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An Irresistible Combination 

A Bright Woman and 


SAPOLIO 


There’s no making or keeping a home without them. 
Sapolio is the willing servant of bright women 
everywhere. If Cleans, Scours, Polishes. Not 
only does the great, solid cake make easy the cleaning 
of a hundred things, from floors to pans, but it also 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
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Tiffany & Co. 


A FEATURE OF TlFFANY & Co.'S 
BUSINESS IS THEIR MODERATE 
PRICES 

Pearl necklaces, pearls 

DIAMOND JEWELRY, COLORED 
STONES, SILVER, STATIONERY 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, CHINA 
GLASSWARE, LEATHER GOODS 


ITfth Avenue &37 - Street 
New York 
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RALEIGH 


SOUTHERN 

PINES 


JACKSONVILLE 


St.ALf.ciismr 


iCALA 

m t>o 


1M BEACH^ 


tHjami 


'V', 

: ■ KEY Wfftfe 
■ ***"■ 

■HAVANA'-^ : 5 


SEABOARD 


LINERAI LWAY 


STRAIGHT AS APLUMB LINE 


PINEHURST 


CAMDEN 

COLUMBIA 


SAVANNAH 


All Steel, Electric - 
Lighted Observa¬ 
tion Car Trains 

THE FLORIDA 
Cuba Special 

THE ATLANTA 
Birmingham Special 

THE SEABOARD 
Fast Mail 

and commencing early in 
January the superb all 
Pullman electric-lighted 

SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 

u)ith one night out seroice to 

PALM BEACH 
ORLANDO, TAMPA 

Through cars to Miami 

(for Nassau) 

and to Knights Key 

{lor Havana} 

Get oar excursion rates 
Booklets and Schedules 


W. E. CONKLYN, C. E. R. Agt. 

1184 Broadway, New York 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS 



THE NEW VOLUME OF 

T*i. E CENTURY 


Will have a novel “Stella Maris,” 
by W. J. Locke, written in 
that style which his readers have 
learned to love. Stella is an in¬ 
valid, seemingly compelled to 
spend her life lying on her back 
in a big, beautiful room. This 
room is all windows on one side 
and looks out upon the sea. So 


upon 

Stella has come to be known to 
-•'•flifc h er friends as “Stella Maris.” 

Her world is the world these 
friends bring to her sick-room, and they keep from her 
all knowledge of its misery and wrong. It is when 
she recovers and learns what the real world is that 
Locke has a chance for those contrasts which make his 
stories so fascinating and which he works out so in¬ 
geniously. Stella Maris in her individual way has 
the charm of Clementina, of Zora, of all the Locke 
heroines. 

“ Stella Maris ” will be the serial of The Century 
for the forthcoming year, beginning in the January 
number. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LOCKE 






















CENTURY ADVERT1SEMENTS-PUBLICA TIONS 5 



THE NEW VOLUME OF 

T» E CENTURY 


Early numbers of The Century 
will be rich in illustrations, let- gjira^ 
ters, and articles with Charles 
Dickens the central figure. 

was well known as Ariel in 
“The Tempest.” The other Dickens portrait is by 
an American and has not before been engraved. A 
number of facsimiles of notable letters by Dickens will 
be presented and delightful articles by Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale and Dr, S. M. Crothers. 

The Century has also in hand articles and pictures 
of rare interest and value concerning Napoleon, most 
picturesque of historic figures. These will include 
pictures of the events connected with the return of 
the hero’s body from St. Helena to the Invalides, 
including the great scenes in Paris on its reception. 


DICKENS AND NAPOLEON 
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CENTURY AD TERTISEM ENTS-PUBLIC A TIONS 



THE NEW VOLUME OF 

T» E CENTURY 


t° have five notable and sig- 
nificant papers on the American 

characteristics, “'education a la 
carte, ’ 1 society life in American 
colleges, choosing a college, the 
sN Pl ace °f fh c American under- 
graduate in the world to-day — 
^y Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 
author of “College Men and 
llp^ the BiHe. *’ Mr. Cooper has 

made a study of college condi¬ 
tions in the United States, Canada, Europe, and the 
East for many years; and while he has consulted largely 
with prominent educators and public men throughout 
the country, his facts and opinions are based almost en¬ 
tirely upon actual personal contact with the students 
themselves. 

The articles are written out of Mr. Cooper’s growing 
conviction that there is need of arousing new and wide¬ 
spread interest in trained leadership for our nation; and 
they are certain to be not only of live interest, but 
of permanent value in the literature dealing with our 
country’s educational institutions. 


THE AMERICAN UNDERGRADUATE 















CEN T UR Y AD PER TI SEMEN TS - P UBLICA TIQNS 


r 



THE NEW VOLUME OF 

T« E CENTURY 


interest on the Middle West 

and what it stands for — and IflV'i 

to Professor Ross it stands for ^vAA 

certain things the East does 

not understand and needs to 

have interpreted, because the elements in its thinking 
are not the same. Many policies, says Professor Ross, 
now Western, are bound to become in ihe end Ameri¬ 
can policies. Ilis presentation of his general subject 
will take up the questions of the reaffirmation of 
democracy, the unique work of the State Universities, 
equalizing opportunity, and how the Middle West is 
putting human welfare above property rights. 

Professor Ross is one of the most original and force¬ 
ful thinkers and writers of the day; and these papers 
will have nation-wide interest and importance. 


THE MIDDLE WEST—PROF. ROSS 


















CE NTUR Y A D VER TI SEMEN TS-P UBLICA TiONS 



THE NEW VOLUME OF 

T» E CENTURY 


EVERYBODY’S SAINT FRANCIS” 


* 4 1 11 th e forty years during which 
The Century has been such a 
^ c factor in the education and en- 

'S'j tertainmenf of its readers, it has 

keen t ^ ie mec ^ um °f first 
j2E£<, the world an astonishing rium- 
fcm \ her of books which have since 
\lVWP»JMl^ak | d taken rank as classics. Merely 

to enumerate these would be 
too great a task, but such exam- 
|p^^feHM| pies as the life of Lincoln by 

Nicolay and Hay, Gilder’s own 
^iAF ~ ‘Lincoln the Leader,’ Sloane’s 

‘ Napoleon, ’ Morley’s life of 
Oliver Cromwell, and the unforgettable memoirs of 
Millet, will be sufficient to start a train of memories 
that cannot fail to culminate in a feeling of genuine 
gratitude. ’ ’— The Argonaut. 


A feature of The Century during 1912 will be 
“Everybody’s Saint Francis,” the text by Maurice 
Francis Egan, American Minister to Denmark, the 
illustrations by Maurice Boutet de Monvel. Mr. 
Egan is a poet, and an authority on church history. 
Boutet de Monvel is one of the greatest of living 
French artists. The result will be a noteworthy life 
of the saint, who for five centuries has stirred the 
admiration of Catholics and Protestants alike. 



















CEN T UR Y A D VER TI SEME'S TS - P U PLICA TIOSS 



THE NEW VOLUME OF 

T» E CENTURY 


Will continue to hold high the RT 
standard of its art and illustra- 
tive features. Timothy Cole, ^5 
greatest of living wood-engrav- ,;{/ 
ers, will contribute to its pages his 
beautiful wood-cuts of “Master- . 
pieces of American Galleries.” 

Joseph Pennell, foremost of liv- 

ing etchers, is working on a series \ 

of sketches of the Panama Canal Jjp"'x s , 'y ' 

as it isto-day. Boutetde Mon- §L 

vel’s illustrations for St. Francis 

of Assisi will be of special interest. VmfcM&Y _ 

Examples of the work of leading 

American and foreign artists will be shown from month 
to month, in color, in tint, and in black and white. 

A gift of a year’s subscription to The Century 
is one which compliments both the giver and the re¬ 
ceiver; it is a welcome reminder every month in the 
year of a friend ’s thoughtfulness and good taste. Send 
for the new prospectus, beautifully illustrated in color, 
giving fuller details than are possible here of the good 
things in store during 1912. Renewals should be sent 
in early. New subscriptions should begin with the 
November number, the first, of the new volume. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 

Make your Christmas gift to the friend you love 
and honor The Century, “For over forty years the 
greatest magazine in the world.” 


At all booksellers f or the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., Uniou Square, New York 
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/ tie roems or Henry van Dyke Complete in one volume 

Henry van Dyke has won his place among the best-read and loved of American 
poets. The clearness and melody of the nature songs, the interest of the narratives, 
the deep feeling of the romantic and patriotic lyrics, have found friends for this 
hopeful and human poetry even in an age of prose. A significant event in American 
literature is the collection of his work in verse, with many new pieces, and their 
publication in this volume* With portrait, &vo. $2.00 net, postpaid $2.20. 


By Brig.-Gen, Frederick Funston 


Memories of Two Wars 


Shepherd 


By Hunky van Dyke. 
75 cents net, postage extra. 

A beautiful story of the first 
Christmas. 


"Mr. Runeker's book will 
give the vividest impression 
of the mo&t brilliant and 
many-sided of all musical 
geniuses ."—New York 


Wilderness of 


Point of View 


By Kenyon Cox 

8t>o, Si ,jo ft et, postpaid 
$iM$- 

Lucidly defines the classic 
spirit, and discusses in the 
light of this definition "The 
Subject," “Design," 
"Drawing,” “Light and 
Shade and Color," and 
"Technic. * 


Yukon 


By Charles Sheldon. 
net t postage extra, 

A hunter's explorations for 
wild sheep in sub-arctic 
mountains. 

With 4 illustrations in color, 
from paintings by Carl 
R uNGuts, and 70 illustra¬ 
tions from photographs. 


Illustrated by F. C. Y.ohn 
$3.00 net, postpaid $3.30 
In describing his service in the Cuban 
insurgent army and in the United 
States army in the Philippines, General 
Funston gives a vigorous, graphic nar¬ 
rative of hard fighting in picturesque 
surroundings, often against hidden 
enemies and heavy odds* In tracing 
these two campaigns, he necessarily 
recounts his own military career—one 
probably unequalled by any living 
soldier for its romantic brilliancy. 


Robert 


Prairies 


Browning 


By Ernest Thompson 
Skton. 

pA.jo net, postage extra. 

Plentifully illustrated with 
sketches, photographs, and 
maps by the author. 


By T r R r Lounsbury. 

St. 2o riet t postage extra. 
Covers the period between 
the publication of his first 
poem, in 1873 , and his 
marriage and departure for 
Italy. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


s. Burton Harrison 


The South before the War, the-War itself, New York Society after the War; the 
author, formerly Miss Constance Cary, of the Virginia Carys, wife of Burton Harri¬ 
son, Jefferson Davis's secretary; her relationship with prominent families of the 
North gave her singularly impartial judgments; her residence in Richmond made her 
a spectator of great events, and often a participant in them, $2.30 net , postage extra. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ethan Frame 


Ev Edith Wharton 

$/>qq net, postpaid $1.10. 

iS The best thing Edith Wharton ever did."— Nen* York Evening Sutt, 

H Shows what a remarkable writer she is. This comes pretty close to a great story. 
Mrs, Wharton has stepped out of the drawing room and the studio, with their 
refinement and preciosities, into the open air and real life/’ — New York Son. 


By Ethel Train 

$/.jo T(t r /, postage 
extra. 

The story of a lovable 
little boy. 


By F* Hopkinson Smith 


CouldNotLose 


By Richard 
Harding Davis 

Itlu stra t ed. $ /. 2g 

net, postage extra. 
A collection of Ills lat¬ 
est narratives. 


Kennedy Square 


Fourth large edition. Illustrated. $i.go 
“The best novel he ever wrote— 1 KENNEDY 
SQ U A R E . 1 '" Ch icago Reeord- Hfra Id, 

“The glamour of the thronged and soft candle- 
lighted ballroom, the crack of pistols by torch¬ 
light, the flowing bowl, the shining silver-laden 
mahogany, the rush and rumble of the coach 
and four, the swift clatter of hoofs .” 

Hew York Fifties. 


The Outcry 


By Henry James 
■$j. zg net, postpaid 
$'■33 

A remarkable new 
novel by Mr. James. 


Company 

By W. Wi Jacobs 

Sr. zg net} post pa id 

$'- 3 S- 

Spins new yarns in the 
same old way. 

The Confes - 


The Moon 


By Maurice Hewlett 


sions of Arte 


By Helen 

Huntington 

$f. zg net, postage 
extra. 

The story of life m 
New York to-day. 


mas Quibble 

a f the Ne w York Bar 

By Arthur Train 
Illustrated, fsma, 
Sr .go ntfj post- 

paid 9^45- 

Children of 


A regular old-time Modiorvat Romance. 

“Has taken ns back again to the mystery and 
romance of mediaeval days, and has given to 
us a tale of power scarcely equalled, surely 
never surpassed, by any other from his pen.” 

Boston Herald. 

“ It is, indeed, the best of its kind that Mr. 
Hewlett has done for a long time, and fit 10 
stand with the best ha has ever done.” 

Hew York limes. 


Interventions 


To-morrow 


By Georgia W. 

Pangrgrn 

net, postage 

extra, 

A collection of stories 
showing wide human 
sympathy and remark¬ 
able insight. 


Rv Clara E. 

LAUGHUN 
$r.go net, postpaid 
$1.40. 

“Miss Laughlin has a 
talent very near akin 
to genius.” 

The Bellman, 


Books by Ralph D* Paine 


The Wrecking 
Master 

IHush a ted. $1. Zg 
A story of the Florida coast, 


Sandy Sawyer 
Sophomore 


/ 1lustra ted. $1 .go 

How the stroke oar, shang¬ 
haied by mistake, returns in 
time to row in the great race. 


IIlustra ted . $f -g° 

The story of a college sopho, 
more during vacation and a! 
college. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 









Stevenson’s Treasure Island 


Illustrated in full colors by N. C. Wyeth. $2.50. 

4C If R. L. S. had lived to see them they would have 
kindled his admiration. . . , A choice holiday gift.”— Bos¬ 
ton lie raid. 

“All the heroic characters that figure in the story arc well 

taken care of in these pictures.Each of them looks 

very natural, very like the likeness Stevenson must have 
had in his mind when he was writing ,”—New York Times P 


Other People 


By Edward Penfielp 
z/Ittsirations in color by 
l/ce anther. -Sz.JQ Htfs 
postpaid $2, 70. 

With his pen and brush Mr. 
Penfield has here caught 
and reproduced the very life 
and spirit of Spain, 


By C. D. Gibson 
Oblong 4to, boxed'. $4.00 
net; postpaid $4.40. 
Mainly^ pictures in black 
and white, but among them 
some heads in red chalk. 


j 4 mericam 


Fair - Weather 


By Harrison Fishier 
4to, boxed, -fiy.QQ net; 
postpaid fj.JO. 

Contains 67 full-page pic- 
lures of beautiful A men cran. 
girlhood: 24 in full color, 
43 in black and white. 


Including an Almanak 
for Any Two Tear,® 

By Oliver Her ford and 
John Ce-cic Clav 
Narrow 12mo. $1.00 net; 
postpaid 

Containing 12 full-page and 
double-page illustrations, 
and many others all in color, 
together with a witty and 
amusing text. 


Old Provence 

In five volumes, I Hu t- 
tratid £2.50 net 
Old Tourains 
In two ■volumes. Illus¬ 
trated. net. 

New a:id inexpensive edi¬ 
tions 0-f two charmingly 
written and illustrated 
books which time has es¬ 
tablished as the standard 
books on their subjects. 


Football 


The American Inter- 
collegiate Game 

By Parke H. Davis 
With 32 unique illustra- 
tiers Sejo net; host- 
•bald £2. JQ. 


Beautifully illustrated. $/.jo net; postpaid 
Sf-bj- 

4 ‘ The story, as a story, is skillfully told; one 
simply must follow it to the end. And the style 
is Mr. Barrie at his best, delicate, vivid, whim¬ 
sical.”— New York Tribune, 

‘'They are the kind of lovely things one dreams 
about, not the kind of things one spoils with a 
ciitic’s foolish praise or blame .”—The New 
York Times, 


Little Lord 


Fauntleroy 

By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 

With a new preface by the 
author. i&Jull-petgt iiius- 
trat ions in color and ^pen- 
and-ink sketches by K€gb 
nald Birch. 4 to. $ 3 .go 
net; postage extra. 


This new edition of Mrs, Burnett’s famous story—by far the most popular 
of all modern children’s classics—is beautifully illustrated with full- 
colored pictures by Reginald Birch, whose black-and-white representa¬ 
tions of the Little Lord, the Earl with his Mastiff, and all the other 
charming characters, contributed not a little to the tremendous success 
of the original edition. 


riUCiLEi HODClWBURNRTl 


SCRIBNER’S SONS jSik FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Richard Wagner to Mathilde V/esendonck 

Translated, Prefaced , etc,, by William A: 
A new edition of those famous letters which WAG N E 
inspired “ Tristan and Isolde,” 

Charles t 


The Arch 


A Princess of Adventure 


lecture of the 


Marie Caroline, 


in America 


By w. Glyde Wilkins, 
Illustrated. $z.qq net, 

A complete and very inti¬ 
mate account of CHARLES 
Dickens's visit to Amer¬ 
ica. 


A History of the Evolution 
of the Arts Of building, 
Decoration, and Garden 
Design under Classical In¬ 
fluence from 140 5 to 
By W. H. Wakd, hi A., 
Arch; Lee t; Assoc Late of t he 
Royal EnstiiuLe of BrUtsli 
Architects. 

Beautifully ilhestra ted. 

Two fats. $t£.co net- 


By H. Noel Williams, author of “Henri II: 
His. Court and His Times , 51 etc. 

Illustrated* $3-75 net. 
The Princess was the daughter of Francesco I. 
King of the Two Sicilies, and wife of Charles 
Ferdinand, Due de Berry, second son of the 
Comte d'Artots, afterward Charles X of France. 
Her life was one of the most romantic in all 
historv. 


Lord 


Broughton's 

Recollections 


London 


The Comedy and Tragedy 


Houses from 


1660 to 1820 


pletv this fascinating 
collection of recollections 
which, began with 17S6. 
The present volumes. 1B24 
to 3 S5-3, give much iufor- 
in at Eon abo ut t h e e a r!v ye a rs 


By Edward Legge, author of “ The Empress 
Eugenie.” Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net ♦ 
Account of the rise and full of the Second Em¬ 
pire, brilliantly descriptive of the leading charac¬ 
ters of Paris society in the sixties; containing 
illuminating letters of Napoleon III, Comte de 
La Chapelie, Monsieur Franceschini Pietri; sup¬ 
plemented with interesting portraits. 


A Consideration <.<( Their 
Architecture and Detail. 


By A. E Richardson and 
C. Lovett Gill. 


Famous 


A History of Lace 


By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 

With 266 illustrations. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged* $12.00 net* 

Covering every known form of lace, and tracing 
the development of every form in every conn try. 
Most entertaining both for style and matter. 


By Frederic Martyn. 
•$2,00 net. 

A bcjtilt that rends tike a 
romance., giving a thrilling 
and often amusing account 
of service in the most fun- 
(JUS fighting urganbaliun lit 
the world- 


By E. lv D‘ Auvergne, au¬ 
thor of The English Cas¬ 
tles." 

fllustra ted i?t coin r ana 
half-tone plates, . ?j riel. 


A Volume of Reminiscences by the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, Late Bishop of 
Riporu Illustrated . 

A fascinating biography of this famous man, who was so delightful a personality, and 
knew so many leading characters, and took part in such notable events. 


Penmanship of the XVI, XVI1 3 and XVIII Centuries 


A Series of Typical E 
Lewis F. Day, The 
interest to everybody. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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C EN TURY AD VER TI SEMEN TS - P UDL 1 CA TIONS 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


- MCMXII - 


The New Serial, THE TURNSTILE 

by Ji r E * ID. author of “The Four Feathers/* “The Broken Road," 

etc M began in the October number 


Robert grjmt's CONVICTIONS OF JI GRANDFATHER 

The changed social* political, and living conditions are dwelt upon, the question of the accumulation 
and, uses ol great fortunes, the increased cost of living* divorce, woman suffrage—almost everything 
of vital and familiar interest 


PRICE COLLIER , whose “ England and the English from an American Point 
of View " was a real literary sensation, will later in the year begin a series of 
papers along similar lines upon 

GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 


The Traces and Influence of France in the Settlement of 

America, by PRESIDENT FINLEY. The romantic and wonderful story of the 

settlement and growth in civilization and power of the great Middle West, the marvellous changes 
that have followed in the footsteps of the old French explorers—La Salle* Marquette, Joliet, and 
others 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge will be represented by a group of articles 
giving his 

REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS 


THE WITCHING HILL STORIES 

by E* tV . Hornung, creator of the incomparable Raffles, past-master of the 
short story of mystery and adventure 

A most remarkable and fascinating series of experiences in a London suburb 


Early in 1912 will begin 

THE HEART OF THE HILLS 

A new novel by John Fox, Jr. 


Have You Seen the 


Beautiful Christmas Scribner? 


If you have not already sent your subscription, send it now oftd begin with October to secure 
the first chapters of NSr* JW (uon'j story. 

Jt PROSPECTUS for 1912 will be sent free upon application - 

Three Dollars a Year Twenty-live Cents a Number 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 









CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS-BOOKS 




MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 


This Remarkable Offer: 

Now for the first time you get a complete set of all VIark 
Twain $ writings at just exactly one- half the price they 
have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just , 
as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the way* / 
at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00- -for the 
25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library 
set of a standard authors works been issued at such 
a low figure. 


f HARFFR & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., N>w York L'itj r 


/ 

/. 


In tlds new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost. Newell, 
Stnedley, ThuEstrnp, Ctine&nst, Kemble, and Op per. The bind¬ 
ing is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels star 
gold. The books are printed on white antique wove 
especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous 
stee and hulk* BxI'Js inches* 


The bind - 
jumped In / 
S paper, f 


Please send me for exam¬ 
ination, carriage free, a set of 

MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 

A utli or’a National Edition, 

twenty-five volumes, cloth bind¬ 
ing, Tt Is understood 1 may retain 
the set for five days, and at the expi¬ 
ration at that time, if 7 do not care for 
thy books, I will return them at your 
expense. Tt T keep the books, I will 
remit $2..00 it month until the full price, 
$35*00, lias been paid, or, within thirty 
days, $S3 lT,? 5 as payment in full. 

C.M .12 


Si jointure. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Send books to . 


I AT 

HALF 

The humor, the 
philosophy, the hu¬ 
nt a n i t y of Mark 
Twain counteract the 
irritation of our in¬ 
tense American life. 
His great hooks 
afford the relaxation 
which is absolutely 
necessary for every 
busy man anJ woman. 
Th y make you 
realize the joy of 
living. 


PRICE 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will bt seat upon request 
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HARPER’S for 1912 


H ARPER’S MAGAZINE—for sixty-one years the greatest illustrated magazine 
of the English-speaking world—stands to-day in a stronger position than ever 
in point both of circulation and of literary and artistic appeal. 

The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence: 

It is the most interesting and the most beautiful Magazine published. 

It is in Harper’s that the great explorers, travelers, and scientists give the first ac- 
c ounts of th e ir epoch- mak i ng d iseove ries. 

It is in Harper’s that the foremost historians, scholars, and men of letters first pre¬ 
sent their greatest work. 

It Is in Harper’s that most of the famous short-story writers now living have madi 
their mark, and in Harper’s their greatest work appears. 

America and England have given of their best to make the coming year the most 
notable in the Magazine’s history. And in the consideration of every plan, every 
expedition, every suggested idea, the first question has been that of interestingness. With¬ 
out that quality no contribution can gain a place. 

It is impossible to give a complete outline of plans. It is a pleasure, however, to 
indicate a few features of the coming months. 

MARK TWAIN. Episodes from an Extraordinary life 

F IVE years before his death Mark Twain 
selected Albert Bigelow Paine to be his 
authorised biographer. Since that time Mr. 
Paine has given practically all his time to this great 
work. He lived in close touch with Mark Twain. 
In his hands were placed the accumulated letters, 
notes, and memoranda of a lifetime. He has 
visited every place where Mark Twain ever lived. 
The result is a human document more fascinating 
than fiction. Through it all runs that delightful 
humor which characterized Mark Twain’s life no 
less than his writings. 

H. G. WELLS 

ON SOCIALISM 

H G. WELLS is not only one of the most 
# brilliant writers of to-day T but one of the 
ablest thinkers. He has written for ^ 
Harper’s Magazine a number of articles in which 
he presents an absolutely new view of Socialism. 
No subject is engrossing so much of the thought 
of intelligent men and women and Mr. Wells’s emi¬ 
nently sound and thoughtful articles are certain 
to attract the widest attention. 



Mai'E; Twain and Mr. Pninc in Bermuda, 
Photo by HeJen F, Altpn. 




CENTURY ADFERTISEMENTS-PUBLICATIONS 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S 

First Impressions of America 


ARNOLD BENNETT is, beyond question, the most- 
talked-of English author of the day- A brilliant 
realistic novelist, a delightful philosopher, and a de- 
scriptlve writor gif u '*< 1 w1th rare powers i>f bc>111. obser vati o n ,4 .. /j.• 

and expression, he stands a unique figure in contemporary 
literature. Mr. Bennett has come to America for his first 
visit to write exclusively for Harper’s Magazine. He will 
show us to ourselves as we. really are. America and Ameri- 

In order that the illustrations for Mr. Bennett’s articles 
may be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the text, the 
editors have persuaded Mr. Frank Craig, the leading English 

illustrator, to accompany Mr. Bennett to this country. _ 

Copyright l>y F, 0- 

A NEW SERIAL NOVEL 

By the Author of "The Inner Shrine” 

O P this most important feature of the Magazine for 1912 it is only necessary to 
say that it marks the crowning point of the author’s literary achievement. The 
new story is entitled “ The Street Called Straight/' It deals with a most modern 
phase of American life—dramatic, tense. It wall be illustrated by Orson Lowell. 


LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


M ADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRQNE, the wife of a distinguished diplo¬ 
mat, is now preparing for publication in Harper’s reminiscences of the greatest 
importance and interest. They cover her varied experiences during the Fra neo- 
Prussian War and her later intimate acquaintance with continental rulers and famous 
men and women 'whose names have now passed into history. 


7 SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER 


ND they will be the best stories published anywhere. Stories by such writers as 
\ Henry van Dyke, Rudyard Kipling, Margaret Dcland, Mary Wilkins, Alice Brown, 
May Sinclair, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Irving B ache Her., Margaret Cameron, etc. 


IN MANY LANDS 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

Franklin Square NEW YORK 








CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS-BOOKS 


HARPER’S 


THE IRON WOMAN 


By Margaret Deland 


\KJ HEN a book has been out a month or so it is customary to 
the kind things that critics have said. But THE IRON W 
problem in publishing — and advertising. 

The flood of praise is already beyond all usual bounds. In fac 
what the great critics say of this wonderful novel and still kee 
self-restraint. The praise is so overwhelming, so spontaneous, so t 
“Not only the novel of the year, but the book of many years.” 

Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth , $i -Jj tlit 


JENNIE GERHARDT 


ADRIAN SAVAGE 


By Theodore Dreiser 

“ T ENNIE GERHARDT'’ is a book we 
J believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of simplicity ; of 
vital passion, and above all of eternal sym¬ 
pathy and interest, which set it apart. 
The author has given years of his life to 
its making, and the result is a work rare 
and unusual. H. L* Mencken writes in the 
Smart Set: 11 By long odds the most im¬ 
pressive work of art that w r e have yet to 
show in prose fiction. 5 ' 

With Frontispiece . Post 8vo } Cloth , 
$i+ 3 \ net 


By Lucas Malet 

^PHIS new novel reveals the author of 
1 “Sir Richard Calmady” at the height 
of her power. Savage is a distinguished 
young man of letters, the son of an English 
father and a French mother. He is ar¬ 
dently in love with a young and bewitching 
Frenchwoman. An English girl, lacking 
beauty and charm, awakens Adrian's innate 
chivalry, and Savage is placed in the awk¬ 
ward position of declining a lady's un¬ 
spoken love. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo t Cloth t 
$i+35 net ' 


THE NINE-TENTHS 


By James Oppenheim 


MISS GIBBIE GAULT 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


' THIS novel is of such pure-gold quality that 
has left us to make the world better .’ 5 —P 
11 To read a book like this is like taking a sun-b 
“ Like 'Mary Cary' this book stand s for the win mm 
Here is Mary Cary, but most of the character: 
to Mary Cary's destiny, is one woman in a 
heart and quickness of temper, Mary Cary's sly b 
interests, the Needlework Guild — the hundreds o 
and especially the One Great Interest — make this 
With Frontispiece , Post Svo 


HARPER’S 







JANE DAWSON 


CENTUR Y ADVERT. TS EM ENTS -BOOKS 


Rex Reach's best book, . . , Will do more to make the public appreciate the 

magnificence of the Canal work than anything hitherto published.”-— San Francisco Bulletin. 
" Lots of go, and a clean story' from start to finish/’ —Helena Record. 
u Excitement at full speed; a narration witching enough to make readers forget en¬ 
gagements and the time o' the clock/’— Boston Globe. 

"Sure to be one of the widely popular romances of the season/' —Chicago Record-Herald. 
Pictures by Christy. Post 8vo i Cloth, $1,25 net. 


THE PRETENDER 


PERSON 


By Margaret Cameron 


By Will NL Harben 


The story of Jane Dawson — injured in 
her youth by a rich man — who lives to 
match son versus son with him, is some¬ 
thing fine and big and new. The typical 
Georgia rural community is here in all its 
picturesqueness and charm. It will be T 
remembered that William Dean Howells 
has called Mr. Harben " one of our few 
great American localists/' This story of 
the heart is also one of that rare kind in 
which religious sentiment is a real human 
factor. 


With Frontispiece . Post Svo, Cloth , 
$IJQ net r 


HEART AND CHART By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


This story of the love and the life of a trained nurse is full of sympathy and humor, 
with far more of heart than chart in its pages. Not only the naval hero, who has saved 
a comrade with danger to his own life and mind, but die frail woman who struggles so 
courageously against habit, wins our ungrudging admiration. Post Svo, Cloth , $1.20 net. 


THE FAIR IRISH MAID By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


A tale laid in the eventful days of the second decade of the nineteenth century, when the 
name of Bonaparte was the bogy of Europe. The heroine is a beautiful Irish girl, the 
impoverished descendant of an ancient Irish house, who is suddenly lifted, by the will of an 
Irish-American relative, from the depth of poverty to the height of wealth. 

With Frontispiece . Post Svo , $1 JO net. 


HARPER’S 


HARPER’S 


The author has brought together a jolly 
group of charming people — men and 
women, old and young. Their flirtations 
and serious love affairs, begun on board 
ship and continued in the tropics, result 
in delightfully humorous complications. 
The charm and spell of Mexico, seen 
through all sorts of American and native 
eyes, is almost as rich in interest as die 
story itself. 


Illustrated. Post Svo , Cloth, $1 JO net. 


THE NE’ER-DO-WELL 


By Rex Beach 

Author of ,J The Silver HorJe." 









CENTURY ADVER TISEMENTS—BOOKS 


HARPER’S 


THE VAN DYKE BOOK 


THE MANSION 


By Henry van Dyke 

Y\/HOEVER has read “The Story of the Otherwise Man” can guess some of the ne^ 
beauty and spiritual charm here revealed. “The Mansion” tells the story of a pros¬ 
perous man, who in the Heavenly City seeks the mansion prepared for him. A story — 
yes, a good story and one in which the lamp of spiritual truth burns brightly, stirring the 
reader and his conscience at the same time. 

Five Illustrations* i6mo , Cloth, 50 cents net. i6nw, Full Leather, $1.00 net y Octavo, Cloth 
with Two Full-Page Plates in Color from Paintings by Elizabeth Skippen Green , $1.00 net 


UNDER WESTERN EYES 


By Joseph Conrad 


T ONG after the author is gone, those who care for remarkable literary craftsmanship will 
^ be reading this tremendous, terrific, gaunt, relentless novel of Russian temperament 
of inevitable tragedy—a story of grim fascination. It is called “Under Western Eyes” 
because its revelation of temperament must seem to the people of Western nations very 
strange. Post $vo t Cloth, $1225 net. 


VICTOR OLLNEE’S 


KEEPING UP 


DISCIPLINE 


WITH LIZZIE 


By Irving Bacheller 

T/'EEPING Up With Lizzie/ by the 
author of 1 Eben Holden/ is one of 
the greatest American books ever written. 
It is having an almost sensational success.” 
—Boston Globe . 

“ Nine-tenths of the world will like it” 
— The Bellman, Minneapolis . 

“Its philosophy is sound and often very 
amusmg. 1 ' — The Churckman. 

“ Better than a barrel of sermons.”— 
Washington Star. 

Illustrated , 12mo. Cloth , Si.00 net. 


By Hamlin Garland 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE—Monolog 


By May Isabel Fisk 

ULL of fun, laughter, and good-natured satire, The various sketches are so cleverly 
managed that they produce the effect of stage settings and dialogue. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo , Cloth, $r.oo 


HARPER’S 
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SERVING THE 

REPUBLIC 

By Gen. Nelson A. Miles 

^HIS is both an addition to history and a color. 

t'ul story of a man’s struggles and responsibili¬ 
ties, The part of the story dealing with the Civil 
War is only second in importance to such memoirs 
as those of Grant and Sherman. General Miles 
took part in many of its bloodiest battles. He was 
four times wounded, twice almost fatally, and he 
tells "how it feels to be shot, ” The narrative 
continues with General Miles’s Western experi¬ 
ences with the Indians, the rescue of the Germaine 
girl, and Custer's massacre. 

Illustrated. Crown 8 vo t Cloth , $2.00 net. 

THE POWER 

OF TOLERANCE 

By George Harvey 

JN this volume are collected numerous speeches 
and addresses delivered by the Editor of the 
North American Pxuisw and Harper's Weekly on, 
various occasions during the past few years. They 
cover a wide diversity of subjects, from “A Plea 
for the Conservation of Common Sense 11 to i ‘Have 
Women Souls ? ” Political and economic problems 
arc discussed with sanity and with the precious 
salt of humor. 

Post 8vo t Cloth, $r*jo net. 

SOME CHEMICAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY 

By Robert Kennedy Duncan 

JAJERE is told the story of the wonderful magic that chemistry is doing in industry 
and commerce. It brings home to us the great part that chemical invention plays in 
our lives. It is a book for all of us, for it is not technical. Mr, Duncan also explains 
what far-reaching results in this direction follow the dissemination of knowledge by 
university lectures and correspondence courses. Illustrated , Crown Cloth, $2.00 net. 

SPIRITISM AND 

PSYCHOLOGY 

By Theodore Flournoy 
Translated by Hereward Carrington 

y^hOUT once every ten years areally good book 
upon psychics is published —a book, that is, 
which is epoch-making. Professor Flournoy’s 
previous book (" From India to the Planet Mars”) 
was one, and the present volume is another. The 
book shows the results of an extensive inquiry into 
alleged super-normal facts from the psychologist’s 
point of view, and the subjects who experienced 
them. Mr, Carrington has contributed valuable 
foot-notes. 

Illustrated. Crown 8ve> Cloth t $2.00 net „ 

A LIVING 

WITHOUT A BOSS 

X-IERE is recorded the personal experience of a 
man and a woman — tired and worn out in the 
city^-who found new life and independence in the 
country. 11 has nothing to do with chicken-raising 
or impossible dream-farming. The man found 
that the country needs business men, and he put 
his hands and wits to work — for himself instead 
of a city taskmaster, and the man remains a gentle¬ 
man. 

Sight It lustra lions. doth, $7.00 net. 

WHERE THE 

MONEY GROWS 

By Garet Garett 

A SERIFS of vignettes of Wall Street and the 
financial district, in an easy conversational 
style, showing the human nature of high finance — 
and low, 

idmo t Cloth , jo cents net. 

THE COOK-BOOK 

OF LEFT-OVERS 

A COLLECTION of 400 Reliable Recipes for 
^ the Practical Housekeeper, by HELEN CAR- 
ROLL CLARKE, former Instructor in Cookery 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, andlTREBE DEYO 
RULON, former Instructor in Invalid Cookery 
and Dietetics in Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

IItustra ted with Pkotogr&p hs. ibm 0. Sped a l 
Waterproof Cloth , Uniform with 1 * Phe Expert 
Waitressf $r.oo net. 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS-BOOKS 


Harper & Brothers 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 

[Specially Suitable for Headers of 13 years and over] 

Tom Brown's School-Days 

With introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. Thirty-six Fulbpage Illustrations, Head-pieces* etc., all 
by Louis Rhead, About 400 pp* 8 vo, cloth, nntrimmed edges. . ..$i 30 

The Last Lap 

By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE. "Bunny,” the hero of <J Captain of the Eleven,” is unexpectedly 
made captain of his school track team. He and his chum are the principal figures in numerous interest* 
ing escapades of a preparatory school. Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth.... *. 1 25 

The Young Lion Hunter 

8 y ZANE GREY. Ken Ward, the hero of 41 The Young Forester” and ‘‘The Young Pitcher,” rejoins 
his forest-ranger friends in the West and hunts mountain lions with them. The story is full of novelty 
and excitement. Illustrated. Post Svo .......... ....... 1 25 

Young Alaskans on the Trail 

By EMERSON HOUGH, fu this book the three young heroes of “The Young Alaskans,” led by 
half-breed guides, follow the trail of the early transcontinental explorers across the Rocky Mountain 

Divide* Illustrated. Post Svo ........ ..*.. 1 2a 

[Specially Suitable for Headers of 10 years and over] 

Track s End 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. Track’s End village is deserted by its inhabitants after a bltazard,,. 
leaving Judson Pitcher alone. He is forced to dig his way from house to house, building a fire in 
each to deceive robbers. He has lights with Indians and wolves, and by his bravery succeeds in 
saving the bank and other property. Illustrated. Post Svo. , , ,... 1 00 

Old Ben 

By JAMES OTIS. In this book are continued the adventures of Toby Tyler. The Fat Woman, 
the Skeleton and Old Ben, members of the circus company, come to spend the winter in Toby’s 
village. Illustrated in Two Colors. Post Svo, cloth ......... 1 25 

The Jaunts of Junior 

Pictures by ARTHU R B. PHELAN. Verses by LI LLI AN B. HUNT. Here is a marvellous 
book for children and grown-ups, ft shows what wonders can be done with photographs of a real 
boy who is made to appear no taller than a lead-pencil. Delightful verses explain all the strange ad¬ 


ventures of the little boy* Small quarto, cloth...*. . f 25 

The Boy’s Life of Edison 

By Wl LLI AM H , IW E ADOWC RO FT* The boyhood and personality of the great inventor are here 
pictured for younger readers by one of Edison's associates, and often in Edison's own w ords. Illus* 
trated* tamo, cloth......* ... I 25 

The Missing Pearls 

By EM I LIE BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE. Little Miss Fales, the heroine 

of the author's previous book for girls, goes out West. With frontispiece. Post Svo, cloth. I 25 

Konigskinder 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN* The story of Humperdinck's opera has been added to the series of 
opera stories for children. Owing to the charm of the fairy tale, it is sure to appeal to all children, 

even apart from its musical value. Illustrated. i2mo, doth.*.. 1 25 

[Specially Suitable for Very Small Children] 

The Princess Kallisto 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT. A book of fairy tales for little readers* Six full pages in color. 

Small quarto. Cloth ..* * * -.* *........ * 1 50 
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HARPER’S 


PADRE IGNACIO 


COMRADES 


By Owen Wister 

N the Californian coast, at the parish of 
Santa Vsabel del Mar, Padre Ignacio, 
once a member of the gay world, has found 
“contentment in renunciation.' 1 Temp¬ 
tation comes upon him in the shape of 
Gaston V ill ere, a cultivated American 
bound for the gold-fields. For the first 
time in twenty years Padre Ignacio enjoys 
polished talk, and he determines to sail 
away by the brigantine, but— 11 the steps 
of vanished Spain are marked with roses, 
and white cloisters, and the crucifix/' and 
the charm pervades this little story. 

Illustrated, 16/no f Pictorial Cover\ 
jo cents net 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


A CIVIL WAR veteran, who has out¬ 
lived all his companions, goes forth 
alone on Memorial Day to decorate their 
graves. His wife's devotion makes him 
realize that the title of comrade belongs to 
her even more than to the men who fell 
by his side in the ranks. This beautiful 
tale is die only book by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps published since her death last 
January. A modest but beautiful little 
gift-book. 

Illustrated\ Pictorial Cover . i6mo , Cloth , 
jo cents tut 


BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


New Edition 


By Booth Tarkington 

THE demand for this book—which has been called by some the <H American Christmas 
Carol"—has prompted the publication of this edition. Beasley, the hard politician, 
finding himself responsible fora little crippled boy with a vivid imagination, discovers new 
qualities in himself. It is a story of great charm. 

Illustrated in Color . Full Gilt Cover. Post bVc, Cloth 7 $1.00 net 


BASHFUL BALLADS 


SURFACE JAPAN s Kt; 

By Don C. Seitz 

r T'HIS book is like the chat—informal and 
^ enthusiastic-—of a friend just returned, 
who sits down to tell of the amusing diings 
he has seen. Here are the impressions of a 
wide-awake American traveler who has gen¬ 
uine sympathy with the Japanese, and inter¬ 
est in their country and their ways. The 
pictures, in color, mark a new era in Japan¬ 
ese-American art. 

Twenty plates in full color on tinted mounts t 
being faithful reproductions of Japanese col¬ 
ors. Together with marginal sketches after 
Hokusai. 4fo t Cloth 7 fj.oo net 


By Burges Johnson 

'■ T T D rather do rhymes of a morning be- 
^ times than anything else on the gamut 
of crimes." The subjects are most varied 
and unexpected. His folk and beasts have 
a delightfully quaint way of expressing 
themselves. The book is divided into Bah 
lads of the Sea, of Beasts, of a Householder, 
Bookish Ballads and Bachelor Ballads. 

Post dvo, Cloth r $1.00 net 


WOMEN O h 1 HE BIBLE By Twelve Eminent Divines 

Rev. John W. Chadwick; Rabbi Gottheil; Lyman Abbott, D.P.; Rev. Henry van 
Dyke, D.D. ; Rev. W. H. P. Faunce ; Prof. Richard Green Moulton ; Bishop Hurst, 
D.D, ; Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D,; Bishop Doane, D.D.; Newell Dwight Hilt.is, 
D.D.; Bishop Potter, D.D. ; Cardinal Gibbon's. 

'T'HIS is a volume of illuminating essays upon the greatest and most picturesque women 
^ of the Old and New Testaments, written by famous churchmen and scholars of all de¬ 
nominations in the personal style that makes the subjects so vivid. 

New Edition , Illustrated. Crown Octavo f Cloth , $1.00 net 


HARPER’S 
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CENTURY ADVER T1SEMENTS-BOOKS 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


jduthor of ‘‘Robert Elsmere” 

has written a sequel to that novel which so stirred England and America 


^ For twenty years Mrs, Ward has written no book so important and 
vitally interesting as this. The publishers, while they fully realize the 
seriousness of the statement, believe that “ The Case of Richard Meynelf" 
is a greater work than “Robert ElsmereC It represents the more mature 
and vivid statement of questions which are being propounded in all 
countries where people are awake to changing conditions in all churches 
and all sects, 

^ As a stoiy, the career of Richard Meyncll is vastly absorbing and the 
statement of the new conditions twenty years after Elsmere's time is 
powerful in the telling, as well as important, 

A book /or a whole generation of readers 

Six photogravure Illustrations. Fixed price, $ 1.35 (postage 14c.) 
carden city DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. new York 





BUSINESS 

almanac 


CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—PUBLICATIONS 


The One Necessary 
Manual for Investor and 
Business Man 


A Summary of Commercial and Financial Facts 


The Business Almanac 

For 1912 


f[f Tins is something entirely new m the field of Almanacs* and until you have the 
volume 3n your ha nr! and see, the extraordinaiy amount of ground it covers* you can- 
not lealite the practical help it will give. It is chock full of sane advice on handling 
^ your money. 

^CONTENTS: —A Financial Calendar. A Glossary of Technical Terms. A Primer for Investors, Types of Invest¬ 
ments. The Story of a Bond, Wall Street Records. Crop Records, Bank Records. 1 low Money is Lost by Lying Idle. 
What Do Your Bonds Yield? Tables of Income Yields* A Decades Growth of the United States. Insurance—and How 
to Get it. Taxation. Personal Experience of Investors, Scientific Management, Service Coupons (which will bring you. 
free, answers from experts on any question). 

Bound in Cloth. About ISO pages „ Illustrated with 24 photographs and charts. 

Regular price, $1.00 net. Paper w 50c , net (postage 8c.) 


THE WORLD'S WORK 

and 

BUSINESS ALMANAC 


Full price 
of both 

*4.00 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


The World’s Work 


That Opens Flat 

The Best Interpreter of the Time You Live In 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
u The Life of Woodrow Wilson. 


By William Bayard Hale. A most interesting story of the life of 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey* which discloses ihe fact that his whole 


work has been a conscious preparation for public office, 

“The South Realizi-g Ifelf." *p£jp££+f2*S 

vital story of tire great industrial progress of tire South* 

“The Peace Number/' With an article by President Taft. 

*< tt n JiG * This Department will give you real help ir 

1 he Reader S se rvice* ur jjffi cu hi eSb Write and ask. Over 30,00t 


WORLDS 

WORK 


inquiries in the last two years. 


Annual Subscription, $3.00 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 

GARDEN CITY 
NEW YORK 


Send for our WOO Special 
Magazine Offers— 

FREE FOR A POSTAL 
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CENTURY ADVERTJSEMENTS—BOOKS 



THE LATEST BIOGRAPHY 
and ESSAYS 


TKe Diary of Gideon Welles 

With an Introduction by John T* Morse, Jr. 

“The student of American history must read these volumes; the general reader 
certainly will do so it once he discovers- their quality/ 1, — The /Jin', Chicago. 

Three volumes* Putty illustrated. $10,00 net* Carriage extra. 

An American Railroad Builder 

(John Murray Forbes) 

By Henry G. Pearson 

The story of the career of Mr. Forbes while enraged in the work of railroad con¬ 
struction in the Middle West in the middle of the last century. 

With photogravure portrait. $L25 net. Postpaid $1.3?* 

The Life and Times of Cavour 

By William R, Thayer 

An important and authoritative biography of the great Italian statesman, to 
whom, more than to any other one man, the development of United Italy was due. 

Fully illustrated from rare and interesting 
pictures. Two volumes* $730 net. Postage extra. 

Emerson’s Journals 

Edited by his Son and Grandson 

" These Journals give a more intimate view of Emerson's personality than could 
be obtained from any formal biography or autobiography .”—Living Age. 

Vols, P and I T. Illustrated. Each, $1,75* Postpaid $1.8$. 


By C. H. Henderson 

An eloquent intense appeal 
for a radical readjustment of 
the relations of men educa 1 
tionally and industrially. 

$130 net. Postpaid $1,62. 


By Royal Cortissoz 

“No other recent book on. an art subject has possessed one-half the interest, spirit 
and significance of this volume ."—New York Evening Mail. 

Illustrated. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.19. 

Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett 

Edited by Mrs. James T. Fields 

These letters present a picture of the writers life that will he of profound inter¬ 
est to the thousands of lovers of her books. With portraits* $130 net. Postpaid $1*62. 

The Life of Bret Harte 

By Henry C, Merwin 

A biographical narrative of Harte 1 * life in California, in the Eastern States, and 
m Europe, of remarkable freshness, fullness, and interest, together with a full and 
appreciative study of his work. Illustrated . $3,00 net , Postpaid $3.lS, 

Sunday Evenings in the College Chapel 

By Francis G. Peabody 

These papers take up the problems of young men in the course of their education 
and should have a wide reading* $1.25 net. Postpaid $1,37. 

The Life of Winslow Homer 

By William H, Downes 

This authorized biography of one of the greatest American painters is in all 
respects a most satisfactory piece of work. 

Lavishly illustrated. $6,00 net. Postage extra. 

The Musical Amateur 

By Robert Haven SchaufHcr 

A book on the human side of music for the listener as well as for the composer 
or performer. Among the chapter titles will be found Ll The Creative Listener/ 1 “ The 
Wearing Qualities of Music, and l£ The Amateur Art/ 1 $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 


Girls and 
Education 

By LeB. R. Briggs 

These talk^ on some of the 
difficult problems that con¬ 
front girls and their parents 
in the held of education will 
be of much interest and help¬ 
fulness to many. 

$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.07. 


Autobiography of Sir Henry M. Stanley 


Edited by Dorothy Stanley 

11 Full of stimulating thoughts and experiences, especially for young men. . . * 
Taking the autobiography as a whole, it is a work of remarkable interest and value." 
— N, Y* Evening Post. New Popular Illustrated Edition. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.1$ 

■ ~ • ~ " * Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request — 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 

Boston 16 E. 40th St.* New York 
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JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS 


The Dutch Twins 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins 

An amusing and entertaining story of the everyday life of 
two little Dutch Twins. It will give the child much enjoy¬ 
ment, together with an excellent idea of Holland. Illus¬ 
trated* $/,00 nit. Ptstpilid $1,IQ. 


Kittens and Cats 

By Eulalie Osgood Grover 

A charming story for little ones by the author of the 
" Sunbonnet Babies ' senes. Illustrated. 75 cents ncL 
Postpaid S7 ants. 


The Enchanted Mountain 

By Eliza Orne White 

The surmising and entertaining experiences of four 
children and their parents on the Enchanted Mountain. 
Illustrated, $IM, 


The Champion of the Regiment 

By Everett T. Tomlinson 

Thrilling experiences and adventures at the Siege of Yorktown o! Noah Dare, whom young readers know so well 
It will give keen pleasure as well as historical information to every healthy-minded youngster. Illustrated. $1*50. 


Two Boys in 
a Gyrocar 

By K, Kenneth-Brown 

An exciting story of how two boys win 
a "New York to Pans race in a gyroscope 
motor car of their own invention. Illus¬ 
trated. $1.20 net. Postpaid 51-22. 

The Indian Book 

By W. J. Hopkins 

A collection of delightful Indian stories 
bv the author of the -i Sandman " tales. 
Illustrated 51,25 net. Postpaid $1.41. 


minded youngster. Illustrated. $1,50. 

The Jester of 
St. Timothy’s 

By Arthur S. Pier 

The perplexities 3nd trials of a new 
master, fresh from college, and the chief 
cause of his worry, a fun-making young 
student, form the "keynote ot this story. 
Illustrated. $1,00 net. Postpaid SI. 10. 

T ommy Sweet-T ooth 

By J osephine S. Gates 

IIow a little girl ran away from home 
because she did not want to go to bed and 
her ad vent li res with Tommy Sweet-tooth. 
Illustrated. 50c. net. Postpaid55 cents. 


The One-Footed Fairy and Other Stories 

By Alice Brown 

A collection of the best of Miss Brown’s fairy stories. Their flavor may be judged from the following titles: The 
Cry Fairv, The Jlippogriff and the Dragon, The Little Brown Hen, and The Green Goblin. Illustrated. $1,25 net. 
Postpaid $1 Ji. 


Hiawatha 


By H, W. Longfellow 

A new Holiday edition with cover picture by Max field 

___ Parrish, frontispiece by N. C. 

Wyeth, and over 40G illustra¬ 
tes 1 tions by Frederic Remington, 

nfy-df} 1 $2.50 net. Postpaid $2-78, 


The Roman People 

By Eva March Tappan 

A vivid and adequate picture of the mighty Roman 
Empire and its interesting 
peoples, entertainingly writ- 
ten for children, 

Illustrated. $1.50. $ 


When Knights Were Bold 

By Eva March Tappan 

Young people who find delight in reading Robin Hood 
and Tvanhoe will welcome this book, in which Miss Tappan 
gives a fascinating account of the life of the middle ages. 
Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2,20. 

_ Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE cn request ■- 

4 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 4 

4 Park St., Boston 16 E. 40th St., Ntw York^® 
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E% Unquestionably the Greatest Book in Years 


The Autobiography of 


RICHARD WAGNER 


yN&J \ I N'\\ Regarding the Translation of MY LIFE. The Nation says: person 

A\ VK'j " '[ equally familiar with the two languages will find it more agreeable to read the 
i \ Vf d translation than the original . 15 Concerning the interest of MY LIFE to music 
' ■*. ljS ?8 lovers, the N X Tribune says: *' In workshop talk the autobiography is very 

rich. Like all of Wagneris writing* it a hounds in ideas for the practical musi¬ 
cian to ponder. 15 Of MY LIFE as a human document, and its high place among 
the masterpieces of the world’s literature, the N. K Sun says 1 . i( * MY LfFE 1, . . . will rank 

among the great autobiographies of literature. Its place on the shelf will be between Benvenuto 
Cellini and Goethe, . . .The world will not willingly let die such a work as this. 1 ’ And The 
Springfield Republican says : ' f The triumph of Wagnerism is the biggest thing in the artistic history 

of the 19 th century; it can only be compared to the triumph of Darwinism in the history of thought.” 

Two volume a, large 8vo, Boxed, $3.50 net. Exp restage extra 

A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


THE GIRL OF THE r - 

GOLDEN WEST 

Novell ted from iheplayby I 

David Belasco 

Every one will want to read this 
absorbing love slurv which Blanche <flL 

Bates has acted and Caruso has 
sung before thousands. h ~ r -’ 

Ulus. 12 mo. $ 1. 25 net. 

Postpaid $1.37 

INITIALS ONLY 

A New Detective Story 

By Anna Katharine Green 

A remarkable story of a strange crime, a cun¬ 
ning criminal, and a wonderful detective by the 
author of a long list of such popular detective 
stories as "TheLeavenworth CaseN **■ The Filigree 
Bo UN etc. 

ttlus. J 2m.*i. $1.30 net. Boa lpa id $ 1.43 

AMERICAN BELLES 

The Harrison fisher Book for 1911 

Full of clever poems about girls and full of 
HARRISON FISHER’S latest, cleverest, and 
best pictures of fascinating American girls. 

Boxed, $3.50 net. Postpaid $3. 7 7 


a MARY MIDTHORNE 

The latest novel by 
George Barr McCutcheon 
R eviewers and other literary fol k hail 
this no vel as the best that has yet come 
from the anchor of ( ‘Graustark* 5 ’ 
lllu/s. 13mo. $1.35 net. 
j Postpaid $ 1. 33 

THE MONEY MOON 

By Jeffery Far no l 
Author of * 'The Broad Highway 11 

Another leisurely, rambling story, 
tinged with sentiment and steeped in the truest 
spirit of romance. In two editions. A Novel, 
with frontispiece by A. L KELLER. 

13mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1,3? 

j 4 Gift Book with 50 illustrations in color and in 
black and white by A, I. KELLER. 

8vo. Boxed, $3 * 75 net. Postage extra 

THE BLUE BIRD 

By Maurice Maeterlinck 

This superb edition of Maeterlinck’s master¬ 
piece, illustrated in color by F* Cayley Robinson, 
is one of the most beautiful gift books of the season, 

Svo. Boxed, $4.50 nef. Postage, extra 

THE READ-OUT-LOUD BOOKS 

By John Martin (.Morgan Shepard) 

The best answer to the cry of little children, Lf Oh 
tell me a story,” that we can devise, 

. Five uofs. Illustrated. 

With the Dog $3.00 net ) „ . 

Without the Dog $2.00 net § Wastage extra 

THE NOW-A-DAYS FAIRY BOOK 

By Anna Alice Chapin 

A delightful book tor little children, with pic¬ 
tures in color by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. 

4to. $2. 00 net. Postage extra 


AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE 

A Drama in five acts. 

By Maurice Maeterlinck 
J2ma. $1.25 nef. Postpaid $1.37 

WIT and WISDOM 
of G* K* CHESTERTON 

Selected and arranged by his wife. 

Cloth $1.00 net. Limp leather $1.50 net. 
Postage 10c additional in each case 

STORIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGEDIES 

By B, A. Guerber 

Illus. 12mo. $1.25 net. Pastpaid $13 7 


Dodd, Mead & Company Publishers 


New York „! 


CENTURY ADVERTISEM ENTS-BOO KS 












BIRCHES 

One of forty pages in full color in Coles Phillips's li A Gallery of Girls 
The booh has also forty illustrations in black and white 


Choice Books for Christinas Giving 

PUBLISHED BY 

THE CENTURY CO. 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


Afake this your Christmas gift 

A GALLERY OF GIRLS 

A beautiful and striking picture book in color by Coles Phillips 
Here are the unique studies of the American girl which have been such a 
feature of Life's covers the last few months, made into a most delightful 
and fascinating gift-book. There are forty full pages reproduced in the 
exquisite colors of the original drawings, and forty studies in black and 
white; and the book is most attractively made, with board covers in color. 

The price, in a box, is $3* 00 net, postage 29 cents 

A worth-while gift-book 

AESOP’S FABLES 

Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 

A delightful new edition of one of the great world books, a treasury of wit 
and wisdom new to every generation. Young and old will be pleased 
with this attractive book, with its forty quaint drawings and its page borders 
printed in tint. 

An Svo of 197 pages. Price $2*00 net, postage 14 cents 

For every one who likes cats 

THE LYRICS OF ELIZA 

11 Interpreted” by D. K. Stevens, author of “ Lays of a Lazy Dog/’ 

Catchy rhymes, and very clever pictures by Katharine Maynadier Browne, 
all about an aristocratic cat. 

Printed in two colors. Square IS mo, S4 pages, Price SO cents net r postage 5 cents 

A gift-book of unusual charm 

A HOOSIEK ROMANCE 

By James Whitcomb Riley 

There are eight charming full-page pictures in color, and thirty illustrations in 
black and white, from delightful drawings by John Wolcott Adams. Every 
page has a background in delicate pearl gray showing a typical Hoosier farm 
scene, and the quaintly ornamented cover has the cover linings printed m tint. 

Tall octavo, 100 pages. In a box, $1.50 net, postage 10 cents 

THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE 

By Walter A, Dyer 

A complete and satisfactory and very delightful guide to intelligent buying and 
intelligent appreciation of old-time furniture, glass, china, silver, and brass. 
Eighty insets (159 illustrations) from photographs. Headings and tail-pieces 
by Harry Fenn. 

Svo, 488 pages. Price - $2.40 net, postage 18 cents 

THE QUEST OF THE COLONIAL 

By Robert and Elizabeth Shacklcton 

A work especially for lovers of old furniture; but also a book to stir and hold 
the interest of those who have never fallen under the spell of the charming and 
stately furniture of the past. Forty-four insets from photographs. Chapter 
headings and tail-pieces by Harry Fenn, 

8vo, 425 pages- Price $2*40 net, postage 16 cents 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


U A great book, a satisfying book " 

EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS 

Text by Robert Hichens, author of " The Garden of Allah,’* “ The Holy Land/* 
etc. Twenty illustrations reproduced in the colors of the original paintings by foies Guerin, 
and forty reproductions in black and white from photographs 

Nowhere is there to be found such exquisite and sympathetic description of 
the wonders to be seen upon the Nile journey. Mr. Hichens's text thrills the 
imagination. Mr. Guerin’s paintings convey as no pictures have yet done 
the immensity and the color impressions of these wonders of the past. 

Royal octavo, 272 pflffc!. Price $6. 00 n*f, carriage 27 cents 

THE SPELL OF EGYPT 

An unillustrated edition, just issued, of that notable volume, “Egypt and Its 
Monuments/’ intended for guide-book use. “Rich in the unusual informa¬ 
tion every actual and would-be traveler to Egypt wants, set down most 
fascinatingly/' 12mo r 272 pages. Price SI,2S net, postage II cents 

A volume almost ideal in its making 

THE HOLY LAND 

Text by Robert Hichens. Eighteen beautiful pages in color from paintings 
by Jules Guerin, and forty full-page reproductions from fine photographs 

Both author and artist traveled through Palestine and spent Holy Week in 
Jerusalem, gathering material for this monumental work. All who appre¬ 
ciate fine book-making will find it a volume to delight in—a volume of rare 
appeal and of rare and artistic beauty. 

ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS 

Text by Edith Wharton, Fifty illustrations in color and in black 
by Max field Parrish and from photographs 

For every one who loves garden-magic or a beautiful book; richly suggestive 
for those who would seize and adopt for America some of the charm of 
Italian gardens. Royal octavo, 270 pages. Price $6. 00 net, carriage 27 cents 

A rare gift-book 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS 

Text by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Exquisite reproductions in tint, and in black, 
of 183 etchings, pen-drawings, wash-drawings, etc., by Joseph Pennell 

Author, illustrator, and publishers have united to produce a volume which 
every lover of the beautiful, every student of history, every traveler and 
lover of travel will desire and cherish. Priee 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 

Text by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Illustrations (1S4) from drawings 
by Joseph Pennell, and from diagrams 

“For the umravclcd, unprofessional American who wants to understand in 
a general way why the great churches of England deserve to be admired; 
and for his traveled brother who wants to realize a little better why he 
himself admired them.” 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


Make this one of your gift-kooks 

THE CHANGING CHINESE 

By Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin, 
and author of" Sin and Society." Social Control/' etc. 

The first presentment, by a sociologist of adequate modern equipment, of 
the conflict of Oriental and Western cultures in China. An interpreta¬ 
tion of Chinese society by the method of first-hand observation’—Professor 
Ross declares, and gives his reasons, that the race mind of the Chinese is 
not appreciably different from our own. A vivid and fascinating pictur¬ 
ing of Chinese life and customs, and so a book of extraordinary interest 
for the general reader as well as for the student. 

Over 100 illustrations from photograph* which realty illustrate t and reproductions of some 
interesting Chinese cartoons. 8oo, 350 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage IS cents 

For the lover of travels 

FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN 

By Harry A. Franck, author of 41 A Vagabond Journey Around the World” 
Harry Franck travels because the call of the road is stronger than all else. 
He tells about his travels simply and naturally, because he is so full of his 
experiences and adventures. And because of these things, and because he 
has a keen and picturesque sense of the humor of life, his record of his 
four months’ wanderings up and down Spain is a unique and altogether 
delightful travel-book. 

illustrations from unusually interesting photographs, and a map thawing itinerary. 

8vo, 400 pages. Price*$2. OO net\ r postage 16 cents 

A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 

By Harry A. Franck 

11 A. man can girdle the globe without money, weapons, or baggage” 

This is a young university man's story of how he did; and its originality, insight, 
sanity, vigor, freshness, and fluency stamp the author as little short of a genius.” 

Over 100 out-of-the-ordinary pictures from the author's own snap-shots. Royal 8vo, 
502 pages. Price $3.50 net f carriage 23 cents 

Just the gift for many a friend 

THE MAN WHO LIKES MEXICO 

By Wallace Gillpatrick 

The next best thing to an actual trip through Mexico is surely a read¬ 
ing of this book. It has all the charm that a good book of personal nar¬ 
rative should have, together with a good bird's-eye view of the country 
geographically and historically; and the reader enters sympathetically 
into the many unusual adventures by the way, the rambles into odd cor¬ 
ners, the romantic excursions looking for lost mines, the intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with Mexico's social life. Richly illustrated from photographs. 8vo, 400 

pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 15 cent# 

HUNTING WITH. THE ESKIMOS 

By Harry Whitney 

A hook of rare adventure this—the story of a year's big game hunting under the 
shadow of the pole; and no other writer has made the Eskimos seem so human, 
so interesting, so real. 

_ Un "*v aI illustrations. 8 V O, 453 pages . Price $3.50 net t carriage 23 cents 

THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


For many readers this will be the book of the year 

MARTIN LUTHER 

The Man and His Work 

By Dr* Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Professor of 
Church History in Union Theological Seminary 

A scholarly arid intensely interesting life of the 
stern old monk whose rebellion against the 
Church of Rome changed the religious history 
of the world, in which the emphasis is laid on 
the extraordinarily great human interest of 
Luther's life and work* 

"Professor McGiffert's 'Martin Luther' 
will impress the reader with the intense human¬ 
ness of the great Protestant reformer. He is 
here revealed in flesh and blood —something of 
a Lincoln in his homely primitiveness*” 

Forty-eight interesting illustrations of historical place* 
and persons. 3vo, 4SQ pages. Price $3. 00 net, 
postage 19 cents 

Every American library should have it 

AMERICAN ADDRESSES 

By the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, author of " Abraham 
Lincoln, and Other Addresses in England** 

Twenty-two essays marked by the ripe scholar¬ 
ship, the dignity of style, and the brilliant 
intellectual penetration which stamp Mr, 
Choate J s written and spoken words; and many 
of the pages are delightful for the dry wit of 
which he is consummate master* 

Frontispiece portrait of the author. Octavo, 3€0 pages. 
Price $2. 00 net, postage 14 cents 

A choke book for a gift 

THE WOMEN OF THE 
CAESARS 

By Guglielmo Ferrero, author of “The Greatness 
and Decline of Rome ” 

A scholarly and brilliant presentation of the 
most dramatic period of Roman history* No 
other book covers just this ground ; and such is 
the skill of the writer that the volume has, in 
unusual degree, value for the student and in¬ 
terest for the reader with only slight know¬ 
ledge of Roman history. 

Beautifully made and illustrated from paintings by 
Castaigne and Alma Tadema, and from fine photographs. 
Spa, 335 pages. Price $2. 00 net, postage 18 cents 


Any one of these books would be 
a splendid gift 

Abraham Lincoln 

And Other Addresses In England 
By Joseph H. Choate, LLD.. D,CX. 
Eleven brilliant and virile es¬ 
says by one of America’s most 
noted diplomatists, lecturers, 
and orators, gathering into per¬ 
manent form m at erial first 
given to the English public in 
addresses. 

Fran tispiece po rt ra it. Price 
$2.00 net, postage 14 cents 

Seven Great Statesmen 

In the Warfare at Humanity with 
Unreason 

By Andrew D. White, late President 
and Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 

A scholarly volume of essays, 
historical, biographical, critical, 
constructive; studies of Sarpi, 
Grotius, Thomasius, Turgot, 
Stem, Cavour, Bismarck. 

Price $2. SO net * post age 2 0 ccn t s 

The Autobiography of 
Andrew D. White 

A living, breathing, inspiring 
record of a life which has been 
a powerful factor for good in 
American progress, and of the 
people and events which have 
shaped American history and 
thought in the last half-century. 

Illustrated. Full index. Royal 
8vo* Two volumes, €00 pages 
each* Price $7.50 net, 

carriage extra 

Grover Cleveland 
A Record of Friendship 
liy Richard Watson Gilder 
A beautiful record of a rare 
and beautiful friendships a 
worthy portrait and an inti* 
mate and illuminating appre¬ 
ciation of a great American. 

Illustrated. Price $1.80 net, 
postage 12 cent* 

Recollections 
of Grover Cleveland 
By George F- Parker 

“The Cleveland of American 
history undoubtedly appears 
in Mr* Parker’s narrative.” 

Ma ny Ulus f ra* ions. Price $3. 00 
net, postage 21 cento 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


An exquisite remembrance far the friend who loi'es gardens 

THE LURE OF THE GARDEN 

By Hildegarde Hawthorne 

A fascinating outdoor book, and a charming presentation of gardens, old 
and new, from a fresh viewpoint. There are sixteen beautiful pages in 
full color from paintings by Jules Guerin, Maxfield Parrish, Anna 
Whelan Betts, and Ivanowski, and thirty-two fine reproductions in black 
and white from attractive sketches and carefully chosen photographs. 

The author's joy in her subject, the almost ideal making of the vol¬ 
ume, the choice illustrations, go to make up a volume which will endure 
as a garden classic. 

End papers, in tint* Quarto, 259 pages* Price $4.50, postage 28 cent* 

Books whose giving compliments a friend 

THE STORY OF FRENCH PAINTING 

By Charles H. Caffin, author of tA The Story of Spanish Painting,” "The Story of 
Dutch Painting,” ”How to Study Pictures,” etc. 

A scholarly but not technical presentation of the evolution of French 
painting as it has been affected by outside influences and shaped by the 
genius of the French race; an able recapitulation, also, of the varying 
motives and methods of painting in the modern world. It is the ideal 
handbook on French art. 

Forty reproductions of famous French paintings* Square 8oo r 200 pages* 

Price $1*20 net, postage 12 cents 

By the same author 

THE STORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 
THE STORY OF DUTCH PAINTING 

These earlier books in this admirable series are indispensable for every student 
of art and for every lover of pictures. Both are helpfully illustrated with repro- 
ductions of important canvases. 

Each a square Suo o f about 200 pages* Price $1 ■ 20 net, postage 12 cents each 

THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA 

By John Muir 

A new edition of one of the most delightful nature books in print. ” The most 
magnificent enthusiast about nature in the United States, the most rapt of all 
the prophets of our out-of-door gospel is John Muir.” 

seven illustrations From delightful photographs* Full I2mo . 380 pages. 

Price $1 50 net, postage 17 cents 

ROMANTIC GERMANY 

By Robert Haven Schaufiler 

A book to delight every traveler, every German-American, every lover of the 
picturesque—the story of Germany's cities, large and small, their people, their 
customs and beliefs, their legends and history. 

Frontispiece in fall color by Schcrres, and sixty full-page illustrations in tint from painting* 
by famous German artists. Royal 8po, 400 pages. Price $3.50 net. jq 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


For a specially acceptable gift 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott's 

THE SICK-A-BED LADY 

The New Book by the author of “ Molly 
Make-Believe” 

"Eleanor Hallowell Abbott made an instant 
success with her first long story, 1 Molly Make- 
Believe’; and something of the heartening 
freshness and spell of that dear, delightful tale 
lingers about The Sick-a-Bed Lady’ and her 
varied book-fellows, 

"To turn from more conventional romances 
to these waving banners of dawn-time mist 
and moonlit radiance is like leaving some sump¬ 
tuous steam heated library or theater for the 
breezy spring haunted airs and spaces of an 
April day,” — Chicago Record-Herald * 

There are nine sympathetic full-page illustrations. 12mo T 
371 poses. Price $1.30 net, postage 11 cent* 

The authors earlier success 

MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE 

You could give no more welcome gift than this 
to the friend who has not read Molly.” A 
whimsical notion of a plot, a charm quite its own 
in the unfolding, more than a touch of pathos, 
two hundred and eleven pages of pure delight — 
that ! s M Molly Make-Believe, M 

Clever pictures. 16mo, 211 pages. Price $1.00 net, 
postage 8 cents 

A gift to keep the recipient chuckling 

Jean Webster’s 

JUST PATTY 

The New Book by the author of “Jerry Junior/ J 
“ When Patty Wen t to College," “ Much 
Ado About Peter/' etc, 

"Just Fatty” is bubbling over with the deli- 
cious humor of Patty in college. Fatty is full 
of the joy of living, fun-loving, given to in¬ 
genious mischief for its own sake, with a dis¬ 
regard for petty convention whtc^ is an 
unfailing source of joy to her fellows of 
perplexed wonder to the faculty. What she 
does not think of in the way of mischief is n’t 
worth thinking of* 

Thirteen full-page illustrations by Relyea. l2mo, 343 
pages. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 e^nt* 


Bo oka not new but rich in ChrLst- 
mus cheer 

By Alice Hegcm Rice 

Mrs, Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch 

A ho m ely tal e o f a brav e - he ar te d 
woman who was also a delicious 
character. Smiles and rearson 
every page. Only $1.00 

Lovey Mary 

Ilow Mrs. Wiggs mothered two 
waifs besides her own brood 
with only her hopeful spirit to 
carry her over the hard places. 
Deliciously told. Only $1.00 
Mr* Gpp 

The story of a man who failed as 
the world counts failure —fas* 
dnating, sunny, laughter-com¬ 
pelling. Pictures by Guipon. 

Only $1. 00 

By Frances Little 

The Lady of the 
Decoration 

A delightful kind of a book, a 
different kind of a book, the 
letters home of a most adorable 
little iJ ]ady/ ! trying to forget 
out in Japan. Only $1.00 

Little Sister Snow 
There is nothing in the English 
language more exquisite than 
this lovely story of “Little Sis¬ 
ter Snow/’ quaintest and most 
bewitching of Japanese lassies. 
Ch a rnt itig pictures. 

Only $1. 00 net 

By Jennettc Lee 

Uncle William 

Just the tale of a dear old man 
who had learned how to live — 
and to love, with a love that 
stretched out helping hands to 
others, A refreshing and fra¬ 
grant book out of the sea. 

Only $ 1.00 
Happy Island 
A happy story of happy people 
on a real island, with two pretty 
romances running through the 
pages, and Uncle "William, 
“most lovable and inspiring of 
do-nothings/* on every page. 

Only $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK. 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 


THE HAUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPH 

The New Book by Ruth McEnery Stuart, author 
of "Sonny: A Christmas Guest," "Napoleon Jackson/' etc. 

Four stories — talcs of both white and black 
folk-—abounding in the quaint, delicious char¬ 
acter portrayal* the tender pathos, and the 
whimsical humor characteristic of this favorite 

author Happy illustrations by clever artists. ISmo, 
170 pages- Price Si. 00 net, postage 7 cents 

On your Christmas list for some fortunate friend—the 
author’s earlier book 

“SONNY: A Christmas Guest" 

Exquisitely tender and with a delicate and de¬ 
licious humor that never flags, this story of a 
little Arkansas lad's coming to parents no longer 
young, his pranks, the wealth of his loving. 

In two editions: one. charmingly illustrated, $1.2$; 
uiith frontispiece only, $1. OO 

THE GODS AND 
MR. PERRIN 

By Hugh Walpole 

A remarkable tale of English school life, in which 
the masters hold the center of the stage. Not a 
love story, yet with a strong love interest. A 
book which has made a great hit in England, 

I2mo, 318 page i. Price $1.20 net, postage 12 cent* 

FLOWER O’ THE PEACH 

By Perceval Gibbon 

A story of South Africa, notable for its character 
delineation. The plot turns upon an unusual 
phase of the race question, and the tale is a strange 
and gripping one, A work of fiction altogether 
out of the ordinary. 

12rno, 400 pages. Price $1.30 net, postage 11 cents 

THE BLIND WHO SEE 

By Marie Louise Van Saanen 
There is a quite unusual charm in the telling of 
this story of a blind violinist and his lovely girl 
wife, who love much till the Other Man comes. 
What happens then—and after—is the story, 

12mo, 400 pages. Price $1.20 net. postage 11 cents 

TODDIE 

By Gilbert Watson 

A story of love and golf and a woman-hater, 
which ends merrily enough, and just as the reader 
would have it. The best Scotch story that has 
come across the water since “ Wee MacGregor." 

Frontispiece in color. }2mo, 374 pages. Price $1.20 
n«f> postage 12 cents 


Consider these books for the friend 
who likes ao unusual tale 
skilfully told 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 

John Sherwood, 
Ironmaster 

Here are pictured, with Dr. 
Mitchell’s rare skill, the lone¬ 
liness of solitary child-life, the 
quality of mind of the born 
inventor, the later spiritual de¬ 
velopment of the great mill- 
master. A story of fresh charac¬ 
terization, of audacious orig¬ 
inality, with the charm of 
laughter and tears. 

12mo, 316 pages. Price $1.20 
net, postage 12 cents 

Robert Hie he ns's 

The Dweller on the 
Threshold 

The record — grim, powerful, 
gripping—of the soul's adven¬ 
tures of four men and a woman, 
set forth with the consummate 
art of which Robert Hichens 
has made himself the master. 

12mo, 273 pages. Price $l , JO 
net . postage 10 cents 

Mary Dillon's 

Miss Livingston’s 
Companion 

A background of historic char- 
ac ter s an d in ci d en t, a ro mane e 
of much fresh charm, all the 
pages lighted by lively imagi¬ 
nation and sympathy—a book 
which 'will rank with the best 
of American novels,” 

Fight picturesque full-page il¬ 
lustrations by Furman. J2mo, 
434 pages ♦ Price $1.30 net w 
postage 13 cents 

Edward C, Booth's 
The Doctor’s Lass 

Wilful and humorous and 
altogether lovable is "doctor’s 
lass”—lass of many lovers. 
Delightfully told is this tender, 
pathetic, whimsical tale of her 
wooing and her winning. 

Charming frontispiece in color. 
12ma, 370 pages. /Vice $1.30 
nef. postage 12 cents. 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


THE SECOND BOYS' BOOK OF 
MODEL AEROPLANES 

By Francis Arnold Collins, author of ‘ 1 The Boys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes ” 
The book of books for every lad, and every grown-up too, who has been 
caught in the fascination of model aeroplane experimentation, covering 
up to date the science and sport of model aeroplane building and flying, 
both in this country and abroad, and with detailed instructions for building 
fifteen of the newest models. This, and Mr* Collins’s earlier book, “The 
Boys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes,” will open a new world to boys* 

Over 100 illustrations. 12mo, 300 Price $ 1.20 riel* portage 11 cents 

STORIES OF USEFUL INVENTIONS 

By S. E. Forman, author of “A History of the United States/* etc* 

Sixteen M true” stories, stories of human progress as shown in man's making of 
the match, the stove, and other inventions which are most useful to man in his 
daily life, told to stir and hold the interest of the young reader. 

Many pictures. l2mo t 248 pages Price $1. 00 net, postage It cents 

TEAM-MATES 

By Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “ Kingsford, Quarter," etc* 

Every healthy-minded American boy and girl keenly enjoys Ralph Henry 
Barbour’s stories of school life and sport. This is, perhaps, his very best. 

Twenty-tu>o illustrations by Relyea- I2mo, 382 pages. Price $1 50 

Other popular books by Mr, Barbour, each cue richly illustrated and sold at 
include: JH Kings ford, Quarter," “Captain Chub,” ' 1 Harry’s /stand," “Torn, Dick and 
Harriet" and 1 ‘ The Crimson Sweater." Anyone oj these makes a capital gift far a boy. 

FRESHMAN DORN, PITCHER 

By Leslie W, Quirk, author of ** Baby Elton, Quarterback** 

A book for every base-ball enthusiast, young and old — just full of stirring, 
snappy foot ball and base-ball play* 

Spirited pictures by Watson. 12mo? 338 pages. Price $1.50 

THE FOREST CASTAWAYS 

By Frederick Grin Bartlett 

A splendid tale of brave adventure* the experiences of two lads lost in the Maine 
woods in winter, and of a strange waif who joined his fortunes with theirs. 

Pictures by Varian* l2*no, 392 pages. Price $1.50 

YOUNG CRUSOES OF THE SKY 

By F* Lovell Coombs, author of “The Young Railroaders” 

Real adventure, too, of the Robinson Crusoe kind — the story of three boys 
shipwrecked from a runaway balloon, and their exciting experiences. 

Buys will like the pictures- 12mo M 380 pages. Price $1.50 


times of t 
wholesome 


THE CENTURY CO 


Union Square NEW YORK 





From “The Second Boys' Book of Model Aeroplanes 


The tooJt has over one hundred illustrations from interesting photographs and 
hetpfttl working drawings 
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Choice Books for Christmas Giving 


Rmfaard Kipling's Great Books 

THE JUNGLE BOOK 
THE SECOND 
JUNGLE BOOK 

Whatever else the children have, or do not 
have, among their books, be sure that the 
inexhaustible delights of the two J unglc Books 
are theirs* Illustrated. Price, each, $ 1*50 

Another edition, *pedolly charmings far a gift, ij bound 
in flexible red leather. Price $1 50 net, postage 8 cents 

Ernest Se ton's Delightful Book 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
A GRIZZLY 

It is a true story—wc have Mr* Seton’s word 
for that—but it has the magic of imagination* 

Its picture* make it a never-ending joy ; they are the 
author 1 *. Printed in tuio colors, with a very 
attractive binding. Price $1.50 

MASTER SKYLARK 

By John Bennett 

Young people will get a truer idea of the 
life of Shakspere’s day from this delightful 
story than from many a serious volume. 

The picture* by Reginald Birch are among the book 1 a 
delights . Price $1.50 

DONALD AND DOROTHY 

By Mary Mapcs Dodge 

Not a new hook, but always new in its power 
to interest and delight every boy and girl— 
the story of a sister and a brother —fine, 

sweet, true. Pictures. Price $1.50 

LADY JANE 

By CeciJe Viets Jamison 

A book of unusual freshness and charm, the 
story of a dear little girl whose beauty and 
sweet ways and genius for winning love 
brought her many experiences. 

Reginald Birch’* pictures are Quaint and fascinating. 
Price $T.50 

THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Every mother has wished for such a book as 
this—a Bible within the understanding of 
young children yet retaining the accepted text. 

Beautifully illustrated from famous parnOnya by the Old 
Masters. Price $1.50 


THE BROWNIE 
BOOKS 


By Palmer Cox 

Have you thought of one 
or more of these for your 
Christmas buying? There 
are eight now to make choice 
from, each one hundred and 
forty-four pages of com 
densed sunshine" pictures 
and verse done as only 
Palmer Cox knows how. 

Each Brownie book has pictures 
an every page, and board cover* 
in color- Price $1.50 each 


THE 

QUEEN 

SILVER-BELL 

SERIES 

By Frances Hodgson Bur¬ 
nett, author of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ,* 1 etc* 
Dainty, quaint tales, the 
kind children love, made 
into four exquisite little 
books, each in blue cloth 
with a picture in color on 
the cover. 


QUEEN SILVER-BELL 
RACKETTY-PACKETTY 
HOUSE 

THE COZY LION 
THE 

SPRING CLEANING 


tLactt with twenty charming ptc ■ 
tares in color by Harrison Cady. 
Price, each, 60 cents 


BOUND 
VOLUMES OF 
ST. NICHOLAS 

Beautifully bound in gay 
red covers, richly decorated. 
How children do love them! 

One thousand pages. One thou¬ 
sand picture*. The two 
Volumes, $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO 


Union Square NEW YORK 
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Acceptable ana Appropriate jSoobsfor presents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 

Publishers of “International” Bibles Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-WINSTON SERIES- 

PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS 


Recognized as Among the Finest Books Made 


T HESE handsome volumes, more than 60 in number have been 
designed to appeal to the taste of those desiring the best in 
book making. Classics of literature, history and standard 
works, travel and description, such as “The French Revolution,” 
“Romola,” “Lorna Boone, “TheMediterranean and Its Borderlands,’' 
“Switzerland ” “Florence,” “Venice,” “London,” "Paris,” “Scot¬ 
land,” etc* Printed on the finest ivory-finished paper, illustrated by 
numerous photogravures and maps; bound in the finest Italian style, 
and sold in doth boxes to match. These works are published in one, 
two, three and five volume sets, and the bindings are in rich Cloth, 
Three-Quarter Morocco, and Full Crushed Levant, handsomely tooled. 
Prices range from 33.00 per volume to $7.50 per volume. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 


The STORY-LIFE of 

W A ^HINnTON By Wayne Whipple, 

* T * AbJl Xll T VJ 1 wi i Authoi of "The Story-Life of Lincoln. 


It is a new kind of history. “It mark,^ a new era in fascinating biog¬ 
raphy,” says the NEW YORK TIMES . 

THE REAL FLESH AND BLOOD WASHINGTON is given in these 
short stories drawn from every authentic source. They comprise the 
best that has ever been written about the First and Greatest American, They 
are so woven together as to present a connected biography and a History of 
otir struggle for independence and the establishment of the Nation, 

Two handsome volumes of 709 pages, beautifully illustrated by repro¬ 
ductions of the masterpieces of American painting which bear on Washing¬ 
ton's life, together with modern pictures by Howard Pyle and others. 48 
plates in two colors. Price, in Cloth Binding, $3.00 Net* 


Tli#* SUnr\u1 if a £ I inroln A previously issued volume by the same author, treat- 
i ilc ijiury I^ITC or J-iUlCOlll j n g the Ljf e Li nco ,] n j n ghnilar manner to the Life of 

Washington. One volume, 7€Q pages, 150 illustrations. Cloth Binding, Price $1.75 


Tfm Rp^l PalocllnA nf Ta Dnv By Lewis Gaston Leary. The work is writ- 
1 lie Ixedl IT cue* line ur 1 U m U<ty teri not mer e]y f ram a Bce nic standpoint, but 

ia full of the human interest of the people of Palestine, the most historic and romantic country on 
earth. To the person without the means or time to travel the book will prove immensely entertaining, 
and to travelers a complete and convenient guide. Handsomely 
S k \ 1 Bound in Clothj Price $1.00 Net. mwI 


The Flying Boys The Ranch Girls 

By— By Margaret 

iJCllCS li^rsw ai>t\ S Pi i.m r IC5S Va wmcRmnir 


j uci ica Edward S. Ellis 

“The Flying Boys in the Sky M 
1 and “The Flying Boys to the 
Rescue”—Fascinating stories of 
adventure in Aeroplanes. 2 vols. 

Cloth. 8 illustrations. Price 
60 cents per volume. 

SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


SpYipq By Margaret ftl] 

ICS Vandercook 

First Volume; “The Ranch Girls jP 
at Rainbow Lodge.” [I s || |k 

A Clever Western Ranch Story | 
of girls who inherit a ranch and ■ j M 
j make good at running it. Cloth. 

| 4 illustrations. Price 60 cents. 

SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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JOYCE 

OF TH£ JASMINES 


Joyce of the Jasmines 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

Author of " The Golden Heart," u The Lilac Girl," " Holly " 
u My Lady of the Fog," "An Orchard Princess," 

"Kitty of the Roses," etc* 

This is another of the sweet, picturesque, charming holiday stories 
so pleasantly associated with Mr. E arbour's pen. The scenes are laid 
in the South and “ Joyce ” is a lovely young southern girl. Marginal 
decorations on each page. Small quarto, decorated cover in gold, 
with medallion, cloth, gilt top, $2,00, in a box. 

Illustrated m color by CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD 


An Accidental Honeymoon 


By DAVID POTTER 

A sparkling and breezy romance of modern times, the scenes laid 
in Maryland. The plot is refreshingly novel and delightfully handled. 
The heroine is one of the u fetchingest ” little persons m the realms 
of fiction. Marginal decorations on each page, i?mo, ornamental 
cloth, 31.35 net; postpaid $1,50. 

Eight illustrations in color by GEORGE W, GAGE 


A Sensitive Plant 


By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

With jut Introduction by Edmund Gosse 
An attractive holiday edition of Shelley's beautiful poem. Ar¬ 
tistically bound, and containing about thirty illustrations in color. 
Handsomely boxed, Svo, cloth, gilt top, $4.50 net. 

Illustrated in color by CHA 5 , ROBINSON 


In Chateau Land 


By 

ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 

Again, as in her “Italian Days and Ways” 
and in “An English Honeymoon,” 
Miss Wharton takes a merry 
party of friends upon a pleasure trip. 
This time it is through the storied cha¬ 
teaux of Tourame that the travellers 
journey. Twenty-five full-page illustra¬ 
tions in duo- tone, Large 12 mo, decora ted 
doth, gilt top, $2,00 net; postpaid $2.15. 


Chronicles of Fairyland 

By FERGUS HUME 

Th«e fanciful and charming fairy tales will please all 
the little folks. Illustrated in color by Maria _L. Kirk. 
Octa vo, decorated doth, $ 1 . 50 . 
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W^ThcmAPPm:iM^n 

of CHRI^TMAy"BOOK/ 


Eighteen Capitals of China 


By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL, M.A., LL.D., F.R-G.S, 

An important hook of timely interest. For the last six years Dr. Geil has been 
exploring China. Recently he visited each of the several capitals of the Eighteen 
Provinces, around which the present Chinese Rebellion is centered. The author 
gives us an intimate picture of the coudhions now <• listing in the Celestial Empire. 
With ico illustrations and about 12 maps. Large Svo, over 400 pages f doth, gilt top, 
$ 5.00 net; postpaid, $ 5 . 20 , 


A Woman’s World Tour i n a M otor 

By HARRIET WHITE FISHER 

A remarkable tour of 25,000 miles in a motor car. The 
iirsr of its kiod ever mu do by a woman. Illustrated with 
photographs taken en route. Profusely illustrated. 8 vo f 


SfeMBii The True Daniel Webster 

I By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, LittJX, LL.D. 

The author has given us a true history of the life of this 
great man, telling facts without fear or favor, and has also 

- —--—■— - gathered^ in this volume many portraits and scenes never 

before published, together with much entirely new information, 24 illustrations, Svo, cloth, 
gilt top, $ 2.00 net j postpaid, $ 2 , 15 . 


Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, 

FrUltS and Plants In AH Ages and in All Climes 


By CHARLES H. SKINNER 

Flowers and trees have gathered about them many stories 

■ of absorbing interest in themselves; and hitherto ho difficult 
to locate in history and literature. Mr, Skinner has gathered 
them together in the present volume. Photogravure frontis¬ 
piece and 10 illustrations ifi duo-tone T from reproductions of 
celebrated paintings of Sargent. Alexander, Reynolds, etc, 
ismo. ornamental doth, Sr.go net; postpaid. $ 1 . 65 ._ 


James McNeill Whistler yaCHT^a 

By ELIZABETH R. and JOSEPH PENNELL w r a, Mansell &co., photo 
A popular-priced edition of the only authoritative life of Whistler. The Pennells 
have thoroughly culled the material in the former edition and added much new mat¬ 
ter, It is therefore not only a new edition, but really a vcw book. Fully illus¬ 
trated with 96 plates reproduced after Whistler’s famous paintings. Crown Svo, 
Whistler binding, deckle edge, £5.50 net; three-quarter grain levant. £7.50 tk ? t . 


The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 

By GRIFFIN LEWIS 

All that it ia necessary to know about oriental rugs under one cover. 10 full 
page illustrations in color ^ 74 full-page illustrations in double-tone; 67 text designs 
in line t folding charts and maps ol the Orient. Handsome Svo, cloth, gilt lop, 
decorated box, $ 4.50 ; postpaid, $ 4 , 'jo. 


Noteworthy* Fiction 


The Far Triumph 

By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 

An enthralling novel of modem American life. Three 
illustrations in color by Martin Justice. iamo t decorated 
cloth, Si 35 net ;■ postpaid, |i 37 , 


I Fasten a Bracelet 


By DAVID POTTER 

A big, breezy out of door's story with an unusual 
climax. Colored frontispiece by Marlin Justice, lamo, 
decorated cloth, $ 1.25 net; postpaid, $ 1 . 37 . 
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THE BROWNINGS 

THMUL Lift ART 


Lilian wrirriNc 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.'S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE BROWNINGS 


Their Life and Art 

By LILIAN WHITING 

aphy t rich in hitherto unpublished 
Fully illustrated , Boxed, $2.50 net; 


A complete bio 
Browning letters. 
by mail $3.66. 

Goethe and His Woman Friends 

By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 

Discloses the true relations between the Poet and many 
charming women. With IOO illustrations. Boxed, $3.00 
net; by mail $3. iy + 


Some Aspects of Thackeray 

By LEWIS MELVILLE 

The best new Thackeray book of liis centenary 
year. With 4S illustrations. $2,50 net j by mail 
$2.67. 

The Belgians at Home 

By CLIVE HOLLAND 

Vividly depicts the country and its people. With 
l6 illustrations in color; ole. $3.50 netj by mail 
$3.66. 

Napoleon 

By ARTHUR HASSALL 

A coot lie biography that includes 
ail fresh material, fruity illustrated. 

$2.50 net ; by mail $2.6+- 


The American Dramatist 

By MONTROSE J. MOSES 

The first book devoted to American dramatists and 
their work* Fully ill us tea ted. $2.50 net; by m ail 
$2.63. 

Memories of the White House 

By COL* W. H« CROOK 

Home life of the Presidents from Lincoln to 
Roosevelt. Illustrated $2.00 net; by mail 
$2.15. 

Naval Strategy 

By ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN 

The results of twenty years' study of 
the subject. With maps. $ 3.50 net. 


THE BROAD 
HIGHWAY 


Scientific Mental 
Healing 

By H, ADDINGTON BRUCE 
An impartial survey of the entire field 
of mental healing. $ 1.50 net; by 
mail 


JEFFERY FARNOL 

pages. $ 1,35 net s by mail $ 1.46 


Ch risty. $1.25 net; by mail $1.34, $ 1 .2 5 not; by m a il $ 1 

At Good Old Siwash My H 

By GEORGE FITCH By MAR 

it book of humorous fiction of the year. A sweet and tender 5 
t>ic lures. $1.25 net j by m a il $ 1. 34 . 7 5 cents n et; by ma il ■ 

When Woman Proposes 

(ss *“*g9j By ANNE WARNER 

Sw ©© j A sprightly and original love story. Illustrated in 

I 34 - 

The Lotus Lantern 

By MARYJMLAY TAYLOR and MARTIN SA! 

A dram a Lie romance of modern Japan. Illustrated, 
net; by mail $1.34. 

Across the Latitudes 

By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 

the sea. Itlustrated, $1.25 net; by mail : 


mat, 


EPHILUPS OPPENHEIH 


Little, Brown Co., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
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IN NORTHERN IVIISTS—By Fridtjof Nansen 

** Farthest North” delighted thousands by its vigor of imagination, its masterful handling of material, 
its distinguished style. Again Nansen has applied his power—this time to an even broader, more 
heroic subject—the history of early Northward and Westward exploration which resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of North America. A fascinating work, containing much new information. IVith colored 
frontispieces and many illustrations by Nansen. Cloth , pta, 2 voh* $$■ do net; postpaid $8-/0- 


Nov eh for Diverse Tastes 


The PAINTERS 
of JAPAN 


EPOCHS of 
CHINESE 
and 

JAPANESE 

ART 


The SECRET GARDEN 


By FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 


This delightful story of fresh air and the 
magic of the joy of living is the pre-tin i- 
netit book of the season for Christmas giv¬ 
ing, because it will arouse the enthusiasm 
of readers of all tastes, acid will be loved 
by the oldest and the youngest. Either 

illustrated in (talers or 7 vith gilt top. j£ /. 35 

net; postpaid %I,47, 


Two vols-, page size w x 15 
inches, with 320 remarkable 
reproductions in collotype and 
colors, treating more fully 
than any previous work the 
wholes/ Japanese art. Arthur 
Morrison is an acknowledged 
authority. A s uimi t uou s work. 
Cloth, 2 veh, $35-00 net. 


By ERNEST F. 
FbNOLLOSA 


The greatest authority 
on oriental art, and an 
inspiring thinker, ProL 
Kenollosa in his life- 
work gives us a survey 
of the brilliant creative 
periods, showing the 
esthetic motives under¬ 
lying the various art 
forms. He sees the 
essential relations of 
Chinese and Japanese 
art, and writes an inter¬ 
esting section on the 
‘ * Pacific School ’* of de¬ 
sign. A rare hook, full 
of thought and fresh¬ 
ness. 2 vols ., doth) <pto % 
fully illustrated in colors 
and black - and - white, 
$10,00 net; postpaid 
$10.60, 


By ROBERT HlCHENS 


THE 

OLD CLOCK 
BOOK 


Robert Hichens has written no stronger 
nove! than 'The Fruitful Vine.’ . . . 
Strangely bmnfm . r . consistently natu¬ 
ral , the thought of the nature of that 
essence of ours which is not ourselves 
haunts the reader as he reads .the strong 
novel. —N. Y„ Evening Mail. 

Frontispiece by /files Guirbt. $1,40 net; 
postpaid jit .S3. 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 


A b thor qf^l 'he Old Chin a 
Book/ '‘The Old Furni¬ 
ture Book/ etc , 

Not only the fascinating old 
clocks of New England but 
of Europe and England in all 
periods arc here described. 
The peculiarities indicating 
various makers are fully set 
forth with list of 4398 clock- 
makers—the most complete 
ever made- With S04 illus¬ 
trations from photographs. 
Large i2w0f cloth. $z.40 net; 
postpaid 


By JOHN AMES MITCHELL 


“Real lovers, rarely to be encountered in 
print nowadays; extravagant, adorable, 
whimsical, full of inconsistencies and 
faults, pursuing the difficult path of true 
love with an ardor all the more lambent 
for the inequalities and perils besetting 
that dangerous way.' — N. Y. Times. 

$1.30 net; postpaid '$1.42. 


/ F.A_ 
/ Stokes 
^Company 
443 -449 
Fourth Avo. 
/ New York City 

/ Send me: 

f 1. Holiday Catalogue 
2. Cat. Children's Books 
Cat. Pictures and Cals. 


A* SPECIAL HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 

Ef you want to give iiiexpensive books 1o your 
iriends —in>r the meaningless “gdt brinks" 
—somethrug of Special personal appeal yet 
of tasteful and beautiful appearance, order t 
any of these four kooks : 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE 

It we II. SO cents net. 

AT MY WINDOW 

Johnstone. SO cents net, 

AT THE SILVER GATE 

Cheney, $f .35 net. 

SHERWOOD Robin- / 

Hood and the Three / 

Kings / 

Noyes. $ 1.75 net, / 


By GEO. H HULL 


A clear and complete work by a prominent busbies? 
man. He analyzes all theories cl cause previously put 
for ill, separates the tenable from the untenable, studies 
each depress ion of modem times, arrives at the under¬ 
lying cause and its accompanying circumstances. fie 
shows how depressions may be predicted and. outlines 
preventive measures. Exhaustive statistics are in¬ 
cluded. James J. Hill endorses the book- Cloth. Suo, 
\with diagrams t tables, etc. $ 3.73 net; postpaid, $ 2 . 95 , 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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DIVORCE— 

The Heartbreaking Question 

Which Thousands Are Facing To-day 

Is marriage sacred? Is divorce ever justified? 
Should those divorced fee! free to marry again > 
Should churches decide for the individual? 
These problems are laid bare in the startling 

_ New Novel 

Rebellion 

BY 

Joseph Medill Patterson 

Author of **A Little Brother of the Rich " 

“A clean-cut exponent of a new and popular school in 
American Action. * Attacking current social problems with 
WI^TM «««***« Me experiences broad I v™ 

freely. It is realism suffused in earnest purpose and vitalized 
111 a f 1 ° n+ Ti ^ n ° *die 5 Pace-filUna commerit; every 
nts iM th f * tory awin S s along. There are Georgia 

L!w®' i n and pur P/ € * nd line linen, as 
weEl as m the toilers s humbler garments/ 

^Tht Philadelphia North American, 

Published Oct. 2nd, REBELLION is now selling in 

its third edition. Prediction-150,000 before January 

1st. W hy ? It bolds you tight and makes you think* 

Sold wherever books'are sold. Price $1.25 net 
Publishers—The Reltly & Brit fan Co,—Chicago 


THE NEW YORK 

fSbmm# Post 

has been the leading evening news¬ 
paper in the United States for more 
than a century. 

Fearless and independent, it is an 
incorruptible advocate of the highest 
ideals in American political affairs. 
Its news columns are clean and trust¬ 
worthy, covering the news of the 
world thoroughly and intelligently, 
and its literary and other reviews are 
broad and comprehensive. Specimen 
copies will be gladly sent on appli¬ 
cation. 

SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 

Daily Edition in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico: One Year $9.00, 

Saturday Edition $51.50 per year. 

To Foreign Countries in Postal Union: 
Daily. — .816 .00 Saturda y Edition 83.00 

ittieiunii }prsf 

NEW YORK 


S U PP OS E there were 
something about your 
business that you wanted 
to keep from the know¬ 
ledge of the public. 
Suppose that it were 
printed in plain, clear 
words in this space. 

You would consider 
that the facts were pretty 
well spread before the 
public. 

Now, surely there's a 
lot you d like to have 
known. Well, then — 
what follows ? 
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Q PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN—-Best sellers run away and hide 
when the author of “The Shepherd of the Hills” comes into the running* 



“A book that will mould and make nations" 

BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE WORLD 

Ideal Christmas Gift 

Wholesome — Beautiful — Appropriate 

For All People Everywhere 

A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 

By Harold Bell Wright, Author of 

“That Printer of Udell's*’ “The Shepherd of the Hills" 
and “The Calling of Dan Matthews” 


te* • 

SPINNING y 
BARBARA WORTH 


Jacket—full Color 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


One Continuous Printing 
300,000 COPIES 


<| Boston Globe—As true to life as snap- This illustration shows a copy of 

shots caught by moving-picture cameras, ’ H I | “The Winning of Barbara Worth” 

C[j Cleveland Plain Dealer—The best thing r * ready for delivery to a customer, 

he has done so far ** a twentieth flf ^ wrapped and tied with special * £ Barbara 

century epic* ^*~ r ** ih 1 Package Band" (no- ordinary string 

Minneapolis Tribune-—The Story in its j ' .1 used)* A beautiful package for present- 

lofty entity is surcharged with the ex- r J ing to a friend or can be sent through 

ceptional and perpetually “wholesome" V* ' the mail at ordinary book postage rate 

genius of Harold Bell Wright* £'■ A f jjjgJV ■ -| (it is not sealed)* If you ask for it, 

(f Chicago Record-Herald —It is a novel | | your dealer will sell you a copy of “The 

with “body,” with a large and timely V ^ " t Winning of Barbara Worth" wrapped 

idea back of it, with sound principles ■■ , ^ and special “Barbara Package 

under it, and with a good crescendo of i Band,' * like shown in illustration, with- 

dramatic thrills. m 6 out extra charge. 

Other Novels by Mr. Wright, Bound in Uniform Style With Above. With Illustrations, 

12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 

That Printer of UdelVs—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthew;; 

Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books “makegood.” By special arrangement “The Calling of Dan Matthews,” the most widely 
discussed hook in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Beil Wright’s Ozark 
“Life Stories," That Printer of Udell's, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold* 

C[| The ’Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition, 

AW Yor& Tribune — Te embodies Ehe aKjriraiiofJ* civic and moral* of the present day* ,T 
Grand Rapid j Herald — "it Is the grrafrst Htory since Bimyan's 'Pile rim's B rut £ ess.' 11 
|f T 1 Tf* m ] Omaha pt f irId-Herald^"ii is a classic in name and apirU and rendering.” 

LI IIC1* O II0 Cl inff I Betffab Eiv n WWj — "It rep leaf 3it3 d ream a of a rthtic mac njfi ceiice. ■ 1 

Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages* l6mo (4^x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold — Cloth, 75 Cents Net* Full Leather, Gilt Top, Boxed, $1*25 Net 

Mr, Wright *$ Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 

Or Send Your Order lo the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 

Our mammoth catalog, size %Kx5K Inches. A T A I 

advertises books of all the publishers at bi^ 
saving’s, BibJes* Periodicals, etc. Write us lor 

it today. Bargains on every pa^e. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 

Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly* Big savings. Catalog: sent postage prepaid, free on request. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 

ESTABLISHED 1S95 E. W. REYNOLDS. President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 


A Christmas Classic 
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St. Nicholas in 1912 


THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES 

for young folks is St. Nicholas; and the new volume sets 
the standard higher than ever before—if such a thing be 
possible. During the first six months of the new volume, 
an important serial, or series of articles, will begin with 
every number from November to April. These serial 
features include : 

CROFTON CHUMS 

By Ralph Henry Barbour 

Another delightful and wholesome story by the popular author of il The 
Crimson Sweater,” ”Kingsford, Quarter,” etc. It promises to be the best 
of all Mr. Barbour's stories. 

THE LADY OF THE LANE 

By Frederick Grin Bartlett 

A serial for girts which will lack none of the keen interest of this author’s 
splendid story, “ The Forest Castaways. ” Told with much humor, keen 
sympathy, and artistic skill. 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN SPUR 

By Rupert Sargent Holland 

A serial which will carry young readers back to the fascination and romance 
of legendary history. The author is known for his admirable c4 Historic 
Boyhoods” and £ 'Historic Girlhoods,' * 


By Warren L. Eldred 

Will be another of the fine serial features ol St. Nicholas during 1912. 
It is a breezy, outdoor story of a summer camp, with lots of fun in the 
telling. 

"SOME GIRL” 

By Marion Hill 

One of the stories which all the family reads and enjoys, a breezy ** real- 
boy-and-gir] " story of home life, 

THE BALLADS OF THE BE-BA-BOES 

By D. K. Stevens 

A mirth-provoking series of stories in rhyme, all about the adventures of a 
new kind of little folk, with deliciously comical pictures by Katharine 
Maynadier Daland. 

JATAKA TALES 

Compiled by Ellen Babbitt 

Stories opening up a new vein in the field of literature for younger readers. 
Delightful illustrations in silhouette by Ellsworth Young. 
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St Nicholas in 1912 


PLENTY OF WHOLESOME FUN 


is one of the perennial delights of St. Nicholas. The new 
volume is to have countless jolly rhymes and jingles and 
comical drawings. Oliver Herf’ord* Carolyn Wells, and Mal¬ 
colm Douglas are among the well-known wits and versifiers 
who will be contributors during 1912. 

A STORY BY DR. GRENFELL 

is one of the very good and notable features of the year's feast, a story of 
M Brin/' Dr. Grenfell's dog, and of the Labrador hero himself. 

FAMOUS PICTURES 

By Charles L. Barstow 

will be continued, with a ** Little Gallery of paintings by each artist whose 
work is described, and anecdotes which make the painter alive. 

ANOTHER BASE-BALL SERIES 

The fine series of articles on if The Battle of Base-Ball T! just finished is to 
be followed by a companion series, dealing even more minutely with the 
fine points o! the great National game, and enriched by the experiences and 
incidents of the latest exciting race for (he pennant in the National League. 

BOOKS AND READING 

will — good news — be continued during 1912 by Miss Hildegarde Haw¬ 
thorne, whose contributions arc really gems of literature in themselves, and 
of incalculable inspiration and aid to young readers month by month. 

THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 

grows in membership and interest every month; and the contributions by 
the boys and girls themselves, evoked by the friendly competitions in draw¬ 
ing, photography, and the writing of prose and verse, are continuously 
amazing in their merit and cleverness. 

NATURE AND SCIENCE 

will continue, too, one of St, Nicholases strongest and most popular fea¬ 
tures, to which teachers, professors, curators of museums, and even the 
most distinguished scientists gladly contribute from their store any infor¬ 
mation which may be sought by young nature-lovers. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR 


OTHER GOOD THINGS IN RICH MEASURE 

Send for the beautiful Nicholas Treasure Chest ** 

THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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If New York 


The Most 
Influential 
Magazine 
in America 


ij Cer/if a Copy 
$ 1.^0 a Tear 


TF New York should burn, like 
^ Baltimore or San Franeisco, it 
would bring financial disaster on 
this entire continent. 

New York to-day is consid¬ 
ered by engineering and insurance 
authorities to be in fully as great 
danger of destruction by fire as 
were Baltimore and San Francisco 
before their fires came. 

The story of the conflagration 
danger in New York—which, con¬ 
sidered as a whole, is growing worse 
from year to year—is told in a care¬ 
fully prepared article by Arthur E. 
McFarlane. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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Should Burn? 


r I A HE December number of 
^ McClure’s is notable, also, 
for Jane Addams’s powerful article 
on the position of the working 
girl—the young girl of sixteen or 
seventeen who struggles, as one 
girl did for seven months, to save 
money for a pair of shoes, who lives 
perilously near the border line 
of physical and spiritual starvation. 

The McClure standard of fiction 
is maintained by six diverting short 
stories, including “The Elope¬ 
ment,” a story by Perceval Gibbon 
of a German Princess, an automo¬ 
bile, and a quixotic young American. 


© 

Edited by 
S. S. McClure 


Tht McClure 
Publications 

Incorporated 

McClure Building 
New York 


FOR DECEMBER 1911 
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The 

World To-Day 


Good Cosmopolitan 

Housekeeping 


aims lo be—and is—the most in¬ 
teresting magazine ni America, 
Two great novels will be pub¬ 
lished as serials this year; one, 
“The Turning Point/' by Robert 
W. Chambers, with illustrations, 
by Charles JJana Gibson; two, 
“The Price She Paid," byT>avid 
Graham Phiitips^ and illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy r 
One began in our October Hum¬ 
bert the other in November. 
Other features are George Ran* 
dolph Chester (“Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford"), Jack London, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Gouvcrneur Mor- 
ria, E. Phillips Qppenheim and 
Other eminent authors and artists. 


is pre-eminently the best among 
the review njagarineSt just as 
Cosmopolitan, its sister publi¬ 
cation is admittedly the best 
general m a gazin e. A111 he news— 
here, in Europe, &ftd in the Tar 
East'—o£ politics, science, re¬ 
ligion and art will be told each 
month,, a little more completely, 
a little more clearly, a little better 
than in any other publication. 
The illustrations will be superb. 
No matter what other magazine 
you read, you cannot afford to 
be without The World To-Day, 
It stands alone as America's 
great review publication. 


is. the best woman*5 magazine 
published, it towers head and 
shoulders over all competitors in 
real value to this woman who in in 
charge of her home—or expects to 
be- It has the best fiction, house¬ 
keeping hiulSr recipes anti menus, 
that money can buy. There are 
pages of fashion news and em¬ 
broidery hints, as well a*, depart, 
ments for the children, and news 
articles of the day that will appeal 
to the husband and father as 
strongly us they do to the wife and 
daughter. 


The Family Group - 

$1.50 


At % Price 


Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 
World To-Day . 

Fqt onc year each. 


Total value $ 6.00 


i 1 Our Price 
, Only 


Cosmopolitan .«,... . 
Good Housekeeping 

Total. 


Our Price 
Gniy 


Our Price 
Only 


Cosmopolitan .... 
Good Housekeeping 
St, Nicholas. 

Total ,,,, . 


Our Price 
Only 


Otir Price 
Only 


Our Price 
Only 


Cosmopolitan, 
Century.,** * * 

Total 


Our Price 
Only 


Cosmopolitan. 
Everybody’s 
Century.. 

Total 


Our Price 
Only 


Send subscriptions for tin 


ese magazines to 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, Room 175, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 




[Cosmopolitan .. . 

1 Everybody’s . 

McClure's or American. 

$i,^o 

i. So 

j. 50 

Total * __ r . . 

$ 4 ' 5 ° 

Good Housekeeping.. 

, Woman’s Home Companion 
St. Nicholas 

$1.50 

r.50 

3.00 

Total. 

$6,00 

Cosmopolitan . . 

Good Housekeeping . *. . 

Century...... 

$1*501 

i.$o 

4*00 

Total . 

$7.00 

i Cosmopolitan .,,, * 

American or McClure’s* * *.. 
Century .... 

$1-50 

i- 5 <* 

4.00 

Total. 

$ 7 -oo| 
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THE NEW AUTOCRAT 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 

known as Dr* Crothers to thousands of readers, 
occupies a unique position in American letters. 
He is the logical successor of Dr. Holmes, and 
has won undisputed position as the foremost 
American essayist. 

Like Dr. Holmes, his successor in the field of 
humor, philosophy, and kindly satire contributes 
regularly to 


TIIE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The publishers of the Atlantic have prepared 
the only collected and uniform edition of Dr. 
Crothers 3 s writings. It is published in four vol¬ 
umes, 


THE GENTLE READER 
THE PARDONER S WALLET 
AMONG FRIENDS 
BESIDE TIIE CHRISTMAS FIRE 

which are full of charming, whimsical reading which no one but Dr. Crothers could write, 
Every possible phase of life is touched by his unfailing wit and keen philosophy. He dis¬ 
cusses in his own characteristic fashion 


The Evolution of the Gentleman The Christmas Spirit 
The Honorable Points of Ignorance Unseasonable Virtues 
The Mission of Humor The Cruelty of Good People 

The Ignominy of Being Grown Up How to Know the Fallacies 
The Hundred Worst Books, etc, 

WE OFFER 

THE 4-VOLUME EDITION OF DR. CROTHERS’S WORKS 

and 

THE ATLANTIC FOR 1912 
FOR $5.00 CASH 


The books will be sent anywhere in the United States, express prepaid. 

tion is printed and bound at The Riverside Press. The books are 6 } 2 X $K inches in size 
it to hold in the hand for comfortable reading or to slip into the pocket on a journey. 

; bound in heavy red buckram, with gilt top and gilt lettering. There is no indication on 
Is that they are published as a set, and each can be used as a separate gift, if desired. 
>lumes are not cheap premiums, but constitute the only collected and uniform edition of 
?rs‘s works. This edition is sold only in connection with the Atlantic Monthly, Dr, 
wnrU be hoimht senaratelv except for the regular net price, $ 1,25 a volume. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 

4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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New- York, New-York. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOUNDED IN 1S&4 

Franklin H. Sargent, President 
RECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING INSTITUTION 
FOR DRAMATIC TRAINING IN THIS COUNTRY. 

For catalogue and Information apply 10 
The Supcrbtaey, Room 14^,. Carnegie Hall. 

New-York, New*York, in West 55th Street. 

Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 

StHorn Fi.tEtGiRi.S- Number in each class, limited to d^ht pupils. 
Removed from" 6 West 4Sth Street to new fireproof building* 3vi 
West 55th Street. Residence 20 We 3 t 55th Street, _ 

New-York, New-York City, LOOCi Madison Ave. 

Elinor Comstock Music School ^,5“ id SS 

school. Lesclvetiaky method, Piano, Vocal, Harmony, Sight Read- 
in g, Ensemble Playing, Lectures, Recitals. Classes arranged in 
French, Classic Danci ng. Literature, H istory o f Art. Catalogues . 

New- York, New-York City, 1 Mt, Morris Park, West. 

The Wright Oral School for the Deaf 

Boarding and Day School. Kindergarten to College or Rudness. 
Speech and Lip-Reading only, Pounded ISQ4, 

New-Yurk, New-York- 241 Central Park West, tor. frith St. 
T-Vir* BOARDING AND DAY Pudding directly 

1 no Cseinpie SCHOOL FOR GIRLS opposite Central 
Park. Regular and Special Courses. Languages, Music. Art, etc. 
Social recreation. Out-of-door lise, Tennis, hurseback. European 
travel,' Mrs. T. D arhingt*™ Semi-le, Principal. 

New-York, New-York, bl E. 77th Street, 

THE FINCH SCHOOL 

A boarding and day school for girls from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, corresponding to college, which develops individuality; culti¬ 
vates the human interests and sympathies, and is abreast of modern 
thought. 

Curriculum includes Psychology, Ethics, Economics, Sociology, 
Law, English, Living Languages, Music and Art. 

New fireproof ten-story building equipped with every appliance 
essential to safety and comfort. Basket-ball and tennis court, 

Mrs, Jessica Gahretron Finch, A-B„ LL.B-, Priodpak 

New-York, New-York, Riverdate Ave,, near 252d St.. West. 

A Country School for Girls 

try and city life. Out-of-door sports on school park of 35 acres near 
tUe Hudson Kiver. Academic Course Primary Glass to Graduation. 
M usic and Art. Terms j&lflOO, Miss Bam;a and M is^ Whm'i'in. 

New-York* New-York, 2<\42 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Holcn M. Scoville’s ScH gVrls^ 0r 

Music, Art. HousehoId Econotnics. Regu,lar courses and speeml 
studies. Outdoor exercise. Gymnasium. European travel parties. 
Home care and soda) life. _' 

Nrw-Ydrk, New-York* 607 Fifth Avenue. 

The Gardner School for Girls £0 

Exclusive location. Regular and special courses. Music,-Art. Elo¬ 
cution. Physical Culture, Dancing. Outdoor life. All advantages 
of city with delightful home lire. (57th year.) 

Neiv-YoRK T New-York, 59 West 96th Street, 

T’ Vi a QnirlHor GO LL E GI AT E loth year. K.in d ergarten to 

i nt aiuaaer school. College, iii ff h school for 

Girls. Grammar, Primary for both Sexes, Playground, Resident 
Students, £475 per year. Exceptional faculty for Kindergarten traiu- 
iug. Dr. Jenny B - Mer ril i„ Dean. M y ron T. Soup dew, Frin, 
New-York, Pelham Manor. 

Mrs. Hazcn’s School for Girls 

Half hour from Grand Central .Station, New York. 

Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 

_ :Miss SAR a Lot ise Tka hiv, Associate. 

N t w-Yo xtc, Bin gha m to n. 

THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 


for Girls. 

Twenty-ninth year. 


Mrs. Jane Grey H yde. Founder. 

Miss Mary R. H yde > . . , 

M iss Jane Bre wster Hvnn j,’Principals, 


N e tv- Y"o r k, M ilbrook. 

BENNETT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

MILBROOK, N. V. 

N ew- York, Com wa 11 -c> n-11 udson, 

N GW York ^ T' [ ^ successful school with a magnifi- 

T AD EM \ cent equipment. Special practi- 
cal hiisiness course for buys not going to college. On H udsbn'River 
H ighhuids near west Foint. f>eparate dtpa run en t for boy& uudtr 
14. For catalogue, address. Sebastian C, Jones, SupL 


N n w-Yo ft k . Obsin in g-on- 1 1 udson. Si cuated on Briar 

The H O LB ROOK SCHOOL 

Hudson. 46th year. Fits boys for College, Ample equipment ary) 
grounds. Individual care. Satisfactory references as to character 
necessary. For catalogue, address The Holurook Scttum 

New-York, Rye. 

RYE SEMINARY 

A School for Girls, 

Mrs, S, J. Life. The Misses Stowe, 

N e w Jersey, Borden to wn -on- il lc-D c la ware. 

BordenLown institute, 0 u r first m 

uchlvvv j S to strong, manly, successful men- 
phyaically, mentally, morally. College and business preparation 
Catalogue, Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. Kev.T.H, Lain 
DON: A,M., D-D., Prtn. Lieut.-Col. T. D. Landon, Commandant, 

Connecticut, Washington, 

WYKEHAM RISE 

A Country School for Git Is. 

_ _ Miss Davies, Princi pal, 

Maryland, Forest Glen. 

NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 

FOR GIRLS 

Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 

A unique school for ihe education of girls by rational, 
effective means. Congenial groups and small classes, 
in Academic Studios. Languages, Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Library and Secretarial Work, 
Outdoor lift. Pure air, pure water,, perfect sanitation. 

For illustrated book, address Box 1QQ. 

Maryland, Port Deposit. 

THE TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

A n K fidmved J'rrfiaratQry Schpol 
Enrolment limited to hoys of high character. Tuition, J/OU. Elabo¬ 
rately illustra ted book it request Thetas Stole ham Baker , lj].D, 

M a ss a chusetts , N orthamptoa, 

MissCapen’s School 

many years known as Ihc Burnham School,” will in the future I* 
called " Miss Capen’s School for Girls.” Correspondence should 
be addressed to _ Miss B. T. Ca pen, Principal. 

M a ss a ch u setts , N Orth ampton. F ounde d by M a ry A. E urr- 
TUjra Pnnnh-G m School for ham in 1&77, is eon tin nine 
niL DUl'imaiH Girls without in 1 emmion itrukt 
the direction of Miss Helen E- Thompson aud Miss Martha C- lDn> 
ham. Prenaratffry, Graduating, and Special Courses. Correspondency 
sh ould be add rested to Mess Helen E. Thompson, Headmistress ' 

M ASS ACHUSETTS , Spr iiigfield. 

!C THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

College Preparatory, English, Music, Domestic Science, Special 
Courses, - Certificate admits to VaSSar, SmitSi, Mt- Holyoke, Web 
Dsiey, Si mmo ns. M tss PtiK't bft. Principal, Springfield, Mass._ 

Massachusetts, Norton. t3fl males from Boston) 

"VU hp^tnil Seminary for Young Women, TTtli year. Large 
vv utrci. LVJii en (jnwm e n T perm its moderate tc rms. Ce r ufiaus 
to Col lege. Ad va nc ed Co ursts for hi gb -s elm 0 j gra dn ates and utlieTS, 
Art and M usic. A an p I e gr 0 un ds a nd b u i 1 din gs. G y mnasi um. Sports. 
CatslogL]L L and views. Rev. Samuel V r Co 3 .r s A.M., D. D., Prea. 

Massachusetts, Worcester, S 3 Providence Street. 

Worcester Academy StEl'SS- 

sive equipment. Gymnasium. Ll Me gar on ” a noble recrefttiop hatL 
Swimming pool. Splendid athletic field. Quarter-mile track. 7Sih 
year begins Sept. 12. Catalo gue, D. W. Abeb ckomisie. LL-D.. 

Pennsylvania, Chester, 50th Vcsl 

Pennsylvania Military College En ^^g 

(C.EChemistry (B.S-); Arts (A.BJ. Also Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Ariiltery, Cavalry. National reputation for excellence 01 
system and results. Catalogue of Col. Charles E, Hvatt. Pre s. 

Pennsylvania .Ogootz School P.O., RoxA- Twenty minutes Irow 
Ognnl 7 SHmn.1 fok Young Philadelphia. Inc 

U o 01UZ 5C11001 Ladies. late Mr. Jay ? 

fine property. Park of 65 acres. The social and family lift is a “S' 
tfogiEisliing feature. Catalogue and views 011 request- Miss SvlvU 

J. East man, Miss A . A. Sutherland, Principals.___ 

Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr t Box K. 

Tlie Misses Shipley’s School 

Advantages of situation opno&ite Brym Mawr College. Cdlw 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Specialists iti all departments' 
R e s tdent Athl e ties Dire cl or. For ci rcular ad dress Thf. Secse t^ m 
Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr. Preparatory to Bryn 
ll f 1 "R ti 1 tJ i ti School Smith, Vassar, and ^ ^ ®".v 
l 11C LS a l a W1 n For Girls Co 11eges. Cortificate, pn^ 
leges. Also a strong general course. Fire-proof stone ® u It 3' 
Address P, O. Pox D Jane L, Beownem., A,M.« 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnscjn, A.B., Associate 
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Michigan, Detroit. Established 1S7& 

The Detroit Home and Day School 

Thirty received in the school-family. Prepares for College, 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories For physics, chernistry, 
md do meatic science, _ I ' he Misses \,i ggett, P rincipa I s. 

California, Los Angeles, 

California Hospital school for nurses, 

Three years learning profession imthsnU expense in California's 
oeautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, Eye and Ear Depart¬ 
ments. Illustrated booklet free. Write, Medical Director. 


LUNorFi, Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPT, 
offers 35& class-room courses to non-resident students. 
One may thus do part work for a Bachelor’s degree. 
Elementary courses in many subjects, of tiers ior 
Teachers* Writers, Accountants, Bankers, Business 
Men, Ministers, Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time. 
19th Year. U. of C. (Div. 4>, Chicago, III. 


Home 

Study 


Yon know the general fame of these Prints, 
the acknowledged standard of art reproduction ; 
but what you perhaps do not realise is that we 
send them on approval, ■ through the art 
stores or direct, as you wish. Our patrons find 
this a convenient way to select their gifts for 


Connecticut, Sound Beach 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 


For Adults as well as Young Folks. 

Arcadia : Sound Beach, Connecticut* 

Near to the heart of Nature, 

Seashore, Suburbs, and Country. 

In Education and Recreation. 

Three Departments 

1 . PROFESSIONAL 2 . POPULAR 1. JUVENILE 
Under Management of EDWARD F- BIGELOW, with 
Efficient Assistants. 

Send Kjc. for "The Guide to Nature"’ 
lor Adults, Giving Full Particulars. 


Christmas 


New Year’s, birthdays, etc. Of thuir high quality 
Mr. Abbey himself said, " 1 could not wish better/' 
They range in price from fifty cents to 
New Illustrated Catalogue, nearly 4-:ni cuts— 
practically a Handbook of American Art, sent for 
25 cents Stamps accepted!; this cost deducted 
from purchase of fixe prints. 

Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc* 
Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old photographs, etc* 

“ Dotfilby," above, by Lydia Fit hi Emmett Cb&yrighi by 

IRTIS & CAMERON BOSK 


Twice as many by feeding green cut bone, 

MANN’S bonecutteb Free Trial 

No money in advance. Gafig frea, 

F. W, Mann Co., Box 3031AIlford* Massi 


By the New 
Triple-Screw 
Steamship 


By the Mammoth 
Steamships 


Y' To the 

lirUEBA- 


Adriatic 


ItALYm* 

-Egypt 

Via. 

AZORES 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS And 
VlLLEFRANCHE 


Laurentic 


America 

■ CALLING AT 
ALL POINTS 

of interest 

en ROUTE 


The Largest British 
Steamers Ever 
| Sen* ta the 
Mediterranean 


The Largest 
Steamer Ever 
Sent to the 
Caribbean 


SAILING FROM 
NEW YORK 

December 2 

January 10 January 24 
February 21 March 6 


[VER WILE 


SAILING from NEW YORK 

January 20 
February 24 

EACH CRUISE THIRTY-ONE DAYS 


Also Regular Sailings from 

NEW YORK and BOSTON to 

MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 

By the Superb Twin-Screw 
Steajnma 

“CRITIC” “ CANOPIC” “ROMANIC " 


Booklet (ti«J Itineraries on Request 

Pleasure Cruise Department 

9 Broadway, New York 
OFFICES and AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Full Particulars on Request 

White Star Line 

9 Broadway, New York 

OFFICES ini AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 









t>o CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—FINE WATCHES 


The Spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in the 
Waltham watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so 
perfectly as a Waltham, none combines such qualities of practical usefulness. 



WATCH 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 


WALTHAM. MASS. 






UCH of the charm of the text 
of that almost ideal volume, 
''The Lure of the Garden,” is 
due to the author s own intense 
love of gardens, 

“It is only lately,” Miss Hawthorne said 
this summer in speaking of the book during 
its making, “that I have become, through 
force of necessity, a city-dweller, and this 
writing about gardens is a delight and a 
kind of mental return. This lure of the 
garden is desperately strong, once felt, but 
of at! the obsessions we are subject to, it 
strikes me as the most satisfactory—boobs 
are good, but the garden takes you into the 
sun and rain and mixes you up generally 
with the earth, which most of us get too far 
away from. . * . If any one is influenced by 
this book tu make a garden, I shall be almost 
as delighted as when I set to make my own.” 

But M iss Hawthorne, the readers of her 
book will find, uses the phrase “make a gar¬ 
den” in a sense larger than the popularly 
accepted one. It is the social side of gardens 
which she avowedly endeavors to convey to 
her fortunate reader, and an understanding 
of how the social value of gardens is com¬ 
ing to be better understood and enjoyed here 
in America; how even a very small place is 
capable of yielding a vast deal of pleasure, 
and how the secret of thoroughly using a 
garden is one well worth knowing. 

A more exquisite piece of book-making 
than this, it would be hard to find* 

Oxe of the really worth while gift- books 
of the holiday season is the charming new 
edition of "/Esop’s Fables,” richly bound, 
with an unusual combination of quaint 
drawings by that clever illustrator, E. Boyd 
Smith, choice type, and delicate pages in tint. 

For generations these fables have been 
among the evergreens of literature; but they 
are new to every generation, and so long as 
language endures their wit and wisdom will 
make appeal. 



There has been no book published on China 
and the Chinese people so valuable and illu¬ 
minating as Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross's “The Changing Chinese,” Professor 
Ross's long residence on the Western coast 
gave him special interest in the Orient and 
its problems; then he took a year's leave of 
absence, and spent several months traveling 
in China and studying Chinese society, and 
the problems of its religion, education, posi¬ 
tion of women, opium, and labor. Professor 
Ross is a severe critic of Chinese civilization, 
but a warm admirer of the people and a 
firm believer in their destiny. In China he 
sees reproduced the European Middle Ages 
before the regenerative introduction of the 
Greek culture. The Chinese are on the 
threshold of their Renaissance, he says. He 
applauds the labors of missionaries and edu¬ 
cators to introduce Western ideals and 
learning into China, but at the same time 
upholds the policy of immigration barriers 
against the Chinese until the relation be¬ 
tween population and opportunities in China 
has approximated to that between population 
and. opportunities in the West. 

“The fact is,” says Professor Ross, “to 
the traveler who appreciates how different 
is the mental horizon that goes with another 
stage of culture or another type of social 
organization than his own, the Chinese do 
not seem very puzzling. Allowing for dif¬ 
ference in outfit of knowledge and funda¬ 
mental ideas, they act much as we should 
act under their circumstances.” 

H is discussion of China as it appears to 
the ranging eye, the race fiber of the Chi¬ 
nese, the race mind of the Chinese, the 
struggle for existence in China, the indus¬ 
trial future of China, its grapple with the 
opium evil, the unbinding of the Chinese 
women, Christianity in China, “the Far 
West in the Far East,” is intensely interest¬ 
ing reading, Et is a volume absolutely essen¬ 
tial to a right understanding of the struggle 
now going on in China. 


Youvg folks will enjoy Jean Webster’s 
new hook, “just Patty”; but it is the 
older folks, who have known some of the 
responsibilities and heartaches of life, who 
will get the most out of the nonsense 
and fun of this altogether delightful little 
record of the pranks of a most bewitching 
school-gir) heroine. The author is a grand¬ 
niece of Mark Twain; and her mother is 
the only person now living who was inti¬ 
mately associated with the great humorist's 
early days. 


There is added interest in reading Pro¬ 
fessor Forman’s “Stories of Useful In¬ 
ventions,” when one thinks of them as 
really chapters in the history of civilization, 
since in this connected record of the inven¬ 
tion of the match, the stove, the lamp, the 
forge, the steam-engine, etc., may be traced 
the growth of human progress. Professor 
Forman is the first to bring together in one 
book the evolution of these mile-stones in 
human history. It is a book which intelli¬ 
gent young people will specially enjoy. 


NEW BOOK NOTES 




ARRY A. FRANCK went 
around the world practically 
without a cent. Tt cost him 
$172 to do Spain one summer; 
and the readers of his two 
books. "A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World” and “Four Months Afoot in Spain,” 
will find it hard to decide on which of the 
two trips he—or they-—had more pleasure. 
For the sum of $172 is, after all, a scant 
one to carry an American across the Atlan¬ 
tic and back, and give him four months' liv¬ 
ing, however humble. For those interested, 
who have not read his book, here is the 
Spanish summer's expense account: Trans¬ 
portation, $90; food and lodging, $55; hull- 
fights, sights, souvenirs, $10; miscellaneous, 
$17; total, $172. Those who read the full 
record of “Four Months Afoot in Spain” 
will find it a picturesque and altogether de¬ 
lightful story of one thousand miles on foot 
and twice that distance by third-class rail, 
always closely In touch with the masses of 
Spain's highways and byways. 

There is a personal flavor in Joseph H* 
Choate’s new book, “American Addresses,” 
which adds to its value and interest, since 
the addresses now gathered into book form 
—there are twenty-two—recall events and 
associations with which the author was 
closely connected, and men whom he hon¬ 
ored and loved* These addresses range 
through a period of nearly fifty years, and 
in them the first place is given to “my kins¬ 
man, Rufus Choate, because of my personal 
relations to him and my great obligations to 
him, and because now, after the Lapse of 
more than fifty years since his death, he still 
stands as the most famous and fascinating 
of American advocates. The luster of his 
fame is not dimmed and the charm of his 
personality is as familiar and as beloved as 
ever. Few men and women now living have 
ever seen or heard of him, and his published 
orations and speeches give but a faint idea 
of the wonderful power of his presence and 
his voice, but the tradition of his matchless 
eloquence will linger for generations to 
come.” 

Of the art critics of the day, Mr. Caffin 
stands unquestioned as an authority who has 
developed in an unusual degree the gift of 
imparting to others his understanding and 
appreciation of pictures* His new hook, 
"The Story of French Painting,” carries on 
that helpful series begun in “The Story of 
Dutch Painting” and continued in “The 


Story of Spanish Painting,” but it has even 
more interest for the American student and 
reader than the earlier volumes, in that so 
many Americans are handing on the prin¬ 
ciples which they derived from their student¬ 
ship in Paris. Mr* Caffin's latest book dis¬ 
cusses a number of individual painters, but 
makes no pretense of encyclopedic complete¬ 
ness. It aims to trace the evolution of 
French painting as it has been affected by 
outside influences and shaped by the genius 
of the French race. It aims, further, to 
correlate the growth of French painting with 
the changes in the social and political life 
of the nation, and with the manifestation of 
the French spirit in other departments of 
intellectual and artistic activities, particu¬ 
larly in that of literature. Paris, Mr. Caffin 
claims, has been to the modern world, dur¬ 
ing the late century, the clearing-house of 
artistic methods and ideals* His “Story of 
French Painting” is therefore, in a large 
measure, the recapitulation of the varying 
motives and methods of painting in the mod¬ 
ern world. The illustrations have the more 
interest and value, because instead of.repre¬ 
senting the work of individual artists, they 
have been selected with a view to empha¬ 
sizing phases of the general movement. 

Mexico is, naturally, much pleased with the 
new book of travel, "The Man Who Likes 
Mexico,” written out of several years' en¬ 
joyable experiences the length and breadth 
of Mexico, by Wallace Gillpatrick, a New 
Englander by birth, a Californian by adop¬ 
tion, and a New Yorker by virtue of resi¬ 
dence in later years. The feeling has been 
expressed in the Mexican papers that Mr. 
Gillpatrick’s work will do much to form 
new ties of friendship between Americans 
and Mexicans of culture* 

“The first thing that impressed me in 
Mexico,” Mr. Gillpatrick says, “and con¬ 
tinued to impress me, was that the Mexicans 
took people at their face value. My chief 
and unfailing satisfaction in Mexico came 
from being accepted for purely human and 
persona! reasons by my Mexican friends. 
I was happy in Mexico because the people 
and the land were sunny. I lived there 
nearly six years, traveled a great deal alone, 
both in cities and in lonely places, and never 
met with any save kind, courteous, and gen¬ 
erous treatment from the Mexicans*" 

It is his genuine sympathy with Mexico 
and its people which makes the book a 
unique contribution to Mexican travel vol¬ 
umes. 
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Fairy Soap has a Dainty, 

Refreshing Odor ( 

Compare Fairy Soap with any other white toilet 
soap—in appearance, odor, shape and use. Fairy 
Soap is made from high grade vegetable oils! 

It is dainty, refined and delicate in perfume. 

It has the looks, odor and performance 
j |l > of a high-class product. S 1 

Fairy Soap—the pure, white, floating, |y 

'll oval cake — costs but 5c. an 


THE N t K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


in gtamt)g f or CO py of Fairbanks “Juvenile Hiatory of the United States. 1 *- 

Interesting, in .t^etlve,Him* rated 1} Denslov/. Address, The N. K. Fair bank Company, Department 6, Chicago, III. 
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9hC KEftf 

„ • HEHUfS . 


Its ingredients— pine-tar, glycerine, pure 
vegetable oils—are exactly what the scalp 
requires. They control dandruff, impart 
vitality to the hair, prevent premature 
baldness. 

Packer's Tar Soap has been for nearly 40 years 
the recognized standard shampooing agent. 

. THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Suite 87 A, 81 Fulton St., New York. 


Send for our booltlet 
of practical informa¬ 
tion. "How to Care for 
the Hair and Scalp," 
It will be mailed free 
on request. 


ViT “YOU CANNOT 
r BEGIN TOO EARLY”. * ~ 

S CALP cleanliness is the first essential to 
hair health. To have healthy, thick and 
glossy hair, in spite of the passing years, the 
best medical authorities advise shampooing 
systematically — early and late — with 
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(Pure as the Pines) 














" I do express the hope thai. by poaessint and controlling such a 
book as this Encyclopedia Britannica. {lam bn dm xnay htcimit. more 
than it has ever been in the past an imposing ccniie o! woe Jd wide 
intellectual life, and able in carry nut not only hs national but also 
ila international function .' 1 


Th$ late S. H BUTCHER President of the British Academy, 
M. P. for the University of Cambridge. 


"The Cambridge 
Uni VC ratty Press has 
rendered a great 
P mb lie service, es¬ 
pecially to the rising 
generation, by . . . 
distributing widely 

this Eleventh Edi¬ 
tion of the Britan* 
nica, fresh in its 
contents and ingen¬ 
ious and pleasing in 
mechanical execu¬ 
tion." 


"Probably no 
other work has ever 
gathered together 
contributors such 
a body of experts. 
. . . It will for 

years to come be, 
in America and 
England, the one 
indispensable book 
of lefereoce," 


THE NEW (11® EDITION 

or THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNIC A 


A letter from e*-President 
Eliot, of Harvard 


The Outlook, New York 


A novel new 
binding for the 
India paper im¬ 
pression of the 
Encyclopaedia 
Britan nica 


Extreme flexi¬ 
bility ensured by 
lire use of a limp, 
velvet-finished 
suede leather 


THE WORK IS NOW COMPLETELY PUBLISHED 


And is being dispatched to applicants—the entire work, 29 volumes~on receipt of 
the first payment of $5,00. Subscribers will now receive the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in one shipment The incoming supplies of complete sets, fresh from the 
printer and binder, will ensure that orders registered now will be promptly executed. 
The preliminary announcement of the 11th Edition in advance of publication resulted in 
an unparalleled tribute to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, more than 32,000 orders for 
the work (value over $5,000,000) being registered before it was published. This 
necessarily involved inconvenience to many applicants, who had to wait for their books. 
It is advisable, however, that new applications shall be registered quickly—while the work 
is in stock. Should a new printing still be found necessary, it would again necessitate delay 
in turning out complete sets. Especially is immediate application advisable in the case 
of those who wish to purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica as a Christmas present. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


d motive with most persons when making a. Christmas present is to give something useful but 
time “distinctive” and the great difficulty is to think of something suitable lo give. The new 
ritamuca, while more than filling every ordinary requirement, has a special appropriateness as a 
Christmas is a season when men and women may he said.to yield to a recognition of ideals, 

(See next three pages) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopedia Britannica Dept.) 

35 WEST 32d ST., NEW YORK ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO 






A NEW ALL FLEXIBLE BINDING 

BOUND IN FULL LIMP VELVET SUEDE, AFFORDING A MAXIMUM OF FLEXIBILITY 
AND SOFTNESS. SMOOTH FRENCH CALF LINING, SILK SEWN, ROUND CORNERS,GILT 
EDGES, GOLD LETTERING ON SIDES AND BACK, WITH GOLD ROLL INSIDE COVERS 


i 



This new binding for the India paper volumes has all the merits of 
previous styles as well as the following: 

1. Greater Durability. The covets are rendered perfectly flexible by 
a lining of calfskin, and will therefore not crease or crack, as the customary 
cardboard lining has been dispensed with. 

2. Greater Pliancy. The volumes are as flexible and “give" as 
though the covers were removed and only the India paper contents remained. 
They maybe folded into four without risk of damage (see photograph overleaf), 
o. Greater Portability. T he new Encyclopaedia Britan nica is designed 
and recognized as a book not merely for reference but for reading. It 

is no small advantage of the new format that an odd volume 
of the work can be doubled like a magazine and slipped into 
||b the coat pocket, or into a traveling bag, ready to occupy an 

ip^ idle half-hour. 

Bbjgib 4, Greater Charm, The velvety surface offered by the 
■ 'w natural nap of the skin of the cover is gratifying 

alike to the eye and the touch. It would be difficult 
■M to find a material more pleasing in respect of colour 

i or texture than this mote-grey leather. It has all 
■ JP the distinction of a binding de luxe, for it is at once 
unusual and appropriate. (It is sold only with a 
bookcase, which is included in the price.) 

NOTICE-—The Velvet Suede binding can only be pro- 
duccd in limited quantities. Therefore, anyone wishing 
the Encyclopaedia Britan nica In this style of binding 
either for himself or as a Christmas gift, should order 
at once. Delivery can take place at any time, but orders 
should be placed at the earliest possible moment. 


In the Indi.i Paper, Full Limp Velvet Suede Format tlir 
flexible quality of the binding muy be 
utilized to the utmost 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS— Continued from page 1 

aspirations and traditions which are the common property of the ’whole of mankind. Being a festival observed 
in all Christian countries, it typifies the truth that the most vital of human interests disregard the barriers 
of nationality, and being established in commemoration of events which occurred ages ago it expresses the debt 
of the present to the past. 

The Encyclopaedia Britan nica is the only work in any language in w hich an attempt has been made to 
epitomize and elucidate in an adequate manner the thought, achievements and life of our common humanity. 
It has been built upon a structure so broad in its foundations and so inclusive in its scope as to ignore no 
sphere of human activity, and no fact of useful purport in the evolution of the race. 

Drawing its contributors from every civilized country, the Nth edition is based on the essentially cosmopolitan 
character and origin of the main factors which make for human progress, and in freely applying the historical 

method in every department of knowledge, there has 
been constant endeavour to express the present in terms 
of the past in which that present finds its roots, 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA IN THE HOME 

^^TTE Encyclopaedia Britannica is so obviously a gift the 
1 usefulness of which wilt be shared by its possessor 
with others, young and old, that it is impossible to 
think of it in the light of a Christmas present without a 
thought of its general utility in the household. The 
amount of service which it can render under such circum¬ 
stances is clearly only limited by the extent of the desire 
of the members of the family for information. Its 40,000 
articles not only complete the whole circle of hiunait 
knowledge, but the arrangement of the text, and Us 



Not the least merit of the new Full Limp Velvet Suede Format 
is that a volume can be doubled up and conveniently 
carried in the pocket or in a'traveling bat r 










A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

AN ENORMOUS WORK REDUCED, BY THE USE OP INDIA PAPER, TO 
VOLUMES ONE INCH THICK 



analysis in an index {volume _!>, containing n 4 X) t um references), have been so carried out that from the 
pages of the work the enquirer can at once select the one which deals with the subject which interests him. 
Whether his need of the moment relates to the rules of a game, the repair of a house, the laying out of a 
garden, the breeding of a dog, the treatment of a cold, the latest theory of radio-activity, or the influence of 
Wagner, the answer to the reader’s question comes as directly and as quickly as though the specialist who 
wrote the article was at hand to furnish in person the practical guidance demanded. 


FOR THE MERE PLEASURE OF READING 


B UT perhaps the chief merit of the book as a household treasure is that from merely referring to it, its 
possessor is led to read its articles for the pleasure they afford. He soon finds that the vast fund of 
knowledge accumulated in this hook by the leading authorities in every branch of human achievement has 
all the interest of a real contribution to litera¬ 
ture. So universal is its appeal that anyone r r ? *-.T r Tfy- 
who has the slightest interest in the facts or the V ■ 

romance of nature or of life is bound eventually \ ' , \ A); '■ 

to become engrossed in its contents. These 'z **;■' rtg 

light and incredibly thin volumes picked up fL 

out of idle curiosity are laid aside with reluc ft ,TT J 

tance, and the casual enquirer is unconsciously ft,.. / T?yy. r ^ . vftRs#’ 

transformed into the systematic student. ft* W ft ft v 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG 


T tiJh supreme quality, however, ol the 
Encyclopedia Brltamuca as a gift, is that 
it gives to its readers as complete a statement 
as possible of the present condition of know! 
edge. The recipient feels, especially if he Is 
in the period of his mental growth, that the 
gift of a work of such learning and authority is 
stimulating to his intelligence and that, in ac 
ceptihg it, he incurs an obligation to use it for 
the purposes for which it has been given. 

The number of directions in which the system 
atic use of the Encyclopaedia Britannica may 
influence for good a developing mind is legion, 
Tt is not intended for idle and listless reading* 
but supplies an accurate scrutiny of the founda¬ 
tions of conclusions, opinions and beliefs. By 
its insistence on what is essential in every ques¬ 
tion, and by its elimination of all that is irele¬ 
vant j it promotes habits of concentration and 
analysis, and instils a sense of intellectual values 
In its thousands of biographies of the men and 
women who have figured prominently in the 
human story, it opens new horizons and sets up 
new ideals. To some readers, it may even indi¬ 
cate, for the first time, their real vocation, for it 
is a fact that, in nearly every efficient, useful life, 
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THE OLD NATIONAL ROAD 

BY WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 

WITH PICTURE'S BY F, C. VOHN 


T HEY talk much nowadays of good 
roads; they hold national congresses 
about them and publish magazines and 
memorialize legislatures about them: I be¬ 
lieve the good roads idea has even become 
a movement. 

Rless me! it did not remain for this 
generation to bin Id good roads even in 
America. Has everybody forgotten that 
splendid highway which, before the day of 
the locomotive, the Government at Wash¬ 
ington threw across the Alleghames and 
pushed to the Mississippi—forgotten the 
romance and history that flowed over it, 
forgotten the surge of that fulfilling tide of 
civilization which, after the Revolution, 
found its outlet to the imperial West past 
the mile-stones that stretched —and stretch 
to-day — from Cumberland on the Potomac 
to St. Louis on the Father of Waters? 
Some of us have not forgotten. 

It ran past the gate on which as a boy I 
used to swing long summer days. Its di¬ 
rection gave the road an indubitable con¬ 
nection with the eternal structure of the 
universe, for the very sun seemed to travel 
it, coming along every morning out of the 


east, just as did the trains of canvas-can- 
opied wagons, bound for Kansas, Colorado, 
or California. They were the most won¬ 
derful caravans in the world: it were not 
fit to mention with them the trains of 
richly laden ramels that brought to Medi¬ 
terranean seaports the spoil of African 
mines and Persian looms. For these were 
freighted with expectation of fortunes 
vaster than anything the Old World had 
seen, though all yon could discern with the 
physical eye was a line of long, low-hang¬ 
ing, pot-bellied vans arched over with 
bulging canvas gathered at each end, and 
with a stovepipe sticking hospitably out 
behind. They were drawn by teams of 
stout horses, with, like as not, a colt play¬ 
ing about the slow progress, and always a 
disconsolate dog under the wagon, a brace 
of boys and possibly a slatternly woman 
accompanying on foot, and with occasion¬ 
ally a canvas inscribed, if the “mover” 
was sentimental or humorous, with some 
such motto as “Westward Ho!” or 
“Pike’s Peak or bust I” 

Under the boughs of catalpa-trccs and 
silver-leaf poplars to the eastward one 

itu 
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could sec up the old road a good mile to 
the top of the rise over which it disap¬ 
peared into the great unknown, followed 
by an imagination which nothing else in all 
after life ever so powerfully awakened or 
so constantly allured. What wonders lay 
beyond the crest of Linden Hill, in that 
mysterious country whence the sun, 
whence “the movers/’ came'’ Just short 
of the crest lay, on opposite sides of the 
road, two sources, one of annual, the other 
of perennial, delight—the fair-ground and 
the haunted house. Such being its farthest 
cis-linden features, the glory in which it 
passed out of sight, what might not be the 
marvels that bordered its splendid course 
across the breadth of the three great States 
over which it swept back to the coast and 
joined the paths of the sea to the old home 
of our race! 

Not that I did not know even then— 
every youngster knew — that away back, 
back almost to Cumberland, it passed the 
ruins of Washington's Fort Necessity; for 
it was no other than the Virginia engineer 
who first cut this path through the woods 
when he came to visit the French on the 
Ohio. xVnd I knew also that back there 
somewhere, by the side of the road, there 
was a clump of trees which marked the 
grave of General Rraddock, They buried 
him right in the trail, to hide him from the 
Indians; only now the pike had wandered 
a few rods from the old blazing of Wash“ 
mgton’s woodsmen. General Brad dock 
was a redcoat, I know, and by rights a boy 
ought to hate him, yet many a time when a 
caravan came along from the East I was 
glad that it had not rolled, rumbling so 
heavily, over his head. 

We knew, too, that in other days, before 
the railroad, Clay, Jackson, Harrison, 
Benton, Houston, and Crockett used to 
travel the road. We did not know, I sup¬ 
pose, that JeiTerson, Monroe, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, and Jackson were 
much occupied in their time in signing and 
vetoing bills about the road, and sending 
Congress messages about it; nor that it 
gave Webster, Calhoun, and Clay a text 
for some of the loftiest eloquence the walls 
of the Senate chamber ever echoed. You 
see. it was not certain in those days that the 
West would remain in the Union, and 
more than one senator declared that the 
road would be the only means of binding 
the new States to the old ones. 


Whether internal improvements were 
constitutional or not, the Government man¬ 
aged to make the road the noblest in the 
world, I suppose—seven hundred miles of 
macadam sixty feet wide. That was fool¬ 
ish, perhaps. The Romans knew better, 
and built their highways only five yards 
wide; but along which of the twenty-nine 
roads of the Itineraries of Antoninus did 
they travel four teams abreast—Conestoga 
wagons, shaped like Spanish galleons, mov¬ 
ing in stately procession, and rakish stages 
dashing along, with passengers as stiff as 
the writing of the letters in the mail-bags 
they carried —letters such as perhaps you 
may find in the old hide-covered trunk in 
the attic, written on the thinnest of paper, 
and crisscrossed till they look like Chinese 
puzzles ? 

The boys who swung on gates along the 
National Pike may not have reflected on the 
political significance of the road ; they did 
not fail, however, to feel its singularity and 
importance. The roads and streets that 
crossed it were seen to be minor and incon¬ 
siderable byways as they met this wide 
channel of traffic, flowing, much of the 
time, bank-full. It was said that even at 
Indianapolis no other thoroughfare could 
match it. In my own town, as in many 
others, it became “Main Street” for a few 
blocks, but both east and west it quickly 
resumed the nominal dignity of its na¬ 
tional character. It swept into town on a 
plane of its own, topping a splendid em¬ 
bankment, twenty yards w ide, raised many 
feet above the corn-fields on both sides, and 
it passed out of town across the valley of 
the Whitewater on top of a Chinese wall 
faced with cut stone, and broken for the 
leap of a bridge the arched w'ooden timbers 
of which had the immemorial look of 
beams that might have been the frame¬ 
work of Noah’s ark. 1 can see it now, 
that bridge, the broad, white road descend¬ 
ing and swinging into the shadows of its 
dark, double-barreled passage, very dusty 
in summer, but sweet with hay (the toll 
of high-stacked wains that could just 
squeeze through) clinging to the rafters, 
and with glimpses of the deep, swift river 
to be seen below at each end. The horse 
always checked himself and walked, either 
because of a sign threatening that mythical 
“five-dollar fine” wffiich does so much to 
regulate American conduct, or because of 
the coolness of the place, or because the 
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driver had dropped the reins when lie 
kissed his sweetheart in the shadows* 

That was “the National Bridge*” A 
little below it was “the National Dam,” 
thus named because it was close to the 
National Road. My idea was that the 
two national banks of the town were so 
entitled because they had the honor of 
being situated on the National Road* 
Some of the youngsters of the town, wise 
in the lore of a neighborhood rich in the 
geological remains of the glacial drift, used 
to hunt for fossils along the river-banks; 
hut we never strayed far from the dam 
below the arched, wooden bridge, believ¬ 
ing that the presence of a trilobate or 
other crustacean of paleozoic time was 
somehow dependent on the old National 
Road* 

Reallyj it was not so old as all that, 
having passed along to the westward, T 
believe, in 1830. The army built it, and 
the engineering was on the grand scale, 
maintaining m virtually a straight line 
across our State of Indiana, through Rich¬ 
mond and Centreville, Cambridge City 
and Dublin, Knightstown and Greenfield, 
and other great and famous cities more 
than 1 can name, over hill and valley, on 
virtually the very level at which it had 
entered it. 

To the westward much of it is to me to 
this day an untraveled road, though I 
knew', even when the arc described by the 
latch-end of the swinging gate determined 
the limit of my excursions* the romance of 
as much of it as lay between Richmond 
and Centreville. For had 1 not seen the 
doughty citizens of my native town close 
their shops and lumber-yards, and, arming 
themselves, sally out the National Road 
for Centreville, to take possession of the 
court-house and the jail, and bring the 
paraphernalia of the county-seat to Rich¬ 
mond ? I recollect well the tragic face 
and determined gesture with which our 
grocer, brawny scion of Quaker stock, 
handled and put into his pocket a huge 
pistol which he took from under the wire 
cover of the cheese-box. Back over the 
National Road that night came the vic¬ 
torious, though, I believe, unensanguined, 
raiders, bringing the countv-seat, and 
leaving forever desolate the town of 
Oliver P. Morton, Indiana’s War Gov¬ 
ernor, of red brick mansions and the flag- 
stoned section of the National Road* 


Tides of travel might be remarked to 
ebb and flow along the National Road, 
The “movers” disappeared as the weather 
grew cold. On Saturdays throughout the 
year, except at spring planting-time or 
during harvest, the population of the 
whole county flocked to town, the cross 
streets for a block on each side of Main 
Street were filled with teams, and the 
stores were thronged. After a snow, great 
loads of wood on sleds would toil along 
the road into town, lining up in Marion 
Street, where the city wood-measurer ap¬ 
plied his rule and his chalk, and the citi¬ 
zens came to inspect and dicker for the 
replenishing of their wood-sheds. 

During one period of each year, in par¬ 
ticular, the capacity of the National Road 
seemed tried to its limit by processions of 
family carriages of the type possessed by 
every well-to-do Western family* They 
were filled with Quakers coming to 
Yearly Meeting, some from the region of 
Spiceland and Dublin, more from Wil¬ 
mington and Cincinnati, Spring Valley 
and Waynesvilie, Once each year, at the 
mellow season of late autumn, when the 
harvests had been safely gathered and the 
men were free for a fortnight, they came, 
filling our little city with their soberly 
garbed figures, and filling the great Yearly 
Meeting-house—as big as the Metropoli¬ 
tan Opera-House—morning, afternoon, 
arid nights, with throngs which came and 
sat and departed in a silence and com¬ 
posure impossible to believe* There may 
have been for an hour in the vast barn of 
a place no stir save the lazy buzzing of a 
fly high up against a window or the gentle 
nodding of the oak {calculated to be a 
thousand years old) seen through the un¬ 
painted glass, when Esther Frame or Rob¬ 
ert Douglas or some other celebrated 
Friend would rise and break forth in a 
rhapsody of spiritual exaltation. There 
would be no movement when the high 
voice, sustained to the end like a chant, 
without an amen died away; none until 
presently the Friend “at the head of the 
meeting” extended his hand to his nearest 
neighbor, and the meeting took a deep 
breath and “rose*” 

The National Road was really built, 
according to the settled belief of my 
grandmother, Ann Harlan, in order to 
enable the Friends of Clinton County, 
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Ohio, to come to Yearly Meeting at Rich¬ 
mond. 1 o be sure, the histories talk of 
other purposes—of a large scheme of in¬ 
ternal improvements conceived by Adams 
and championed by Henry Clay, of the 
necessity of a military road to the Mexican 
frontier. 

My grandmother takes no stock in such 
talk. She understands thoroughly that 
that rough but God-fearing man Andrew 
Jackson understood the needs of the 
Friends who had come up from North 
Carolina in the early years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, had carved out of the 
wilderness the opulent farms and built the 
goodly towns of the Little Miami and the 
Whitewater valleys, and established their 
religious capital at Richmond, She had 
always been as thankful to Andrew Jack- 
son as she was to Providence for all such 
things as it is the duty of Providence and 
Presidents to provide for the righteous, 
and she travels the National Pike back 
and forth every year — she lias made the 
journey more than seventy times — to 
Whitewater Yearly Meeting, with an un¬ 
disturbed conscience of her own, and a 
tranquil trust in the goodness of all men 
and of the workings of all God’s world. 

Grandmother Harlan's path through 
life must have been, to judge from the un¬ 
deviating serenity of her countenance and 
the never-disturbed equanimity of her 
soul, as smooth as the surface of the pike, 
and nothing could be smoother than that. 
She had faced the Indians as a girl, she had 
brought up eleven children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, she had main¬ 
tained a station of the “Underground 
Railway” for runaway slaves, and she had 
seen some of her sons go to the war of 
slavery, as she always called it; she had 
buried two husbands and she had had upon 
her shoulders the trials and troubles of a 
nation of grandchildren, hut her face was 
as smooth and pink as the face of a child* 
Always in silk, howbeit of sober hue and 
unchanging cut, with her handkerchief 
across her breast and her starched cap on 
her bead, Grandmother Harlan was a 
great lady in her way, though she used to 
shame us much when she said “cowcum- 
ber” or “chimbley,” “trapse” or “be¬ 
holden to,” or indulged in other such 
locutions of what w T e did not know was 
the purest PJnglish of England of an 
earlier age. 


Grandmother Harlan was, and is, a 
woman with much confidence in wise say¬ 
ings. She has a proverb for every situa¬ 
tion, Many of these are out of the Bible, 
though some could claim only less inspired 
origin* “The race is not to the swift,” 
“ Honesty is the best policy,” are. for in¬ 
stance, two maxims which she never al¬ 
lowed us to forget* Deeply pious, she is 
endowed with no small sense of humor and 
no little worldly shrewdness. She talks 
little of religion, and has almost never 
“risen in meeting,” though on the two or 
three occasions on which she has “appeared 
in prayer,” men say she looked and spake 
like an angel talking with the King as she 
stood before Him at the foot of the throne. 
She is a saint, that is certain* One indul¬ 
gence she permitted herself and taught her 
grandchildren: she liked peppermints, and 
used always to have a little bag of them, 
white, sugary wafers, hid away somewhere 
in the silken folds of her softly rustling 
skirt. 

1 was seven when I was permitted to go 
back with Grandmother Harlan on her re¬ 
turn over the National Road. An uncle L 
a girl cousin, and a big basket of grapes 
from our choicest arbor formed the rest 
of the party. The day before the start 
was the eve, palpitant with expectancy, of 
a recognized epoch of life. All day long 
1 gaz.cd at the piece of sky showing be¬ 
tween the trees on the crest of Linden 
Hill. The desire of my soul was about to 
be fulfilled. 

Nor did fulfilment come in any wise 
short of expectation* We drove off before 
“sun up,” the grays striking fire as they 
turned into the pike. We were over the 
hill before I could think, and I was of the 
big world, a stay-at-home lad no longer, 
but a traveler initiate of many scenes. 
The road stretched ahead smooth and 
white, farm-houses, wayside school-houses, 
and villages crowding so fast upon one 
another that the interest could never for a 
moment dag* As day came and advanced, 
we passed other travelers and larger 
tow-ns. Eaton came into view: after all* 
it was not so big as Richmond. Here and 
there were hospitable inns; at one Henry 
Clay had tarried for a week, reconciling 
the influential farmers of Preble County 
to his policies. Another was a famous 
coaching resort, with a legend of a murder 
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hanging about it* Farther on was the 
“Wolf's Hole, 51 a house deserted and fall¬ 
ing into ruin now, but once the reputed 
seat of a band of outlaws. Then there 
were splendid stretches of beech and oak, 
the shadows of afternoon lying across the 
turnpike, springs gushing out of banks by 
the wayside, rich smells of mint and penny¬ 
royal, and a thousand subtler scents in 
low, damp places. No one could tell all 
the wonder of it, but as we howled over its 
hard stretches, between the shocks of corn, 
lingered in the ferny dales, rose to summits 
whence we looked on more miles of rich 
country than I had dreamed existed, i 
knew that nothing in the world was finer 
than the old National Road, 

Is it to be wondered at that one born 
amid general appreciation of its impor¬ 
tance, coming to consciousness in a boy¬ 
hood to whose awakening imagination it 
furnished the path, and first entering the 
world by a magical journey over It — is it 
any wonder that he should in later years 
still cherish and carry with him amid more 
noteworthy scenes an endeared recollection 
of the National Road? Such a one might 
remember its proud course even as he 
traveled over famous highways of other 
continents, like the Simplon, the military 
roads of Jamaica or Porto Rico; or might 
meditate, as he rolled out on the Campagna 
over the Appian Way, that the National 
Road was paved in much the same fashion 
in Centre Township; might climb into the 
bed of Henry VIII at the George Inn, 
Glastonbury, with the palace moat under 
the window, bethinking himself that just 
so the canal stoic by the V inton House at 
Cambridge, Indiana, on the National 
Road; might, as he walked the old Roman 
road across Egdon Heath with the man 
who had immortalized in an imperishable 
book its already all but immortal existence, 
tell him of the stretch of the National 
Road across the lowlands below 7 Jackson’s 
Hill* 

It was dusk when I reached the old house 
— too dark to have seen much in the drive 
from the station. After dinner wc sat on 
the piazza* The talk was of the changes 
of twenty years; they were many. 

“The stone posts are very handsome, 
Tom,” I said* “They add dignity to the 
place. There used to hang there one of 
those long gates with an attachment which 
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tilted it so that it swung open and shut 
automatically when a wheel struck a sort 
of outrigger." 

Wes, 1 recollect," said Tom* “Queer 
device. Very popular, though, quarter of 
a century ago." 

“The old road is still there, however," 
I observed. 

“Yes; that is an institution which there 
is no prospect of doing away with." 

“Is n’t it Yearly Meeting week? I 
don’t suppose any of the Clinton County 
connection are coming?" I remarked* 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tom; “indeed they 
are. Grandmother Harlan never misses. 
She and Uncle Eli are on the way. 
What >s more, they are about due here 
now. Coming overland, you know, as 
usual. Could n’t induce Grandmother to 
travel to Yearly Meeting by rail." 

Bless her I Grandmother Harlan com¬ 
ing once more by the old road! ‘That was 
the best of news. And, indeed, It was 
Fourth-day night and about the hour at 
which, I remembered well, the tired grays 
used to pull in after their long day on the 
road. This was an ideal return to boy¬ 
hood’s liumc. 

“Yes, they are due almost any minute 
now," said Tom, studying his watch by 
the coal of bis cigar. “Grandmother, for 
all her ninety years, is as punctual as the 
clock." 

“Perhaps," I suggested, after half an 
hour, “they have stopped at McComas's 
Tavern for tea. They used to do that 
sometimes, and it would make them an 
hour later*" 

“McComas's Tavern?” said Tom in a 
tone of inquiry* 

“Yes," I reminded him; “the square 
house with the fan-shaped transom over 
the door at the jolt in the road just beyond 
the Jimmie Smelzer school-house. The 
original owner would n't sell out to the 
Government, although the President him¬ 
self came West to coerce him, and the 
road had to be built in a curve around the 
house*" 

“The road s straight now," laughed 
Tom, “and there s no tavern now, nor vet 
any school-house." 

“ Me Comas could manage Andrew 
Jackson, but he never had to go up against 
Indiana Traction." 

The author of this remark was Eliza¬ 
beth. As I deprecate the use of slang by 
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young ladies of Quaker upbringings I 
made no reply. 

But it was clear that—monstrous dese¬ 
cration !—there was a trolley-line on the 
National Road! T had heard of these 
wonderful Indiana electric railways, with 
their express trains and their sleeping-cars, 
but that they took their shrieking course 
along the— 

A sudden light burst out at the top of 
Linden Hill, dazzling, fiercely powerful, 
the search-light of something swooping 
down the road. A momentary terror 
seized me. Could it be possible that 
Grandmother Harlan came to Yearly 
Meeting on the trolley? I dismissed the 
thought as one unworthy of her gray silk 
dress and bonnet, her ample leisure, and 
her love of quiet. No, she was behind 
equally staid successors of the good mares 
of yore, tucked snugly in the back seat, 
with a paper of peppermints in her pocket. 
She had delayed starting to-day till the 
sun was well up and the mists had lifted 
from the valleys,—say, at ten o'clock that 
morning,—and they were driving the old 
lady slowly and comfortably. Grand¬ 
mother Harlan in a trolley-car? Oh, no! 

The thing with the fierce light came 
whooping down, but not past. As it 
reached the gate, it hesitated, it turned, 
and, gathering speed again, drew swiftly 
up to the door —a panting, six-cylinder 
motor-car, bringing Grandmother Harlan 
in huge automobile coat and goggles / 

She explained calmly as she stepped out, 
her poke-bonnet in her hand : 

“Thee knows it was so warm and dusty 
we did not start till near sundown. Eli 
thought we could do it nicely in two 
hours; it is only seventy miles. I should 
like to have been in time to attend Fourth- 


day evening meeting. And so we should 
have been, the Lord willing, but as we 
went through Bellbrook,—does thee mind 
the place, William? Thy mother knew it 
well when she was a little girl,—a spark¬ 
plug burned out, and the cylinders back¬ 
fired. I fear Eli was sore beset, for his 
w'ords were not those of soberness as he 
tried the cylinders. I said to him, “Eli, let 
thy communication be, ‘Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay.* But he answered, ‘Mother, thee 
knows the Scriptures, but thee knows 
nothing about a buzz-box/ >r 

“But, Grandmother/' I gasped as soon 
as I could fairly comprehend the thing, 
“is n’t it unusual for Friends to come to 
meeting in automobiles? Horses were 
good enough in the old days.” 

“William,” said Grandmother Harlan, 
turning on me her gentle eye, and proffer¬ 
ing a peppermint, “thee remembers that 
the Good Book says, ( A horse is a vain 
thing for safety/ ” 

And the amazing lady, who had made 
her first journeys to Yearly Meeting in 
the saddle, and who had waited nearly a 
century to incorporate this particular 
Scripture into her body of doctrine, 
pressed it home upon me with the look and 
tone of one uttering a precious, saving 
truth. 

“Besides,” continued Grandmother 
Harlan, laying her small hand upon the 
tonneau of the vibrating monster-just as, 
without doubt, standing on the upping- 
block at this very spot seventy years ago, 
she had laid it on the neck of the animal 
that had brought her over—“besides/* 
said Grandmother Harlan, with a last pat 
for the automobile, “thee knows, Wil¬ 
liam, that no vehicle is so well adapted to 
the old National Road,” 
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APROPOS OF AN INQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING OF 
MANNERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 

President Emeritus of Harvard University 


T HE effects of democracy on manners 
interest both the friends and the foes 
of democracy. On one side it is alleged 
that the tendency of a democracy, which 
makes much of universal education, is to 
improve the average manners without in¬ 
juring the manners of the most refined 
class. On the other side it is alleged that, 
although the manners of the lower classes 
may he a little improved by popular edu¬ 
cation and by the contacts of all classes in 
public conveyances and places of public 
entertainment, those of the higher classes 
are necessarily coarsened and roughened 
by association on terms of equality with 
persons of inferior breeding. The general 
interest in tbe subject has been heightened 
in the United States by the great changes 
in the conditions of American life within 
the last fifty years in consequence of the 
congestion of population in cities and the 
advent of millions of immigrants of non- 
Teutonic stocks, with political, religious, 
and industrial histories very different from 
those of the earlier settlers on the Atlantic 
border. The question whether home, 
school, and church, and particularly the 
democratic school, can teach good manners 
is all-important under the new conditions 
of American society; and this question 
The Century Magazine has been try¬ 
ing to study and deal with. 

The feudal system had several sorts of 
manners, each appropriate to one of the 


fixed classes into which society was di¬ 
vided. Armies and navies, which are by 
no means democratic institutions, have al¬ 
ways been schools of certain sorts of 
manners, and they still are. But manners 
in democratic society ought to be, and are, 
much more homogeneous than in feudal or 
military society; and if tbe fundamental 
principles of democracy are sound, the 
combined influences of home, school, 
church, and government ought gradually 
to produce in a democracy a high average 
of civility based on freedom and equality 
before the law, and in the well-educated 
classes the common possession of excellent 
manners. Before taking up the specific 
question of the contribution to the cultiva¬ 
tion of good manners which democratic 
schools can make, it will be well to con¬ 
sider what tbe foundations of good man¬ 
ners are, and what part manners play in 
the social education of mankind and in the 
individuals pursuit of happiness and suc¬ 
cess. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MANNERS 

Manners affect for good or ill the daily 
happiness of every human being and the 
fortune and destiny of every tribe or na¬ 
tion. Their influence on human existence 
is profound and incessant. Good manners 
are founded on reason or common-sense, 
and good-will. They put people at ease 
in social intercourse, welcome graciously 
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the stranger and the friend, dismiss pleas¬ 
antly the lingering visitor who docs not 
know r how to withdraw, express alert 
sympathy with others, and prompt to help¬ 
ful cooperation with others. They enable 
people to dwell together in peace and con¬ 
cord ; whereas bad manners cause friction, 
strife, and discord. Inasmuch as good 
manners smooth the rough places and make 
tilings pleasant in human intercourse, some 
candid and combative persons who see 
many proper occasions for righteous indig¬ 
nation, hot strife, and unyielding perti¬ 
nacity, are inclined to think that good 
manners may easily slip into insincerity, 
dissimulation, and a habit of easy com¬ 
promising. They imagine that well-man¬ 
nered people express in their habitual 
greetings warmer affections than they 
really feel, conceal their aversions or con¬ 
demnations, moderate their heats in argu¬ 
ment, make little use of superlatives, and 
in general repress passion in both speech 
and action. Hence they suspect that good 
manners are a drag on moral earnestness, 
or at least inconsistent with a prophet's 
or a reformer’s zeal. Such an apprehen¬ 
sion may naturally be felt about manners 
which are merely a superficial polish, with 
no groundwork in genuine good-will and 
sympathy, or an habitual conformity to 
conventional rules of behavior; but, never¬ 
theless, long experience among civilized 
men has proved that good manners are 
compatible with holding strong convic¬ 
tions and expressing them firmly on fit 
occasion. They cannot and should not 
prevent earnest contentions, but they can 
take the bitterness out of strife, and pre¬ 
vent personal animosities between sincere 
and strenuous opponents. 

GOOD MANNERS A FINE ART 

It is obvious that good manners involve 
not only habitual good-will and kindness, 
but also no little personal skill. They aTe, 
indeed, a fine art; for their means of ex¬ 
pression are generally mere tones, inflec¬ 
tions, quick glances, momentary gestures 
or postures, or other slight gradations of 
sound or movement; and they need at their 
best a quick imagination and a ready w T it. 

In agreeable intercourse neither party 
will be on the one band rough and forth- 
putting, or on the other bashful and con¬ 
strained, A rough indifference is not 


much more disagreeable in social inter¬ 
course than an embarrassed sheepishness. 
A bashful person is always annoying in 
company, and a superior who is not serene 
and confident in the presence of subordi¬ 
nates is as uncomfortable for them as he is 
for himself. Any exhibition of w<ant of 
respect or of consideration for others is 
destructive of pleasant intercourse, and 
this lack of respect need not go so far as 
contempt or insolence in order to cause 
uneasiness and aversion. Habitual expres¬ 
sion of a tendency to find fault, blame, or 
censure is of course fatal to agreeable con¬ 
verse, and a habit of criticizing or contra¬ 
dicting on the spot the statements of others 
is unpleasant even in a comrade or friend, 
and more so in casual acquaintances. En¬ 
grossing the conversation is another ill- 
mannered practice to wTich even the 
possession of a remarkable wit in the 
speaker will fail to reconcile the aggrieved 
listeners. An opposite source of offense is 
a continuous silence, which implies lack of 
interest in the conversation or inattention 
to it. An eager talker with a story to tell 
in which he is much interested may often 
find very exasperating the mere silence of 
his imperturbable, though amiable listener. 
No ceremoniousness is agreeable except as 
it is obviously intended to show respect or 
deference, and there is nothing more dis¬ 
agreeable in the intercourse of civil people 
than the deference which descends to flat¬ 
tery and obsequiousness. 

GOOD MANNERS AS A PERSONAL 
INFLUENCE 

Emerson in his admirable essay on 
£l Manners” points out that underneath the 
best manners must lie some spiritual power 
or ascendancy, perceived by every observer, 
although held in reserve. The gentleman 
or the lady ought to possess a personal in¬ 
fluence distinct, though often unconscious, 
as well as beauty of form or feature and 
grace in action, and to that end should be 
manifestly a truthful, straightforward, and 
self-reliant person. It is impossible for a 
lying, insincere, fawning man to have the 
best manners, although he may be polite 
in the ordinary sense. Every exclusive 
set of people, like a royal court, or a 
group of county families, or the fashion¬ 
able set in a great city, or the leading 
group in a lodge or grange, is based on the 
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possession of some kind of power, political, 
magisterial, financial, or industrial. The 
advantages won by the valor or virtue or 
capacity which distinguished one genera¬ 
tion will carry over to another generation 
which may not possess the natural or ac¬ 
quired powers of the preceding, imparting 
to these descendants some distinction, cuL 
tivation, or excellence which they could 
not have secured for themselves. 

The often-mentioned difference between 
good manners and good breeding, namely, 
that the latter involves a long education 
and the acquisition of much knowledge and 
skill, whereas the former do not, is quite 
as important In democratic society as in 
aristocratic. Peasants, barbarians, and 
illiterate persons often exhibit some of the 
best elements of good manners, hut their 
experience of life has not given them access 
to good breeding. 

Selfishness, ignorance, stupidity, and 
habitual inattention to the desires and 
claims of others are the chief causes of bad 
manners; and since these qualities are 
rather common among mankind and some 
admixture of them often exists in meri¬ 
torious characters, bad manners are not 
uncommon. 

Like good manners, bad manners have a 
universal quality, since they are due to the 
absence of sound moral qualities, or of 
fine perceptions, or of the indispensable 
conditions of a refined and beautiful life. 
Savage or barbarous peoples often exhibit 
in their finest specimens personal dignity, 
composure, and a grave decorum; but they 
also exhibit in general a lack of cleanliness, 
slovenly or hasty ways of eating and drink¬ 
ing, and lack of consideration for the 
weak, and they often manifest their indi¬ 
vidual emotions with the abandon of chil¬ 
dren. 

Although good manners are based in all 
societies and all nations on character and 
the possession of good sense and good feel¬ 
ing, it cannot be alleged that there is any 
universal ritual of good manners. To be 
sure, there are many obvious “don’ts" or 
prohibitions and a few positive, universal 
affirmations. Thus deference is expressed 
in different postures or gestures in differ¬ 
ent nations, and even in different groups 
within the same nation. Persons of good 
sense can exercise great freedom in adapt¬ 
ing their manners to their surroundings 
and their companions of the moment, pro¬ 


vided they exhibit composure, gentleness, 
and disinterestedness. Nevertheless, there 
is, on the whole, a remarkable agreement 
about certain points of good manners 
among peoples that exhibit strong differ¬ 
ences in other respects. Thus, the soldier's 
attitude of respect is common to many 
peoples. He stands erect, with his heels 
together, and touches his cap or fez with 
his right hand. In religious ceremonies 
many of the same postures are used by 
Christian and Moslem peoples. During 
religious service the people sit, stand, bow, 
and kneel in succession. The Moslem and 
the Buddhist, however, add one posture of 
worship which comparatively few Chris¬ 
tians use, namely, prostration with the 
forehead on the ground. Gentle speech is 
the same thing in all languages, since it is 
a matter of tone and inflection. Every¬ 
where the gentleman or lady listens atten¬ 
tively to the narrator, petitioner, or dealer 
who is speaking, since this attention is an 
inevitable manifestation under the circum¬ 
stances of interest and good-will. Emer¬ 
son's remark that “a gentleman makes no 
noise; a lady is serene" is of universal ap¬ 
plication. 

THE CONTAGION OF GOOD AND 
BAD MANNERS 

In respect to manners, most men and 
women, and particularly young people, are 
highly imitative; so that both good man¬ 
ners and bad are contagious. Hence the 
strong influence of family groups and 
school groups on the manners of their 
members, and hence also the deplorable 
influence of the objectionable social groups 
in large variety which American urban 
society has developed, such as the street 
“gang” of boys; the group of the season's 
“buds," with their boy comrades, in keen 
pursuit, without any measure, of their own 
pleasures and excitements; the “smart set" 
of fashionable society, with its selfishness 
and luxury; the base-ball nine, with its 
vulgar chatter; and the foot-ball eleven, 
with its secret practice, surprises, and 
imitation in sport of the barbarous ethics 
inevitable in combat to the death, The 
more public the operations of these groups 
are, the more wide-spread their effects as 
schools of bad manners. The street-rail¬ 
way companies in American cities maintain 
active schools of bad manners wherever 
they fail to provide a number of vehicles 
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adequate to carry in a decent manner the 
throngs that are compelled to use them. 
Any crowd which is in a hurry is apt to 
afford practice in bad manners, 

woman's responsibility for manners 

In Christian society, where the women 
are tolerably free, it is they who are largely 
responsible for the condition of manners. 
In the absence of the severe physical re¬ 
straints imposed on women in Moslem 
society and in much heathen society, ten¬ 
derness and protection are due from men 
to women, and for a considerable propor¬ 
tion of their lives a measure of privacy or 
“ touch-me-not" reserve is their right. 
Every gentleman recognizes these natural 
rights of women, and every man who is 
not absolutely brutal recognizes the wo¬ 
man's claim' on him because of her relative 
weakness and delicacy of body. On these 
chivalrous sentiments toward women the 
manners of civilized men are in large part 
formed; so that men are liable to lose all 
standards in manners whenever any con-, 
siderable proportion of the women who 
come within their field of observation show 
themselves unworthy of these sentiments 
in men by becoming themselves coarse, 
combative, rude, and lacking in modesty, 
or by ceasing to condemn in their male 
companions insolence, violence, selfishness, 
and the ungenerous use of strength or 
power. 

The sentiments on which good manners 
depend being by no means universal, and 
the real art difficult of attainment, culti¬ 
vated people have agreed on certain ele¬ 
mentary rules of behavior which anybody 
who w ishes to can learn and put in prac¬ 
tice; so that multitudes not specially dis¬ 
tinguished for good sense or good will 
may, by taking a little pains, avoid social 
friction and troublesome breaches of good 
manners. Many people who do not pos¬ 
sess in any large measure the spiritual 
qualities on w^hich good manners arc based 
do, as a fact, observe these minor rules of 
behavior, to the great advantage of society. 
This fact encourages the belief that useful 
instruction on many details of manners can 
be given to children in the home and the 
school, which happily are also just the 
places where the sentiments and affections 
of which good manners are the expression 
can best be fostered. 


PERSONALITY IN MANNERS 

Literature abounds in statements that 
manners are to be learned by example 
rather than by the study of rules, from 
good company rather than from books. 
This unquestionable fact makes clear in 
what consists the high privilege of gentle 
birth. Such birth secures to children con¬ 
stant examples of gentle manners in both 
men and women. Republicans arc glad to 
remember that this very precious privilege 
of gentle birth is not confined to monar¬ 
chies or aristocracies, or to social systems 
built on caste or hereditary privileges. It 
is obviously commoner under republican 
institutions, which secure widely diffused 
education in childhood and encourage con¬ 
tinuous education throughout life by means 
of social and industrial freedom, than un¬ 
der any other governmental institutions. 
Indeed, one of the best ultimate tests of 
the success of republican institutions will 
be the relative diffusion of good manners 
and bad among the people. Locke, in his 
“Thoughts on Education,” gives very sen¬ 
sible directions “how to form a young 
gentleman as he should be. . . . It is fit 
his governor should be himself well bred, 
understanding the ways of carriage and 
measure of civility in all the variety of 
persons, times, and places, and keep his 
pupil, as much as his age requires, con¬ 
stantly to the observation of them. This 
is an art not to be learnt or taught by 
books. Nothing can give it but good com¬ 
pany and observation joined together.” 
These excellent directions for the bring¬ 
ing-up of a young gentleman by a Avell-bred 
governor suggest one explanation of the 
great difficulty which day schools have, 
even in the best urban school systems, In 
improving the manners of children who 
come from rude or coarse environments, 
and spend in school only a quarter of their 
time even during school-terms, and no 
time at all during rather more than one 
quarter of the year. They point also to 
the importance of securing, for all schools, 
teachers whose speech and manners arc 
gentle, kindly, and refined. 

WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE DOING 

In order to ascertain how much atten¬ 
tion is now directed to instruction in man¬ 
ners in American public schools, The 
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Century Magazine sent to 1400 super¬ 
intendents of public instruction two ques¬ 
tions, to which 740 answers were received, 
with the following results; in 519 school 
systems there is incidental and discretion¬ 
ary instruction in manners; in 155, there 
is regular, systematic, and somewhat ex¬ 
tensive instruction, for which definite 
periods are assigned in the school pro¬ 
grams during several years; in 50, the teach¬ 
ers are required to give some instruction in 
manners, but the instruction is only partly 
systematic, no provision for it being made 
in the programs; in 16, there is virtually 
no instruction. The success of the inci¬ 
dental and discretionary instruction de¬ 
pends of course on the capacity of the 
individual teacher to draw lessons in man¬ 
ners from the happenings in the school¬ 
room, the reading assigned to the children, 
and the current events of the day. The 
regular, systematic instruction is carried 
on by means of primers or elementary 
manuals of ethics and manners, supple¬ 
mented by the explanations and comments 
of the teacher. In some cities the superin¬ 
tendent bad prepared for the use of the 
teachers a syllabus on manners and the 
ethics of manners, with numerous refer¬ 
ences to passages in recommended text¬ 
books, these books being provided for the 
teachers, but not for the pupils. In some 
schools instruction has been given by means 
of lantern-illustrations, with running com¬ 
ments from the teacher. One superintend¬ 
ent reported through the principal of a 
large school in which more than half of 
the children came from bare homes, with 
only elementary notions of manners, and 
were destined to leave school by fourteen 
years of age or even earlier, a dramatic or 
representative method of teaching good 
manners which was used in addition to a 
ten-minute daily discussion in each room 
of the rules of politeness toward elders, 
teachers, visitors, and strangers, and of 
behavior at table and in the street, street¬ 
car, shop, and school. Periodically all the 
children from the different rooms were 
called together in the assembly-hall, on the 
stage of which representations of correct 
behavior were given. This method takes 
advantage of most children’s pleasure in 
“making believe’* and acting. Selected 

1 It is an incidental advantage of teaching school- 
children to act, recite, read aloud, and declaim, that such 
exercises give the teachers opportunity to insist on agrec- 


children illustrate on the stage the proper 
way to speak to a lady or an old gentle¬ 
man, and how to perform and acknowledge 
an introduction. Little table scenes are 
enacted, and a boy helps a lady from a car¬ 
riage or a car. This is all done in an 
earnest, serious way; but the children are 
interested in the performance, and both 
actors and spectators enjoy it. Much in¬ 
struction in manners can be given in 
schools by acting plays and charades which 
illustrate both good manners and bad. 
Although children often fail to discern or 
be interested in the real plot or subtle mo¬ 
tives in dramas, they usually apprehend 
perfectly the manners depicted on the 
stage. The members of the school and 
their parents will always provide an inter¬ 
ested audience for such plays, and by hav¬ 
ing several different casts for each play, 
the number of children who get the benefit 
of acting may be made considerable, and 
the number of interested relatives will be 
so great as to require several representa¬ 
tions of each play. There are plenty of 
plays adapted to this school use ; but the 
selection of those to be presented requires 
care on the part of the teacher and an 
understanding of both the capacities and 
incapacities of the children. 1 

MANNERS AND MORALS 

School instruction in manners necessarily 
mixes manners with morals and ethics, 
and this combination of teaching rules and 
the moral reasons for rules at the same 
time is in practice the inevitable way. To 
teach mere cleanliness and neatness of the 
body, clothes, and implements for indi¬ 
vidual use, it is necessary to go beyond the 
motive of personal hygiene to the altruistic 
motive of caring for the health and com¬ 
fort of others. We cannot teach or illus¬ 
trate gentleness or serenity in manners and 
speech without inculcating the duty of 
kindness. We cannot teach children to 
show deference to elders, parents, and 
teachers without explaining the debt of 
each succeeding generation to the preced¬ 
ing. One can hardly teach children who 
come from coarse environments to avoid 
profanity, obscenity, gossip, and slander, 
without expounding the moral principles 
on which social purity and justice are 

able tones of voice and distinct enunciation, points in good 
manners hard to inculcate in any svalk of life, and not 
infrequently lacking in well-to-do families. 
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based. The teaching of good manners in 
school, whether from manuals or by ex¬ 
ample and oral exhortation, whether sys¬ 
tematically in assigned periods or inci¬ 
dentally at the discretion of the teacher, 
involves giving ethical instruction on the 
authority of the teacher* 

It should be no surprise, therefore, to 
find that in many public-school programs 
the heading “manners and morals’ ! ap¬ 
pears, and in the time assigned to this 
instruction the affirmative duties of kind¬ 
ness, truthfulness, fidelity to duty, honesty, 
and self-control are actively inculcated, 
and civic duties and patriotism are sub¬ 
jects of discussion and exhortation. Such 
a course of instruction is intended to lead 
the child gradually from its natural egoism 
to a reasonable altruism, and the measure 
of its success is the degree in which this 
object is attained in regard first to man¬ 
ners, and then to morals* Of course all 
well-conducted schools inculcate punctu¬ 
ality, order, quietness, and mutual accom¬ 
modation, and these are all elements of 
good manners ; but they can do much 
more than this. They can teach thought¬ 
fulness for others, and the sense of obliga¬ 
tion to make others comfortable or happy* 
They can train in many of their pupils 
some individual faculty or skill which will 
enable them to give pleasure to other peo¬ 
ple, such as a faculty or skill in reading 


aloud, reciting, singing, playing on some 
musical instrument, acting, story-telling, 
or playing sociable games. They can teach 
all their pupils that the surest way to enjoy 
oneself is to contribute to the enjoyments 
of other people. They can teach coopera¬ 
tion in sports or recreations, a kind of co¬ 
operation which later leads easily to 
cooperation in more serious matters. They 
can utilize emulation and competition as 
incitements not only to individual improve¬ 
ment, bur to social progress. 

There can be no doubt that the great 
majority of American public schools are 
actively contributing to-day to the diffu¬ 
sion and development of good manners 
among the people, and hence to the im¬ 
provement of social conduct* Whoever 
learns to observe and respect, through man¬ 
ners firmly based on ethics, the lesser rights 
of others is likely to acquire increased 
respect for the larger rights of the neigh¬ 
bor and the citizen. 

Since the safe conduct of democratic 
society on its bold voyage of philanthropic 
discovery depends on an unprecedented de¬ 
velopment of mutual good-will, manifested 
kindliness, and hearty cooperation, the 
function of the common schools in teaching 
manners and morals is plainly one of the 
most important parts of public education, 
and the main reliance of democratic op¬ 
timism. 
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TRYING A DRAMATIST 1 

AN ORIGINAL SKETCH IN ONE ACT 

BY SIR WILLIAM S. GILBERT 

Author of c * Pinafore,” “Patience,” “The Mikado,” etc. 

WITH PICTURES BY FREDERICK GARDNER 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Mb. Justice Rhadamanthus, the harried judge 

Mr. Popham 1 , 

,, ^counsel 

Mb. Cockle j 

Me. John Jopkins, a dramatist 
Mr t Jermingham, a theater manager 
Mr. John Jones, a plumber 

Lon ft Reginald FitkacB p, of tie ff(/ulebald Cavalry 

Me. Wtlkinson, a medical student 

Mr. Joseph Shuttleworth, a clerk in the Home Office 

Mr. James Johnson, a low comedian 

Foreman or the jury 

Associate 

Miss Emily Fitzgtbbon, a leading lady 
Miss Jessie Jessamine, a singing chambermaid 
juHYMEN, MEMBERS OF THE PUBLICj ETC, 

S CENE : A criminal court, The learned 
judge on bench, learned associate be¬ 
neath him . Jury in box R. Prisoner in 
dock up C . Counsels' table C* Solicitors' 
table between counsels* fable and dock . 
Witness-box down R. Miscellaneous pub¬ 
lic, about eight ladies L. Mr. Popham , 
counsel for the prosecution, and AIr. 
Cockle, counsel for the defense, are seated 
at farther side of counsels' table . 

Associate : 

Gentleman of the jury, the prisoner, 
John Jopklns, is indicted for that he did, 
on the fourth day of the present month, 

1 Copyright, 3 gY J, by Lucy Agn< 


produce or caused to be produced a tedious 
and unsatisfactory stage-play at the Pan¬ 
demonium Theater, whereby a false pre¬ 
tense was created, tending to cause a 
breach of the peace. To this indictment 
the prisoner has pleaded not guilty, and 
you are to determine whether he be guilty 
or not guilty. 

Mr * Popham: 

(Rises.) May it please you, My Lud, 
Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner is in¬ 
dicted, as you have heard, for having on 
the fourth instant produced a dull and 
tedious stage-plav, which was then and 
there damned by the audience assembled. 
The play was put forward ostensibly as 
an entertainment which w r as worth the 
cost of admission, and the case for the 
crown is that it was, as a stage-play, abso¬ 
lutely worthless. The facts lie within a 
very small compass, and I believe that the 
evidence i shall call will make the pris¬ 
oner's guilt so clear to you that you will 
have no alternative but to convict. Ex¬ 
pressed shortly, the piece was put forward 
presumably as a good play, and the case 
for crown is that it is a bad play? thereby 
a false pretense was created. Call John 
Jermingham, 

a Gilbert. AD rights reserved. 
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[John Jermingham enters uitness-box* 
and is sicorn.) 

\ uu are, I believc, the manager of the 
Pandemonium Theater, where the prison¬ 
er's play was produced ? 

Mr, Jrmingh<tm: 

1 am. 


{Crtiss-t xtunhud by Mr. Cackle.) 

I did not read the play before accept¬ 
ing it because I do not profess to be a 
judge of a stage-play* I accepted it be¬ 
cause a French translation on which 1 
had counted proved a failure- I was at 
my wit s end* 



Have you been there before? 


uir* Jermingham: 

1 have. I soon get there. It is quite a 
short journey. 

Mr * Cockle: 

Have you had any special training for 
the position of a manager: 


Mr. Jermingham: 

Six months ago the prisoner submitted 
his original play, called “Lead,” for my 
approval, and 1 accepted it because 1 had 
nothing else ready. I did not read it be¬ 
cause, if [ had, it would have conveyed no 
idea to mv mind* 1 expect that by its 
failure 1 shall be four or five thousand 
pounds out of pocket. {Murmurs of sym¬ 
pathy.) 


Mr. Jermingham: 

Training? Certainly not, I am not 
aware that any special training is required. 
It is a very easy profession to master. If 
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night of the production of the prisoner's 
play ? 


you make a success, you pocket the profits 
if you fail, you close your theater abruptly 
dismiss jour company, and a benefit per- 
lormance is organized on your behalf 
Then you bcein again. 


ham 


ROOM SCENE 


held responsible for the character of the . Jones: 

entertainment you provide? ] think it a rotten p l aj . It is full of 

] very long and very tedious speeches, 1 

au, Jn mingham : was pleased with the scene between the 

What, I ? Most certainly not. What small tradesmen in the plumber’s back par- 
have I to do with it? 1 am only the man- Dr as being remarkably true to nature, 
ager. {Stands down.) but I consider the scene between the duke 

and duchess highly improbable. The scene 
Mr. PopMm: between the Home Secretary and the 

wicked member of Parliament is open to 
Lall John Jones, the same objection. I consider myself a 

(John Jones enters box and is siuorn.) judge of a play, I have written a play 

■wjr . i l j myself. It has not been acted—not yet. 

You are a journeyman plumber, ana 

you were a member of the audience on the { Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle.) 
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Mr. Cockle: 

You arc a journeyman plumber, Mr* 
Jones? 

Jo ries: 

I am. 

Mr. Cockle: 

Now, do you, as a journeyman plumber, 
consider yourself a judge of what dukes 
and duchesses would be likely to say to 
one another ? 

J ones: 

Certainly I do—at least as good a judge 
as any author. I have plumbed in the 
very best families. 1 have supplied a ball- 
cock to a royal cistern. Dukes and duch¬ 
esses talk quite unlike ordinary persons* 
They use much longer words. For in¬ 
stance, I consider it most unlikely that a 
duke would exclaim, 1L By Jingo!” 1 do 
not believe that duchesses ever ride in 
taxicabs. 

Mr , Cockle: 

Do you consider yourself a judge of 
metaphysics ? 

J o nes: 

1 do not profess to be a judge of meta¬ 
physics, because I do not know what meta¬ 
physics are. 1 consider it very likely that 
T am a judge of metaphysics without know¬ 
ing it. {Stands down*) 

Mr , Popkam: 

Call Lord Reginald Fitzacre* 

(Lord Reginald sworn.) 

You were in the theater, Lord Reginald, 
when the prisoner’s play was produced, 
and, if so, give us the benefit of your im¬ 
pression of that production. 

Lord Reginald: 

I was, and I was bored to my back teeth 
by it. T saw nothing to complain of in the 
scenes dealing with high life, but I con¬ 
sider the scene in the plumber’s back par¬ 
lor ridiculously improbable. For instance, 
small tradesmen always misplace their 
“Ids.” No “h” was misplaced on that 
occasion. 

( Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle.) 

Mr . Cockle: 

What are you bv profession, Lord Regi¬ 
nald? 


Lord Reginald: 

I am an officer of the Household Cav¬ 
alry* 

Mr. Cockle: 

Have you had any practical experience 
of stage-plays? 

Lord Reginald: 

A very extended experience* I believe 
that nothing is easier than to write a good 



stage-play. I have written one myself* I 
found it extremely easy. Mounting guard 
is an intellectual exercise not to be men¬ 
tioned in the same breath with it. 

Mr * Cockle: 

Has your play been produced? 

Lord Reginald: 

It has not been produced—not yet. I 
have shown it to several managers* They 
are all most anxious to produce it, but 
hesitate to do so on the ground that it is 
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too intellectual. I have no objection to 
bringing it down to the comprehension of 
an audience; but I do not see any way of 
making it less intellectual than it already 
is. 

Mr . Cockle: 

Have you any objection to state the 
name of your play ? 

Lord Reginald: 

None whatever. It is called “The Gar¬ 



ter Girl, or Suspenders, What ho!” 
{Stands dozen.) 

Mr. Pop-ham: 

Call Thomas Wilkinson. ( Wilkinson 
sworn.) You are, I think, a medical stu¬ 
dent, Mr. Wilkinson ? 


Wilkinson: 


I am. 

Mr, Popham: 

Did you hiss the prisoner’s play? 

LXKXIII-24 


Wilkinson: 

t did. I hissed it vigorously because, as 
1 believed, Miss De Vere had to die in 
Act I. I did not know at the time that 
she was not really dead, but only in 
a swoon, or I should not have hissed. I 
thought it bad art that a singularly beau¬ 
tiful and talented young lady, one of the 
brightest and most bewitching stars that 
ever sparkled on a London stage, should 
be disposed of finally at an early stage of 
the play. If the author allows an audi¬ 
ence to suppose that a young lady of ex¬ 
quisite charm is dead while she is only in¬ 
sensible, he must take the consequences of 
the imposition he has practised on them. 

{Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle .) 

Mr. Cockle: 

I believe, Mr. Wilkinson, that you are 
a professed admirer of that young lady? 

Wilkinson: 

I have no hesitation m saying that I am 
devotedly attached to her; but of course 
that fact does not affect my opinion. 

il Ir. Cockle: 

Do you consider yourself a judge of a 
play ? 

Wilkinson: 

Undoubtedly. I have written several 
plays. They have not been produced — 
not yet. (Stands down.) 

Mr . Popham: 

Call Joseph Shuttleworth. 

(Mr* Shutfleivorth sworn.) 

Mr. Shuttleworth, I believe you are a 
clerk in the Home Office. Please give his 
lordship and the jury your opinion of the 
prisoner’s play. 

Mr. Skuttleworth : 

I think it is distinctly a dull play. 

Mr. Popham: 

Did you hiss it, and, if not, why not? 

Mr. Shuttleworth: 

I did not hiss it simply because I do not 
see the necessary connection between a hiss 
and a bad play. We do not hiss bad 
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speeches in the House of Commons. We 
do not hiss a bad picture in the Royal 
Academy. We do not hiss a tainted chop 
in an eating-house. I would hiss indecency 
and profanity and even outrageously bad 
taste, but not mere dullness. I regard a 
drill author who has to depend on his pen 
for Ins livelihood as an object of pity, not 
or execration. 

{ Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle.) 

Air. Cockle: 

Then am 1 to understand, Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, that as a clerk in the Home Office 
you do not agree with the opinions of the 
witnesses who have already given evi¬ 
dence ? 

Mr. Shuttleivorth: 

On the contrary, I entirely concur with 
the general opinions which those witnesses 
have expressed, though 1 do not agree with 
them in detail. For example, I think the 
scene between the Home Secretary and 
the wicked member is very characteristic, 
and contains some capital hits at the mal¬ 
administration of our home affairs; but I 
regard the scene between the duke and the 
duchess and that between the two small 
tradesmen as ridiculously untrue to na¬ 
ture, 

( Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle.) 

Air. Cockle: 

Are you aware that, owing to nervous¬ 
ness on the part of the actors caused by 
expressions of disapproval on the part of 
the audience, much of the dialogue was 
omitted and still more of it paraphrased? 

Mr. Shuttleworth: 

1 was not aware of it. 

Mr. Cockle: 

Were you aware that, owing to imper¬ 
fect rehearsals, many of the “situations” 
missed fire, that certain characters and 
scenes were omitted, and others were re¬ 
written in opposition to the author’s ear¬ 
nest entreaty ? 

Mr. Shuttlezvorth: 

1 knew' nothing of that. The-piece is 
advertised as having been written by the 
author, and of course I held him responsi¬ 


ble for every word that was spoken on the 
stage. 

Mr. Cockle: 

Do you consider yourself a judge of 
plays ? 

Mr* Shuttlewo rth ; 

Most certainly I do, I have myself 
w ritten many plays—everybody has. 

Mr. Cockle: 

Have they been acted? 

Mr. Shuttleivorth : 

They have not been acted—not yet. 
(Stands down.) 

Air. Popham: 

Call Miss Emily Fitzgibbon. 

(M iss Fitz gibbon enters the zv i in ess- box.) 

Miss Fitzgibbon, I believe you arc an 
actress ? 

A 1 iss Fitz gibbon: 

I am, I played the part of Constantin 
in the comedy “Lead,” 

Air. Popham ■' 

What is your opinion of “Lead” as a 
play ? : « 

Miss Fitzgibbon: 

I have a poor opinion of it as a play. 
The dialogue is scholarly, but it is not 
dramatic. I found it full of literary beau¬ 
ties, but wholly lacking in well-balanced 
story and effective action. A series of 
leading articles^ even though they be writ¬ 
ten in blank verse, do not constitute a 
play. 

Air. Popham: 

Do you consider that a play suffers ma¬ 
terially for being written in blank verse? 

Miss Fitzgibbon: 

Unquestionably. The art of speaking 
blank verse is, to all intents and purposes, 
a lost art. / speak blank verse as it should 
be spoken, but I don't know' any one else 
who docs. As a play, " Lead ” is as clever 
and as impracticable as “Manfred,” 

{Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle.) 

Mr. Cockle: 

Then you consider “Lead” highly cred- 
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itable to the author as a literary produc¬ 
tion ? 

Miss Fitzgibbon: 

Undoubtedly, It is a very thoughtful 
composition. In point of fact, it is too 
thoughtful, 

Mr. Cockle: 

Is it true that three minor parts were 



fused into one in order to improve your 
own ? 

Miss Fttzgibbon: 

It is quite true. It was done to make 
the part w r orthy of my high reputation, I 
did not charge extra for playing the three 
parts added to my own, f did it entirely 
in the author’s interests, 

Mr. Cockle : 

But against his wish? 

Miss Fitzgibbon: 

I dare say. That is not a circumstance 
that would be likely to dwell in my mind. 


Mr* Cockle: 

Were you hissed on this occasion, Miss 
Fitzgibbon ? 

Miss Fitzgibb o n : 

{Indignantly) Most certainly not, I 
have never been hissed in my life, The 
parts I have played have frequently been 
hissed. The part of Constantia was 
hissed. No one has ever hissed me. 

J us tic e Rh ad a m an t h u s : 

{Blandly) I am quite sure of that, Miss 
Fitzgibbon, 

Mr. Popham: 

Call Mr. James Johnson. 

{She stands down.) 

{Mr. Johnson enters the box.) 

Mr. Popham: 

You are a low comedian, Mr, Johnson? 

Mr. J oh ns on: 

[ am (Laughter). I played the part of 
Joseph Wool in “Lead” (Laughter) . It 
is not a good part (Laughter). The hu¬ 
mor is too subtle and refined (Laughter). 
In point of fact f the part labors under the 
disadvantage of not he mg “low comedy” 
at all (Roars of laughter, in tvhich the 
learned judge joins). I am sorry to have 
to say this (Laughter) , as I have a per¬ 
sonal regard for the prisoner (Laughter). 
I did my best with the part (Laugh¬ 
ter). 1 bought (Laughter) — I bought a 
remarkably (Laughter) —a remarkably 
clever (Laughter) —a remarkably clever 
mechanical wig (Laughter) — for it 
(Laughter). In my zeal for the prisoner, 
I introduced much practical “business 11 
that was not set down for me (Laughter ), 
I did not charge extra for introducing 
practical business. I introduced it solely 
in the prisoner's interest (Sympathetic 
murmurs). The part was soundly hissed 
(Laughter) t even the introduced scene 
with the guinea-pig and the hair-oil 
(Roars of laughter , hi which the learned 
judge joins). 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle.) 

Mr , Cockle: 

Describe that scene* Mr. Johnson. 
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Mr. Johnson: 

It is a scene in which 1 ignorantly at¬ 
tempt to convert a guinea-pig into a rab¬ 
bit by rubbing it with Mrs. Allen's Hair- 
Restorer ( Roars of laughter). I have 
never known this scene to fail before; its 
truth to nature insures its success (Sym¬ 
pathetic murmurs), 

Mr. Cockle: 

What was the part you played , Mr. 
Johnson ? 

Mr. Johnson: 

A London butler (Laughter ), 

Mr* Cockle: 

Do you not think it unlikely that a Lon¬ 
don butler would suppose that a guinea- 
pig could be converted into a rabbit by 
such means? 

Mr, Johnson: 

Most certainly not. In a London cook 
such a mistake would be highly improba¬ 
ble, but not in a butler (Laughter ). 
These nice distinctions are the outcome of 
very careful studies on my part ( Sympa¬ 
thetic murmurs). 

Mr. Cockle: 

Are you aware that the author protested 
against the introduction of this scene? 

Mr, Johnson: 

1 am. I am accustomed to authors* pro¬ 
tests (Laughter), I consider that authors 
should feel much indebted to me for the 
valuable interpolation suggested by my hu¬ 
mor, experience, and good taste { HearI 
hear!). J cannot say they exactly do 
( Laughter), 

Mr. Cockle: 

Were you hissed, Mr. Johnson, on this 
occasion ? 

Mr. Johnson: 


(Mr, Johnson stands down. A dozen la¬ 
dies crowd round him to obtain his au¬ 
tograph for their books.) 

Mr. Popham: 

Call Miss Jessie Jessamine. 

(Miss Jessamine enters witness-box.) 
What are you, Miss Jessamine? 



THE OFFICER OF THE GUARDS 

Miss Jessamine: 

I am a singing chambermaid (Laugh¬ 
ter) , 

Mr. Popham: 

Have you heard the evidence of the last 
witnesses, and, if so, do you agree with it? 


Most certainly not. T have never been /r/- /WoiwrW- 

hissed in my life. The pans I have played , 

have frequently been hissed. No one has 1 a S ree WIth the £ eneral tenor ot “■ 
ever hissed me (Loud applause). 

Mr. Popham: 

Justice Rkmlamanthus: Are you on friendly terms with the pris- 

(Blandly) I can quite believe that, oner ■ 

Mr. Johnson (“Hear! hear! I} and loud Miss Jessamine: 

applause). Very. I have a strong regard for him, 
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and accordingly I devoted myself to mak¬ 
ing his play a success as far as it was in 
my power to do so. l introduced a song 
and a dance in order to give briskness to 
the part. I do not charge extra when I 
introduce a song and a dance, I intro¬ 
duced them entirely from motives of re¬ 
gard for the prisoner {Murmurs of $ym - 
pathy ). 

( Cross-examined by Mr. Cockle .) 

Mr , Cockle: 

Are you aware, Miss Jessamine, that 
the author protested strongly against their 
introduction ? 

Miss Jessamine: 

Certainly I am ; but I considered that I 
knew best, 

Mr. Cockle: 

What was the part you played, Miss 
Jessamine ? 

AI iss J essa m ine : 

That of a simple-minded young gover¬ 
ness in a country rectory who is secretly In 
love with the Home Secretary. I did not 
see any reason why such a character should 
not sing and dance in the intervals be¬ 
tween her pathetic scenes. 

Mr. Cockle: 

What was the name of the song you in¬ 
troduced ? 

AI iss J ess a tn ine: 

"Father’s Pants will soon Fit Brother.” 

Mr. Cockle: 

Now, do you seriously consider that 
"Father’s Pants will soon Fit Brother” 
is an appropriate song for a simple-minded 
governess in a clergyman’s family? 

Miss Jessamine: 

Most certainly I do. It is merely an 
expression of simple joy on the part of a 
member of a humble household that her 
younger brother will soon be tall enough 
to wear his father's cast-off wardrobe. I 
should classify it as humble pathos of the 
Charles Dickens school, 

Mr. Cockle: 

But the “breakdown,” Miss Jessamine 
— do you seriously defend the “break¬ 
down” ? 


M iss Jess a m in e: 

Distinctly. I see no reason why a 
broken-hearted governess should not en¬ 
deavor to raise her spirits bv dancing an 
occasional "breakdown.” I would not 
dance one in every scene, because that 
would not be true to nature, A governess 
would probably have to teach her pupils 
to dance, and she would naturally prac¬ 
tise occasionally to keep her hand in. 

Mr. Cockle: 

I presume, Miss Jessamine, you mean 
your foot? 

J /iss J essa m ine: 

{Warmly) No, I do not mean her foot. 
I mean what I say, her hand. 

Air. Cockle: 

And I believe that, despite the author's 
protests, you wore short petticoats? 

M iss J essa m i n e: 

Certainly 1 did, 

Mr. Cockle: 

Very short? 

M iss J essa m ine: 

(Simpering) Tol-loll I wore them 
because the audience expected it of me, I 
see no reason why a governess in a coun¬ 
try rectory should not wear short petti¬ 
coats if she has good legs. 

Air. Cockle: 

Then I suppose we may assume that 
you arc tolerably well furnished in that 
reap c ct, M iss J essam i ne ? 

Afiss Jessamine: 

{Simpering) Tol-lolf I did not charge 
extra for wearing short petticoats. I wore 
them entirely in the author's interests. Be¬ 
sides that, I expect one song and two 
dances In every part I play. I expect this 
because I possess both accomplishments. 

Mr. Cockle: 

But, Miss Jessamine, let us assume that 
you can dance on a tight-rope. Would 
you insist on displaying that accomplish¬ 
ment in a country rectory? 
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Miss Jessam Ine: 


Mr. Cockle: 


Certainly not, except perhaps on some May it please you, My Lord, Gentle- 
exceptional occasion, such as rejoicing on men of the jury, the prisoner is a dramatic 
the rector's eldest son coming of age. Ex- author who supports himself, his wife, and 


cept on such an occasion 
in a clergymans family 
would be likely to dance 
on a tight-rope. In point 
of fact, it so happens that 
I can dance on a tight¬ 
rope, and I did not insist 
upon being allowed to do 
so on the present occasion, 
as it would not he true to 
nature—so there! 

Mr. Cockle: 

You attach considerable 
importance to truth to na¬ 
ture ? 

Miss Jessamine: 

The utmost impor¬ 
tance. I consider that 
truth to nature is the dra¬ 
matic artist's lode-star. 

Mr. Cockle: 

Then of course you 
know what a lode star is? 

Miss Jessamine: 

No, I do not know 
w r hat a lode-star is ; but I 
am quite sure that <£ Lead" 
is a very dull play. Now, 
I know what you are go¬ 
ing to say. Have I ever 
heen hissed? No, I have 
never been hissed. My 
parts have often been 
hissed, but no one has 
ever hissed me * 

Justice Rhadamanthus: 

{Blandly) It is hardly 


no governess a large family 



□ r.iwft by Frederick Cardnp: 


AI1SS JESSIE JESSAMINE 


of children entirely by writ¬ 
ing original plays. He is 
in the habit of doing his 
very best to please his 
audience, and when he 
fails, it is from no lack of 
careful thought and hon¬ 
est hard work. The un¬ 
happy play “Lead” has at 
least the negative merit 
of not being an adapta¬ 
tion from the French. 
Such as it is, it is an origi¬ 
nal play. It has cost him 
many months of devoted 
labor, and that labor has 
evaporated in one evening. 
I cannot pretend that the 
prisoner is an absolutely 
ruined man, for he could, 
no doubt, make a much 
larger or a much more 
certain income by trans¬ 
lating French plays, but 
he has hitherto steadily re¬ 
sisted this very easy means 
of earning a han dsom e 
livelihood, partly from a 
not unW'Orthy zeal on be¬ 
half of English dramatic 
literature, but chiefly be¬ 
cause he w 7 ould as soon 
think of drawing inspira¬ 
tion from the dramatic 
light literature of modern 
France as of drawing 
drinking w^ater from a 
graveyard. Pray do not 
misunderstand me. I do 
not ask that you approve 
his play because it is origi¬ 
nal; I merely submit for 
your consideration whether 
the enormous difficulties 


necessary to give us that assurance, Miss 
Jessamine. 

(Miss Jessamine bows and leaves the box.) 
Mr, Popham: 

That, My Lud, is the case for the pros¬ 
ecution. 

(Mr. Cockle rises.) 


with wffiich a dramatist has to contend in 
endeavoring to w^rite a high-class play 
that shall deserve to rank as original 
should be placed wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion in estimating the punishment to be 
awarded to him who fails in a wor¬ 
thy attempt. As regards this unhappy 
play, what is there to be said against it 
except that it is tedious and ineffective? 
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Is it blasphemous? Is it coarse? Is it in¬ 
decent? Is there one word in it that a 
modest young girl should not listen to ? 
If there he, my defense is at an end, and 
he deserves all and much more than he has 
received at the hands of his audience. As 
to how far the play, as presented, is a re¬ 
flex of the author's intention, I submit 
that, on the showing of the very actors 
and actresses called tor the prosecution, he 
has been exceptionally unfortunate. The 
monstrous liberties taken with his play 
would be impossible in such admirably 
conducted theaters as those controlled by 
Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. George Alexander, 
Mr, Herbert Trench, and Mr. Cyril 
Maude, and some others: but at ill-regu¬ 
lated and ignorantly conducted theaters 
such liberties are unhappily only too possi¬ 
ble. In conclusion, while the author has 
no desire to make out that his play was 
otherwise than a tedious and ineffective 
production, he submits that the punish¬ 
ment that inevitably accompanies conspicu¬ 
ous failure is as severe as the offense de¬ 
serves. 

{ Air. Cockle sits down.) 

Justice Rhadarnanth us: 

Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard 
the evidence for the prosecution, and the 
prisoner’s appeal through the mouth of his 
able advocate, and I do not think it neces¬ 
sary that I should add anything of my 
own. Consider your verdict. 

( The jury consult for a moment , and in¬ 
dicate that they have arrived at a ver¬ 
dict .) 

Associate: 

Are you agreed upon your verdict? 

Foreman: 

We are. 

Associate: 

How say you ? Is the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty? 

Foreman: 

We find him guilty, with a strong rec¬ 
ommendation to mercy. 

Associate: 

You say that he is guilty, and that is 
the verdict of you all ? 


Justice R hada manth us : 

Prisoner at the bar, you have been found 
guilty by a most fair and impartial jury of 
having written an exceedingly tedious and 
ineffective stage-play. They have, how¬ 
ever. strongly recommended you to mercy, 
and. on the whole, I concur with that rec¬ 
ommendation. The piece that has been 
played is not your own, and although your 
play may be a bad play, you are entitled to 
demand that it shall be played in its integ¬ 
rity, 1 am glad to believe that you are an 
exceptional instance of an ill-treated au¬ 
thor. My own experience as a playgoer 
teaches me that at all well-conducted thea¬ 
ters pieces are placed upon the stage with 
excellent taste, and that the companies of 
such theaters contribute a most valuable 
element toward such success as the authors 
play may achieve. Rut you have not been 
so fortunate as to have your play produced 
at one of these admirably conducted estab¬ 
lishments. You have had the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of a manager who is 
no manager, and of a company who are 
wholly disentitled by lack of taste and dis¬ 
cretion to such latitude as the most experi¬ 
enced author would gladly concede to any 
actor who has reasonable claim to rank as 
an artist. In these circumstances, and hav¬ 
ing the recommendation of the jury 
strongly before my eyes, I shall permit yoii 
to go at large on your own recognizances, 
to come up for judgment when called on 
to do so. And I trust that this leniency 
will have its due effect, and that you will 
for the future exercise a direct and effi¬ 
cient control over all plays that may be 
put before the public in your name. 

( The prisoner is removed from the loir .) 

Justice Rhadamanthus: 

Gentlemen of the jury, having regard to 
the extremely dull, tedious, and uninter¬ 
esting character of the evidence in this 
case, to say nothing of the unduly labored 
speeches of counsel and my own rather 
desultory personal observations, you are 
excused from further jury service tor a 
period of twenty-five years. 

(Jury bow and shake hands with one an¬ 
other.) 


CURTAIN 
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W ALKING laggingly along a side 
street on a bright May morning, 
Julcs-Rene-Theophile Charrier, out of 
tune with the green gaiety of a rejuvenes¬ 
cent world, was reflecting moodily that 
no thing eventful ever happened : everything 
was of a drab dullness, a sour sameness. 
Son of a Gascon mother and a Breton fa¬ 
ther, had he not the right to demand of 
life something romantic, exotic, unique? 
Should not his natural attitude smack: 
somewhat of, say* a beatitude? And when 
he neither got %vhat he wanted nor w T anted 
what he got, was it not to repine? Of a 
truth, yes. Therefore Charrier repined, 
drooped, vras of an unhappiness immense. 
Ah, ah, he mused, suppose life only lived 
up to its possibilities! And just then, as if 
by the merest, barest chance,—as if it had 
been only the plain and pleasant case of an 
antiquarian “find” ; as If the itching finger 
of Destiny were not knuckle-deep in the 
pie,—by one of those sheer, rare miracles of 
chance, of love, and of fate, his eye, darting 
iizardlike in and out of dusty doors of the 
dingy shops that honeycombed the street, 
fell, in front of the dingiest, dustiest dooT 
of all, upon an entrancing little desk. 

Charrier paused, thrilled. The mania 
for possessing things seized him. Long 
and longingly he looked. Deliberately he 
entered the shop with the firm intention, 
although he could not in the least afford it, 
of purchasing that desk. 

It was a trifle discolored anti somewhat 
scratched and chipped, the dealer, brought 
to bay, grudgingly admitted. The price? 
Oh, a mere bagatelle. He would virtually 
give it to Monsieur—a frightful, an un¬ 
heard-of sacrifice—for the miserable trifle 
of eighty francs. And Monsieur had bet¬ 
ter take it away at once before he, Nicolas, 
repented of his too great generosity to a 
chance buyer. As it was, he was virtually 

!9f> 


robbing his wife and nine children, all of 
them under ten. Monsieur, and all of 
them, he called St, Anne to witness, hun¬ 
grier than winter wolves. 

As one who extracts an eye-tooth, Char¬ 
rier drew forth his lean and rusty wallet, 
and lingeringly handed over to Nicolas the 
eighty francs. Then calling a wagon, he 
had himself and his new-found treasure 
conveyed to the Cafe de PEtoilc, of which 
he was sole proprietor, and above which 
was the apartment of Madame, his wife. 

This jewel of a desk, he exulted, salving 
his conscience for having gotten at least 
one of those things which he wanted and 
forgotten at least a score of those things 
which he needed—this adorable desk 
should grace a corner of the Cafe de 
PEtoile, that alluring haunt to which the 
impecunious and delightful devil-may-cares 
of Bohemia, scenting from their attic aeries 
the aroma of celestial—and inexpensive— 
cookery, were pulled as by the nose. 

Charrier the Breton adored, reveled in, 
those artists \ it was as the breath of his 
nostrils to set before them meltingly delec¬ 
table omelets* mysterious entrees, joy¬ 
bringing ragouts, heavenly hashes of salads, 
and then, placing an intimate hand upon 
their velveteen shoulders, inquire in an 
anxious voice: 

“Alia, and how goes that charming 
painting of yours, my dear Armaignac? 
I ruiy, T am assured it w 7 ill be exhibited.” 
Or: 14 And you still work upon your group, 
your robust and astonishing group, Faret, 
my friend ? An amazing conception! Ah, 
you are the divine terrorists, the august 
anarchists of art, you Rodinists!” 

And when they lifted to him their 
friendly and vivacious faces, replying as to 
one sympathetic and enlightened, he in¬ 
flated his chest, squared his shoulders, and 
surveyed those crowded small tables as 
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might a wise and benevolent monarch sur¬ 
vey his kingdom, wherein the subjects were 
prosperous and happy* 

But when Charrier the Gascon went 
over his books, audited his bills, he did not 
smile. A frown gathered between his brows 
—a frown of annoyance and perplexity* 
They might keep the cafe alive, these mak¬ 
ers of things, lend it, so to speak, a bouquet 


flay off a section of his skin and sell it. 
But dear as they are to him, one thing is 
yet more so: as the apple of his eye is the 
little desk he picked up for eighty francs— 
the desk of Rosemonde. 

[t was, of a truth, such a find as one 
dreams of. Oh, but an enchanting little 
desk! All carved rosewood, of a satiny, 
browny-black, it stood upon legs of such 
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CHARRIER PAUSED, THRILLED. THE MANIA FOR POSSESSING THINGS SEIZED HIM 


ih Babeine, but the Quartier cannot enrich shapely slenderness as might lend point 
its chosen haunts. It does, by way of fair and poignancy to the pirouetting personal- 
exchange, often beautify them* One may ity of a premiere danseuse. 
find in the Cafe de 1'Etoile a sketch, an “Mon Dieul But it is of a wonder, a 
exquisite statuette, a bust or two, some bits delight, a ravishment, that bit of rose- 
of canvas, which men whose names are wood!” exclaimed Armand Moragne, the 
now famous declare better than their painter* He laid upon it his long, slender 
crowned and acclaimed latest work; for hand with a touch as delicately, caressingly 
these were the gay and beautiful flowers of tender as if it had been the wonder of a 
youth and hope, the efflorescence of genius rose-and-marble shoulder —the ivory shoul- 
and spontaneity* It is quite useless to der of Liane de Lys, the singer, whom he 
offer for any one of them even the most adored* 

extravagant price: Charrier would as lief “To make perfect the tout ensemble of 
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this empress of little desks, only one tiling 
is needed/’ he meditated* “There should 
hang above it a small painting of a 
blue-and'SiIver boudoir, wherein, upon a 
rosewood sofa hung with old brocade, a 
beautiful woman reclines* She holds in 
her white, delicate hand a letter from him 
she adores—a letter which fills her with 
love, with sorrow, and with longing. One 
sees in those pensive and downcast eyes 
these emotions; one divines the slight sigh 
expanding that enchanting bosom. A 
sweeping fold of her blue gown reveals a 
small and slippered foot, and upon her 
perfect shoulder falls a long, black curl — 
a curl which in its scented dusk ensnares 
the hearts of men.” 

With face flushed, eyes narrowed, the 
painter turned abruptly to Charrier, 

“I will paint for you this picture, to 
hang above the little desk which has given 
me a vision of that woman whom t wear, 
as in a red and flaming casket, in my heart. 
It shall be as subtle, haunting, charming 
as Love and Genius and Misery f the ter¬ 
rible trinity of art, can make it.” 

The Breton listened, delighted, full of 
sympathy and understanding; but the 
Gascon, curling a fierce little mustache, 
remarked tentatively, with a shrewd and 
sidewise cocking of the eye: 

“But you, Moragne, are of such a ge¬ 
nius that what you do you can sell somehow 
even before you are dead. As for me, it is 
true, this that I say } that I am only a poor 
man, a restaurateur. How, then, am / to 
acquire this gem, this treasure of a paint¬ 
ing? Tell me that,” 

“But it will be from me a present/* re¬ 
marked Moragne, with his Dionysiac 
smile, the sad, gay, and impenetrable smile 
of one who tastes deep of life. “It should 
be good, for I,”—he tapped himself lightly 
upon the breast, — “am of a great miserable¬ 
ness. I love,” A shadow crept into his 
clear and candid eyes, and after a pause he 
remarked, as if to himself, in a low voice 
full of melancholy: 

“Do you know that a Russian, a grand 
duke, one with the eye of the pig and the 
face of the ham, grovels before her, and 
that with her satin-shod foot she moves at 
her pleasure this swine? Therefore I am 
of a huge miserablcness; 1 lie as upon 
thorns which draw from me tears and 
groans. At times it seems to me that of 
this misery I shall die, or it may be that in 


my despair I shall become so desperate as 
to marry, wed some obscure and virtuous 
female who of art knows no more than 
the bright labels upon tin cans. Well, it 
is all one, heinf But before either of these 
deplorable calamities overtakes me I shall 
paint for you that picture, which will 
show to you Liane as she appears to my 
heart. It shall be my farewell to her and 
to, love/ 1 

Seizing the painter’s hand, Charrier 
pressed it with feeling. The Breton's 
tender and amorous spirit grieved to see 
love depart from his friend; but the Gas¬ 
con kept his eyes open, as it were, and 
shuddered to see a baleful matrimony ap¬ 
proach him, 

“Neither die nor marry/* he counseled 
vigorously. “Avoid with wariness both 
these culs-de-sac of existence, these ou¬ 
bliettes of fate! What, holy saints! re¬ 
mains for him who falls into either? You 
die? Very well; you remain dead* You 
marry? Alas! my friend, you remain thus 
also. Listen. I who speak am a hus¬ 
band.* 1 

“But Madame—she is most estimable, 
nest-ce pCS?” 

“Oh, even as the Madonna,” 

“A-h-h!” breathed the painter, with 
round eves* “A-h-h-h!” 

Charrier laid his hand upon his heart 
with a whimsical gesture, half gay, half 
sorrowful. 

“One has the sentiment, the romance, 
the love of love and adventure, of those 
airy fantasies, those dazzling desires, 
which enrich and empurple life,” he con¬ 
fided; “and then, my friend, one marries. 
Weds goodness of a seasoned age, a pickled, 
preserved, embalmed virtue, as it were— 
virtue which ties up the head in towels, to 
which beauty is immoral, which trudges 
off to mass on freezing mornings, and is 
enamoured of a large, black prayer-book, a 
fearsome manual, wherein are fine comb¬ 
ings of the Commandments, painful 
penances, bewildering prayers, also enter¬ 
taining lists of fascinating sins which one 
may not commit. Ah, mon Dieu1 shall 
one, then, bring to a dried vestal, in whose 
icy grasp he would inevitably perish, the 
butterfly wings, the gauzy graces, the airy 
fingers of Love? Alas, no!” 

And in a voice of gentle resignation he 
added : 

“One, then, looks at life through the 
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eyelashes, glances at love over the shoul¬ 
der, peeps at enchanting follies through 
the fingers, Moragne, lose, rather, one 
whom you adore than gain one whom you 
do not,” 

The painter gave the hairy jaw of 
Charrier a loud and admiring smack, 
“But you are of an eloquence! You speak 
even as that little St. John the Baptist—a 
voice crying in the wilderness of wedlock,” 
he cried, “I listen, I hear with fear and 
with respect these words of the prophet 
and of the husband. Me. 1 shall remain 
unwed, the faithful lover of art.” 

“The celibate can retain illusions,” said 
Charrier, sententiously, 

Moragne began to laugh, 

“It remains for me, then, to cast aside 
an infatuation which unmans me, since I 
am neither to die nor to marry,” he said 
presently. His face grew serious. “Cliar- 
ricr, you are right' I will do so. When 
I again meet that disdainful and ungrate¬ 
ful woman, before whom I have groveled 
since she was an unknown and poverty- 
stricken girl, do you know what 1 shall 
do? I shall twirl with my thumb and 
forefinger my mustache ; with a cool and 
level glance 1 shall meet her fatal eyes, and 
that glance shall say to her : ‘See, Liane, 
this Moragne who has loved you, who for 
your sake slighted his divine art, is free of 
you. Your spell is broken/ That is right, 
heinf Well, we shall see what we shall 
see. ” 

But Charrier said, with a gusty sigh: 

“Me, I wish but that I had a Liane de 
Lys to love, ft is this frightful never-lov¬ 
ing which is my despair.” 

When the painter left him, the restau¬ 
rateur glanced dismally enough about the 
almost empty little cafe; for, due possibly 
to the strikes agitating the city, business 
had of late been none too brisk. The soul 
of industry, this enforced idleness appalled 
him, Ha! he would use this time hanging 
so heavily upon his hands to polish, to re¬ 
store to its pristine beauty, his rosewood 
desk! 

Thus, thrust into a far corner of a 
jammed drawer, he discovered the copy¬ 
book—a small, soiled copy-book, such as 
young children cover with painful and 
laborious letters. But upon this one the 
writing was fine and jaunty, the frisky and 
ebullient writing of youth, full of shaded 
and tendril-like flourishes. Upon the 


cover, in graceful and girlish penmanship, 
appeared, 1 ‘ The Diary of Rosemonde/* 

Charrier had the flair, the hound’s 
scent, for tender adventure. He turned 
these few and yellowed pages eagerly, with 
nervous fingers, with glistening eyes: read 
burning and impassioned words penned by 
the unknown and darling hand of Rose¬ 
monde, And thumping with a frenzied 
fist an enamoured bosom, he said to himself 
that these words were the declaration, the 
secret and never-to-be-mistaken voice, of 
that other soul to which he knew his own 
was as the golden half-circle of a sundered 
ring. 

Young, lonely, tender, impassioned, she 
who wrote wished to be loved, wept to be 
understood. “Why, oh, why is it,” she 
wondered naively, “that no one seems to 
seek the secret and imperishable beauty of 
the heart? That having eyes only for 
one’s misleading exterior, they blindly 
ignore those inward perfections which are 
of the soul and heaven ?” And she asked: 
“Ah, shall 1 ever meet him, that other soul 
which will understand mine? Or shall I, 
miserable fate l he given by papa and mama 
to some perhaps mercenary being, a 
wretch without romance, with no heart 
save for gain and gold? Ah, mon Dieu! 
to he loved, just loved!” 

Jules-Rcnc-Theophile Charrier Tead and 
wept; he gnashed his teeth, and with an 
enraged and despairing hand he tore his 
thick hair, 

Alas! what scurvy trick had destiny 
played him! Rosemonde! That dear and 
exquisite name thrilled him, filled him 
with rapture. Madame’s, good, plain, sen¬ 
sible, was Julie. Ah, why, why had he 
been as wax in the hands of that formi¬ 
dable woman, his mother, she who so 
strong-mindedly arranged his marriage 
with the daughter of an old school-friend, 
and then grimly shouldered him into it, to 
her own entire satisfaction, to bis novv un¬ 
utterable despair? 

True, to Mile, Trezevant had been left 
by a miserly old grand-uncle a pretty dot, 
which, after her father’s failure and death, 
had lifted her from actual poverty into 
comparative comfort. That dot of Julie’s 
had, indeed, made possible the Cafe de 
1’Etoile. 

And she was a good, good woman, 
Julie; with all one's heart one admitted 
that. A woman, too, with an almost un- 
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believable power of remaining silent; one 
smileless, religious, with a pale, still face, 
with down-dropped eyes, and hair combed 
into painful tightness of coiffure, such as 
made one wince. That heavy, smooth 
twist of black hair upon the extreme top 
of Madame's head seemed to Charrier 
ominously like a stout rope tying him to a 
forlorn and irrevocable fate. 

But Rosemonde! Alt that was some¬ 
thing nearer the heart! Rosemonde, 
such as he knew she must have been, rose- 
lipped, flower-faced, passionately pure, 
innocently wise, pouring into a child's 
copy-book the utterance of a flaming heart. 
And such a one as this, he thought en¬ 
viously, distractedly, lived in this same 
city with him; had, perhaps, passed him 
upon the streets, unknowing and unknown, 

Charrier read again and again, thumbed 
over and over, the little journal. The 
rosewood desk in which he had discovered, 
and now concealed, it, became, as it were, 
the shrine of a secret and innocent passion. 
For he fell in love, irrevocably, sweetly, 
sorrowfully, stupidly, horribly, gloriously, 
miserably, madly in love, and with an un¬ 
known chit of a demoiselle called by her¬ 
self Rosemonde, a scribbler of fine fustian, 
of jejune and stingless Sapphics. With 
the lovely lure of youth and mystery, Des¬ 
tiny, dapping upon her weazen lineaments 
the gay and smiling likeness of Romance, 
seized Charrier as by the ear and handed 
him bodily over to Love. 

Ah, delicious woe, intoxicating and 
glorious glamour of a secret sorrow! 
Charrier, hugging his to his breast, would 
not have taken half Paris in exchange for 
it. And gazing upon the bristling coun¬ 
tenance which confronted him in the glass 
of mornings, be addressed himself happily 
sad, sadly happy: “Ah, thou hast the ap¬ 
pearance of a wild one of the hills, Char¬ 
rier, my poor friend! But be of a com¬ 
fort: in thy heart dwells in secret and 
solitude an angel, an adored one, w'ho is 
Rosemonde. Yes, my friend, you love ; at 
last you love. You suffer, you repine, you 
grieve, you are of a lonesomencss immense, 
but you love. It is fearsome and terrible, 
but also of a preciousness, this love.” 

In the meantime, Moragne, working in 
a frenzy of creative effort, finished the 
promised painting, and with his own hands 
hung it above the polished beauty of the 
rosewood desk. It was, as he had pre¬ 


dicted, a gem. Alluring, it had a smiling 
and elusive charm, an atmosphere subtle, 
haunting, delightful* And Moragne, 
being a painter's painter, the Quartier 
came to view, to screw the eye, and criti¬ 
cize fluently, to applaud with enthusiasm. 
They told Charrier that the Salon had 
crowned pictures which had not a tithe of 
this one's merit. But Moragne, a ciga¬ 
rette betw-een his fingers, smiled* 

Upon a golden forenoon he drifted into 
the cafe, and, looking up from his absinthe, 
beckoned Charrier to his side. 

"Us it not to smile? Helast but this 
world of ours is of a drollness unique!” he 
commented. “ Charrier, stretch the ears, 
my friend. I ceased to seek Liane; she 
has sent for me! Women allow not that 
one shall cease to love them, although they 
will give nothing in return* Also she has 
heard that here, made ideal and fadeless 
by the art of me, Moragne, she has been 
lifted up for the worship of us wdio, unfed 
of cream, unstroked of dainty demoiselles, 
are the prowlers upon convention's back 
fences, the outlaws of social success and 
smugdom. 

“She is curious to see this painting, of 
which she has heard. Therefore she will 
come here, and with her she w T ill bring the 
Grand Duke Mikhailov itch. I, also I, am 
bidden to the feast. Once, Charrier, she 
and J dined on brown bread and onions 
and beer and hope. But that was years, 
thousands and thousands of years, ago, 
gone by and forgotten of her. To-morrow 
night, then,—Thursday,—you may expect 
us, the illustrious and me,” Placing his 
hand upon Charrier's arm, he added seri¬ 
ously : 

“Where Liane de Lvs goes, fashion and 
gold follow. Serve, then, to her and to 
this grand duke one of Anatole’s celestial 
spreads,—please Liane,—and the rest is 
easy*” 

Delighted, hopeful, alert, the Gascon 
saw his golden chance, and with nimble 
fingers prepared to seize it. He began to 
tell upon those fingers, as upon a rosary, 
the dishes of each course, while Moragne 
objected or approved. 

But the Breton for a moment hung back. 
He did not altogether relish that change 
which the coming of the great singer pre¬ 
saged. Mutely he looked into Moragne’s 
blue eyes; and the painter laughed. 

“One escapes not one’s luck, my friend,” 
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he said, with a shrug, tapping his fingers 
on the table. “In a kingdom, in a salon, 
in a cafe, it is of a oneness. Accept, there¬ 
fore, whatever comes, good or evil, suns 
bruit. This is the secret of winning, with¬ 
out trumps, a trick from life. 15 

“It is of a truth what you say,” agreed 
Charrier? soberly. “Times are not so well 
with me, what with these high prices, and 
everything and everybody making the 
strike. Alas! my friend, they strike with 
the fiendish regularity? the raucous loud¬ 
ness, the insensate inevitableness, of the 
town clock! The gar^ons orate; the chef, 
— he of the genius of the pots, — do you 
know that he also thumps the breast, that 
he says his prayers of a socialist to M. 
Jaures? Therefore 1 am of an apprehen¬ 
siveness, a dismal ness as of the abyss*" 

“To-morrow will? I trust, turn the tide 
in your favor?" said Moragne, with cheer¬ 
ful hopefulness. “Her fashionable friends 
will follow Lianc de Lys, and they also 
scatter gold." 

Charrier took his hand. “I rejoice to 
see her come. Also? I rejoice that at last 
the good God has given her a glimmering 
of wit? so that she may begin to appreciate 
you, Moragne,” he said briskly. “Come, 
then, with her and that grand duke, and 
you shall not be ashamed of us. These 
disturbances, these anxieties of me ? Pouf! 
They are gone? vanished! Anatole shall 
give to you of his best—a best not to be 
surpassed." 

But Anatole was of another mind. In 
an evil hour, presided over by malign in¬ 
fluences, Charrier approached him. With 
his head thrust belligerently back, a 
carving-knife in one hand, a copy of 
ff Humanize” in the other, Anatole was 
striding up and down that small galley of 
the kitchen wherein with ordinary food¬ 
stuffs he worked extraordinary miracles. 
Charrier s heart gave a sickening down¬ 
ward thump, but his confident and agree¬ 
able smile was as if engraved upon his lips. 

“Do you know that wc are trampled 
upon, downtrodden, stripped, robbed, pil¬ 
laged, plundered, assassinated, w T e of the 
people?" Anatole beliowingly addressed 
the pacific smile. “And you remain calm, 
you are unmoved, you smile! Is it to you 
nothing that wc are thus maltreated by 
these bandits of the government? these 
pirates of the police, these hogs of capital¬ 
ists?" He thrust almost into Charrier’s 
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jaws bis red and inflamed face, upon which 
the veins showed m purplish netw ork. 

Charrier’s shoulders went up to his ears, 
his eyebrows disappeared m his hair, his 
outspread hands made gestures as of the 
humming-bird. He wagged his head dep- 
recatingly. 

“But one must expect the trouble, the 
upheaval, the dissatisfaction, foolishness of 
people? even foolishness of government," 
he placated. “Let us, then, who are wise 
seek rather to attend strictly to our own 
affairs. See, my cherished one, I have 
for you some news magnificent." 

“I see that you uphold this government 
of brigands, that you espouse not the sacred 
cause of the people? you!" thundered Ana¬ 
tole. He asked menacingly: “Do you 
know that Camille—my brother Camille? 
who spoke with the eloquence upon street 
corners—is seized upon, is forced into the 
horrible uniform of the Reserves Natio- 
nales. that he parades the streets with the 
musket in his hands? Norn d*un chienl 
Shall these bandits make us, even us. sol¬ 
diers of peace—a peace which we abhor 
and repudiate ?" 

“I regret? I weep, I am desolated be¬ 
cause of those actions," Charrier protested, 
shaking his head still more deprecatingly. 
"For the love of God, my good Anatole! 
let us leave these brawlings, these bawt- 
ings, these ravings which parch the brains 
in one’s skull even as coffee in an oven! 
Let us, rather, talk as men and brothers. 
Do you, my angel, know what comes to 
you. what test awaits your so great skill — 
a superlative test worthy even of your 
genius? It is nothing less than to prepare 
a dinner, such a dinner as might make even 
a stomachless saint himself overeat. And 
this dinner, it is for — Llane de Lys, M. le 
Grand Due Mikhailovitch 1” He pro¬ 
nounced in a hushed and reverent voice 
these two august names, as one who might 
say, “Quail for M. F Archangel? manna 
for Mile, la Sainte!” 

Snorting, full of contempt, with a with¬ 
ering. annihilating glance, Anatole met the 
announcement. He folded his arms, ad¬ 
vanced one leg grandly. 

“I speak to you as a Frenchman, a 
socialist, a patriot, and you come to me 
with your Ma’amzelle dc Lys, your Grand 
Duke Mikhailovitch!" he hissed. "Name 
of a pig! What to me is this Mikhailo¬ 
vitch that I shall employ my heaven-sent 
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genius for his satisfaction of a glutton? 
Aha! but I see through this plot, me! 
Charrier, you evade, you make the subter¬ 
fuge, you conceal evil designs behind this 
animal of a Russian, It is that you have 
not the sympathy, that you also wish to 
trample upon the necks of the people! 
Name of a cow, Charrier, you are a 
traitor[” 

Longingly Charricr glanced at a carv¬ 
ing-knife, wistfully at a rolling-pin. Ad¬ 
mirably he controlled his rising temper of 
a Gascon, 

“You talk with the foolishness to make 
one weep, you,” he said mildly enough, 
but swallowing until his AdamVapple felt 
horribly like a hot potato in his throat, 
“Trouble not yourself and me with these 
vaporings as of the sick child, Anatole, but 
listen, my seraph, while I plan with you 
this dinner which we will offer those two 
dazzling ones to-morrow night. For this 
means much* very much, to us of the cafe.” 

Twirling the little black mustache, and 
stroking the little imperial, which lent to 
him a military and commanding air, Ana- 
tale, thrusting out a peevish Up, fixed upon 
his friend and employer a stubborn and 
mulish glance. 

“I cook for no Mikhailovitch, me,” he 
stated flatly, “Too long have these rob¬ 
bers been served, pampered, waited upon. 
1 will be an example to the people. I go 
immediately, right now, this minute, upon 
the strike! Listen, you. What, then, is 
this Russian ? Is this despot a better man 
than I, Anatole, a chef and a Frenchman, 
heinf Aha, animal, I have you there! 

“ What can he do of a usefulness? Tell 
me, can he make you the potage, the soup, 
the snuffle, the salad, the sauce? Can he 
mix you even that fearsome coguetaile 
which those copper-lined ones, the Ameri¬ 
cans, swallow at all hours? Can he broil 
you the biftekf I defy you to answer.” 

Full of rage, fiery of eye, in a shaking 
voice, Charrier gritted through his teeth: 

“Ten thousand million devils, no! 
Blockhead, idiot, ass, no! But he can 
make the Cafe de l'Etoile prosperous, and 
you, imbecile, famous!” 

“But he shall not make me, Anatole, 
infamous!” roared the chef in a mighty 
voice. “Regard me, wretch! I abhor, 
loathe, despise, trample upon you and your 
grand duke!” 

“Ferme ta boucheT screamed Charrier, 


stamping his feet. “Bull-mouthed brute 
of an anarchist! Bandit of a socialist!” 

“Hog of a capitalist!” shouted Anatole, 
tearing off his apron and waving it gal¬ 
lantly. “ But you shall suffer for this, 
oppressor; you shall be as a hissing. I go, 
1 depart, I shake from my feet this de¬ 
tested dust of your cafe. I report you to 
the council of chefs, and no respectable 
chef replaces me. And I go not alone: I 
take with me Francois the waiter, he who 
is a bombmaker and a brother ; also Al¬ 
phonse, his disciple; and Onesimc,” he 
added, grinning malignly into the pale and 
stricken countenance of Charrier. “Serve, 
then, name of a cat, your hussy of an 
actress, your pig of a Russian! You have 
left to help you only one waiter, and he a 
dolt, a clod, an ass of a Picard.” 

With a strut that would have made 
Coquelin in his palmiest days weep with 
envy, be turkey-cocked through the Cafe 
de PEtoile even to the front entrance; and 
there, pausing to place upon the nose of 
derision the thumb of contempt, departed. 
Francois, sliding into his coat as he fled; 
Alphonse, tearing off his apron and throw¬ 
ing it under a table; and Onesime, grin¬ 
ning vacuously, followed almost upon his 
heels. From the kitchen passageway only 
the vapid countenance of the loutish Pi- 
card lad confronted the wild and an¬ 
guished stare of Jules-Rene-Theophile 
Charrier. 

And the duke and the diva were coming 
to-morrow night! No, no, alas! they were 
not coming! He, Charrier, brought to 
shame by Anatole's fiendish defection, 
must put off, evade, refuse, let go by, that 
glittering golden button on freakish For¬ 
tune's cap ! Blindly he staggered forward, 
sick, trembling, overcame with rage and 
disappointment; Hung up his hands; and 
for the first and last time in his life fell 
upon the floor in a dead faint. 

With open mouth and starting eyeballs 
the Picard gazed upon this terrifying 
spectacle, then howling with fright and 
anguish fled up stairs, burst into the dark¬ 
ened and silent apartment of Madame, 
roaring that M'sieu was dying, that he 
was, alas! already dead! 

Charrier struggled back into a miserable 
consciousness, with a clean, wet handker¬ 
chief upon his forehead, a strong scent of 
smelling-salts in his nose, and the kind and 
anxious face of his wife bent over him. 
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Her hands upon him were ministering and 
gentle. 

" But he groans, he utters the oath, he is 
saved! My God, 1 thank Thee!” she ex¬ 
claimed fervently. And as, still swearing 
feebly, he sought to rise from the divan to 
which he had been lifted, she gently forced 
him back, asking in an alarmed and plead’ 
ing voice: 

“Alas! my friend, what has happened? 
Why this fainting of you ? Explain to me, 
1 beseech you !” 

*'A frightful contretemps, an accursed 
and devil-sent complication, is upon me, 1 ’ 
he told her, grinding his teeth, and with 
a gesture of fury he dapped his hands to 
his wet forehead. “But it is of yours no 
fault, my good, my kind Julie,” he added 
gratefully. “You can, therefore, do noth¬ 
ing more to aid me. I have to offer to you 
my thanks for your so prompt kindness, 
and to apologize for perhaps frightening 
as well as disturbing you.” Staggering to 
his feet, he bowed to her, his shaking hands 
upon his heart. 

Madame flashed over him a swift, 
strange, lightning-like glance. Her eyes 
fell, “I do hut my duty, whatever it may 
be, Monsieur,” she said m a subdued voice, 
concealing a sigh. She had turned to leave 
him when her eyes lighted upon the rose¬ 
wood desk, and with a wild exclamation 
she rushed toward it. She embraced it, she 
caressed it with her hands, Uttering little 
cries of pleasure. 

“Ah, my dear little desk, my own little 
desk!” she exclaimed joyfully. “Truly, 
he does hear one’s prayers, that amiable St. 
Anthony ! See, Monsieur, I have made to 
him, oh, many, many novenas. beseeching 
that he would recover for me this little 
desk, which I have ever cherished! It 
descended to me from a great-grand¬ 
mother, and when I was ill, after my poor 
father’s failure and sudden death, it was 
sold, with the rest of our belongings. Al¬ 
most I despaired of ever again seeing it. 
Yet, you behold ? This is that desk !” 

Charrier turned toward her, pale, his 
hands to his head. His voice, quivering 
with entreaty, broke: 

“You mistake,” he protested wildly, 
“you err, mv poor Julie! It h true that I 
pray not to them, but not even a saint 
would play me such a trick. This desk, 
which T bought of Nicolas, the dealer, is 
not of you: it is the desk of Rosemonde!” 


Madame started. “But it is the desk of 
me, your wife,” she said quietly. In her 
tone was fipality. “You doubt, you dis¬ 
believe? Look, then, Monsieur, inside 
tfiat third drawer; you will hod, drawn in 
India ink, a tiny wreath inclosing two 
initials, J. T. These were the initials of 
me, Julie Trezcvant, nou T Julie Char¬ 
rier.” 

Feverishly the lover of Rosemonde tore 
open that third drawer. So small that he 
had to bend down to perceive it, discol¬ 
ored, faded, the little wreath was there! 

For a long and anguished moment he 
stared at Madame before the thought oc¬ 
curred to him that, the desk having been 
undeniably sold, Rosemonde’s ownership 
had begun after Julie’s ended. His face 
cleared. 

“Still, it remains her desk,” he breathed, 
sighing wdth relief, “She vanishes not yet, 
that adored one! Here, before this little 
desk, she sat, and here with her hand of 
an angel she wrote that—” 

“Diary?” wondered Madame, in a 
Strangling voice, a Hush staining her cheek. 
“Ah, the good God! and did that poor, 
foolish little copy-book escape destruction, 
to fall into the hands of you, Monsieur? 
Perhaps, too, it is that you laugh at her, 
that silly Rosemonde?” 

But Charrier gripped her by the shoul¬ 
ders, as if he wished to shake from her the 
truth. 

“You knew of this copy-book?” lie de¬ 
manded, with sparkling eyes. But, mon 
Dten! he was upon her track, the track of 
Rosemonde! He would, perhaps, learn so 
much of her from Julie that he might even, 
glorious thought, look upon her, hear her 
speak. That was all he asked of fate. 
“Rosemonde was, perhaps, a friend to you, 
Julie?” he queried artfully. 

But Madame hung her head upon her 
breast, hiding her eyes. The flush upon 
her sallow cheeks grew and spread; it 
stained her very brow. She clasped and 
unclasped her hands nervously. 

“That poor Rosemonde!” she mur¬ 
mured. “I called her that; it seemed to 
fit the youth, the hope, the dreams of her, 
that young, young girl, that once w r as 1. 
For I, too, had hopes; I, also, dared to 
dream.” 

She made bold to lift her head and face 
him. And her eves, when one thus noted 
them, were of a soft, clear brown, with a 
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certain wistful appeal, a sweet and vir¬ 
ginal shyness, 

“They are dead now, Monsieur, those 
dreams and hopes, that youth. After¬ 
ward— ” she sighed—“I learned to give to 
the good God the love which life had never 
asked of me,” 

With a swift, sly grimace, the Gascon 
murmured: 

“That is all He usually gets from us. 
One hopes He is grateful, keinf” But the 
Breton, regarding the trembling woman, 
with a kind and searching look, said 
gently: “But you, Julie, you dreamed that 
dream of Rosemonde, knew that the blos¬ 
soming of the heart is in truth the Rose of 
the World, put into a child's copy-book 
those thoughts, fresh with the dew of 
youth?" „ ' .":r: ■ . 

“I was young once, of a spring soul, 
which put forth little, young leaves of 
hope and of love,”- said Madame, be¬ 
ginning to weep softly. -.“There. dwxlt 
with me for a space a seraph, a celestial 
being, who sang .joyously, who painted 
with rosy fingers pictures of air. I called 
that winged spirit of . my . youth Rose- 
monde. She is dead now ; life has slain 
her. One may weep, Monsieur, but one 
has no need to blush for the young and the 
innocent dead. Alas! my husband, do not 
smile, do not mock, for this is the. tragedy 
of women! And life has not given-me 
anything to take her place—not the love, 
not even the understanding, of you who 
married me! 1 who longed for love, I who 
wept for motherhood, what have 1 now.? 1 ' 

Her heavy hair, bluish-black, escaped 
from that odious twist which irritated her 
husband, fell in softer lines about her 
brow. Brightened hy her flush, her sallow 
face took on an unusual and tremulous 
vivacityj a feminine and poignant inten¬ 
sity of emotion; as through a heavy veil, 
her brown eyes, hmpidly soft, shone 
through her tears. 

She found favor in the man's astonished 
eyes, which, as one who gazes into a secret 
shrine, looked into his wife's hared heart, 
and saw there, as dew within a rose, the 
jewel of love and maternity. Timidly, 
almost with reverence, he drew nearer, 
looking upon her with admiration and 
affection. He ventured to place his hand, 
a consoling and friendly touch, upon her 
shoulder; and as, still weeping softly, she 
repeated; 


“What, my God, have I?" 

“You have Rosemonde’s lover," he said 
whimsically. Acting upon one of those 
divine intuitions w r hich come to men, he 
kissed her upon the mouth. With parted 
lips, breathlessly, they regarded each other 
as if for the first time. Charrier held out 
his arms, and then Madame was weeping 
upon his shoulder, good, wholesome, 
healthy tears, which washed away forever 
differences and misunderstandings. 

“But, my cherished one, what of this 
evil, this trouble so lamentable that be¬ 
neath it you collapse?” she wished to 
know" presently, drying her eyes upon his 
handkerchief. . ..j > 

Through clenched teeth and w'ith bran¬ 
dished fists.Charrier explained. i ,... 

“And is that all?” she derided lightly. 
“Pooh !" : ;:t; 1 >. v 

“But you understand not the situation, 
which is of a desperateness," he protested 
excitedly. 

l .. “ Regard me, my husband. I w T ho speak 
assure you that to-morrow night I will 
send from this cafe that singer and that 
Russian with - lickings of the lips.” She 
asked abruptly, “Do you know why my 
father.died'?”. " 

“Of an apoplexy ?" Charrier wondered. 
“Me,' 1 thought it w^ould be of a broken 
heart, from the failure of his business and 
the so great losses he suffered,” he finished 

delicately/ . 

Madame shook her head. “He died of 
joy,” she said deliberately, “You must 
know that, outside of his business, my 
father was a Michelangelo of gourmets, a 
Napoleon of epicures.' He w'as yet more 
than this; he was a lover of humanity; his 
heart, his kind heart, yearned over his 
fellows, longed to be of a usefulness to 
them. ‘What, then, shall they have of 
me?' he asked himself, { Ohe! I have it! 
This great gift of mine, this sublimated 
sense of eatables, this exquisite knowledge 
of cookery, this perception of tasting at 
once delicate and divine, I will put all this 
to use. It remains for me, Trezevant, to 
search for, to discover, invent, blend, a 
perfection of all those perfections I have 
eaten; this shall be of me the life-w T ork.' 

“Monsieur," continued Madame, after 
a pause, and with emotion, “it was. And 
after years of trial, of experiment, of dis¬ 
appointment, he at last discovered, he in¬ 
vented, he prepared, a sauce so perfect, so 
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wonderful, that with it one could cajole 
the holy saints from heaven. My father 
ate of this sauce. Overcome, he died of 
joy, although those doctors of their stupid¬ 
ity called it an apoplexy. But my father 
had given to me, his daughter, the recipe— 
a recipe which, like a jealous miser, I hid 
from a world none too kind to me. But 
my heart is changed: to-morrow, I myself 
will cook for those illustrious guests such 
a dinner as one remembers all one’s life, 
and 1 shall serve to those epicures that 
sauce which T shall call,’ 7 '—she smiled 
adorably, so adorably that Charrier kissed 
her again, — “Sauce Rosemonde 

Securing an apron and a cap, which lent 
to her a coquettish and decorative effective- 
ness, Madame sallied valiantly into the 
deserted kitchen, whence presently arose 
celestial odors. She pressed into nimble 
service a laundress’s brother, a bonne's 
cousin, and under her alert eye it would 
seem that heaven lent even to the witless 
Picard an almost human intelligence; for 
he served the soup upon the table, not upon 


the bosom; the eggs upon the toast, not 
upon the legs and laps of diners; and for 
the first time it seemed to dawn upon him 
that the outside of the neck is not the safest 
and most satisfactory repository for one's 
salad or one's pudding. 

Like a visitant from another and a more 
glittering sphere came Liane de Lys upon 
the morrow, accompanied by the stout, red 
Russian, the slim, fair Moragne. Upon 
the painter her eyes lingered with some¬ 
thing of inquiry, of pique, and of a glim¬ 
mer of anxiety. Spoiled, satiated with 
success and with adulatory applause, she 
could adore and fear one who withstood 
her, who smiled and left her without 
vociferous reproaches and regrets. Per¬ 
haps, she reflected, she would do well to 
pay more attention to this old friend of 
hers, this graceless painter who had about 
him an indefinable and perverse charm. 
Besides, Moragne, if he chose, could 
achieve for himself success, a Parisian sue- 
cess at that. The fact that Moragne did 
not so choose began to puzzle her. Was 
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there, perhaps, something Moragne had re¬ 
tained, something which she, Liane, had 
sacrificed to success ? Of a truth she 
would be more gracious to him in future. 

Then art and artists were alike forgot¬ 
ten. Women :rre not naturally epicures. 
That is an art purely masculine. But the 
singer's palate had been trained by past- 
masters, and she knew that here, in this 
small cafe, the ceiling of which showed 
the simple comeliness of bare, brown raft¬ 
ers, the food of the gods was being served 
to her, A soup which astonished, fish 
filched from A ready, duck poached from 
paradisiac coverts, fruit from Edenic trees, 
entrees of magic, zahujllone of foamiest 
perfection, and, more than all. a sauce—a 
sauce which made her exclaim with joy! 

Adoringly the grand duke hung over 
his plate. He ate in silence a hushed 
and reverential silence, as of a high priest 
of the table. The grand-ducal fork 
chased down and caught the last lingering 
morsel. Solemnly, with large eyes, he 
looked up at Moragne, 

“But this is pure genius, 1 ’ he exclaimed 
fervently. “And you were of a great 

?00 


goodness to bring us to this cafe. It has 
not its equal in Paris; its superior does not 
exist. I tell you, men have been knighted 
for less service than the making of this 
sauce. Eh bien . how I should love to 
seize upon this chef and carry him off to 
Russia 1” 

“You are charming, my friend,’ 1 cried 
Liane, looking at the painter with dark 
and tender eyes. “We are in your debt. 
Plunge us still move into it by allowing us 
to see your picture —a picture of which 
one hears even from the actors,” 

She stood before it silently, Mon 
Dieu! did she appear to him so exquisite 
as this? She looked up at her old friend, 
who met her gaze with impenetrable eyes. 
He knew that he adored her beauty, 
adored what she should have been, dis¬ 
dained what she was. 

She drew nearer, and, indolent, full of 
that perfect peace which is the result of a 
perfect dinner, she began to smile, show¬ 
ing between her scarlet lips her white and 
wonderful teeth. Oh T but yes, this picture 
was delightful, and Arm and, her old 
friend Armand, was delightful also. 
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Strange that she had been so blind! Also, 
the grand duke was beginning to bore her 
For they have about them too much of the 
grand seigneur; they are far, far too 
Oriental and exacting, those Russians. 

Mikhailovitch studied that reclining 
woman, a spiritual and ideal Liane, with 
amused, cynical, but appreciative eyes. In 
his red heard he smiled ; but with a new, 
fine respect, an aspect of friendliness and 
equality, he took the pa in ter f s arm. M. 
Moragne must paint for him two pictures, 
and later he must come to Russia and 
decorate the walls of the grand-ducal balk 
room. That was settled. Pleased with 
themselves, the Cafe de FEtoile, the 
world, the three went off together, satis¬ 
fied, laughing, happy, to be whirled away 
into the night in the grand dukes car. 

And in the tiled and shining kitchen 
Charrier embraced the flushed and willing 
Madame. 

“They sing the hymn to thy sauce and 
to thee !" he jubilated, “Ah, my little 
carrot, even Moragne, used to FEtoile, 
seized of me the hand. H It is of heaven, 
this dinner!' he told me. 'Me, I wish I 


could paint a picture so perfect in all its 
details as that seductive sauce of thine!' 
And M. le Grand Due he will eat no¬ 
where else while he remains in Paris. Ah, 
he is a duke after one's heart, that one! 
Ohe! my angel, FEtoile is about to become 
a fixed planet, about which other little 
stars must faintly twinkle.” 

A week or so later, exuding content, 
radiating happiness, Charrier stood in his 
doorway. In the glaring light of noon,— 
hot, dusty, blazing noon,—a company of 
reserves, heavy guns in their hands, heavy 
knapsacks upon their shoulders, marched 
laggingly by. They were helping the city 
keep law and order during the strikes. In 
an ill-fitting uniform which creased upon 
his rotund and rebellious shape, red-faced, 
thirsty, perspiring, with blistered heels, 
with a soul torn with rage, anguish, help¬ 
lessness, Anatole marched among them. 
Thus had those bandits of government, 
finding him idle and too eloquent, made 
use of him to serve society, an example to 
the people, although not such a one as he 
had planned to become. 

Among bis potted plants, under the cool 
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and grateful shelter of his green-and-white 
awning, Charrier stood, and fixed a mild 
and pensive gaze upon the fallen greatness, 
Anatolc glanced up, grew pale, spluttered 
impotemly, made a frightful grimace, even 
while uncontrollable tears washed white 
gullies down his dusty cheeks, 

" Pauvre enfant!" murmured Charrier, 
“It is a needed lesson, that,” said Ma- 


take that too-long-delayed honeymoon of 
ours.’’ 

“I shall give to that amiable St. An¬ 
thony five pounds of pure wax candles, 
also a small brass lamp, for throwing in 
thy way my little desk,” promised Ma¬ 
dame, piously, gratefully. 

Upon the tip of the Gascon tongue 
trembled the retort discourteous to all 
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dame, shrewdly, when her husband told 
her, “You will see him come back cured, 
that one.” 

“And we will receive him even as the 
prodigal son was received,” said the 
Breton. The Gascon added quickly, with 
a flirt of the eye, a glimmer of the teeth, 
“And 1, good father that I am, will allow 
this prodigal son to cook for me the fatted 
calf.” He took Madame 1 s hand. “Also, 
Anatole can by himself manage the cafe 
for a week or two, while we, thou and i, 


saints and their meddling in matters of 
men; but the Breton teeth came sharply 
down upon it. Hiding a grimace of 
pain, Charrier kissed Madame from a full 
heart. 

It was perhaps a year or two later that 
Charrier, grown in that time stouter, mer¬ 
rier, happier, called aside Moragne, just 
returned from Russia. 

Smiling, mysterious, a finger to the lip, 
he said: “You come in a happy hour, I 
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wish from you a joyous service: it is to 
be a godfather! Ah, my friend, I shall be 
papa, Julie, mama! Such a happiness! 1 
at times find myself weeping from the 
pure wonder of it. Anatole also is so over¬ 
come with joy at the thought of this 
delicious event that he studies day and 
night to prepare a cake which shall prop¬ 
erly celebrate it, and I myself promise you 
such a wine as one rarely tastes this side 
of heaven* You know,” he continued 
tenderly, with a dreamy and reflective 
smile, “ that she is to be called Rose- 
rnonde?” 

“But, but,” stammered Moragne, 
touched, pleased, surprised, “I did not 


think—that is, 1 did not know, my dear, 
good fellow. When did this so happy 
event occur?” 

“-Oh, not yet,” said Charrier, serenely. 

1 We cannot say just when, either : but we 
are quite, quite sure that it will. You 
know, Moragne, that my Julie has many 
intimate friends among the good saints. 
She has besought their kind assistance, and 
she assures me that it will be granted, and 
as we both wish. Me, 1 believe everything 
Julie tells me; it is so . Our little adored 
daughter will in due time arrive, and she 
will be Rosemonde.” 

And is it not to rejoice? She did, and 
she was! 



HIS ALLY 
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H E fought for his soul, and the stubborn fighting 
Tried hard his strength. 

“One needs seven souls for this long requiting,” 

He said at length. 

“Six times have I come where my first hope jeered me 
And laughed me to scorn ; 

But now I fear as I never feared me 
To fall forsworn. 

“God ! when they fight upright and at me 
I give them back 

Even such blows as theirs that combat me; 

But now, alack! 

“They fight with the wiles of fiends escaping 
And underhand. 

Six times, O God, and my wounds are gaping! 

I — reel to stand. 

“Six battles' span ! By this gasping breath 
No pantomime. 

’T is all that T can. I am sick unto death. 

And—a seventh time? 

“This is beyond all battles’ soreness!” 

Then his wonder cried ; 

For Laughter, with shield and steelly harness, 

Stood up at his side! 
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AMERICAN ART AND THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

WITH A REVIEW OF SOME OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PICTURES IN ITS COLLECTIONS 

BY KENYON COX 


W ITHIN the last few years the 
Metropolitan Museum has very 
greatly increased its usefulness in almost 
every department of its work, but in no 
direction has it shown a more complete 
revolution than in its apparent attitude 
toward American art and American ar¬ 
tists. What that attitude was not many 
years ago, and what it is to-day, may be 
shown by typical incidents which came 
directly under my own observation. 

In 1896 occurred the premature death 
of an artist much loved and admired by 
his fellows, Theodore Robinson. Cherish¬ 
ing his memory and believing his work to 
be of permanent value, a number of mem¬ 
bers of the Society of American Artists 
subscribed from their slender resources for 
the purchase of a picture which was se¬ 
lected as the best of those left in his studio. 
The picture was offered as a gift to the 
Metropolitan Museum, and the gift was 
declined* It was afterward asked for by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and now forms part of the collection 
of that institution.. Within the last four 
years the Metropolitan Museum has ac¬ 
quired three pictures by Theodore Robin¬ 
son, and a fourth, which is only loaned to 
it, is on exhibition in its galleries. 

Just ten years later occurred the second 
incident. The National Academy of De¬ 
sign had secured for its winter exhibition 
of 1906-07 that masterpiece of the late 
Winslow Homer called 4 'The Gulf 
Stream*” Struck by the superb vitality 
of this work of the most original and most 
American of our painters, the artists com¬ 
posing the jury of the Academy ventured 


to address an official letter to the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum respectfully 
urging its acquisition (i as a most notable 
achievement of American art.” I he com¬ 
munication w as not only courteously re¬ 
ceived, but promptly acted upon, and the 
picture was purchased by the museum 
from the income of the Catherine Loril- 
lard Wolfe Fund — the first American 
picture to be so purchased. It is safe to 
predict that the museum will never regret 
its action. 

The present attitude of the museum 
authorities toward American art and ar¬ 
tists, as revealed in the second of these 
incidents, is compounded of two parts* a 
desire to complete and make representa¬ 
tive the museum's collection of native art, 
and a willingness to accept the advice of 
artists as in the nature of expert service. 
The museum has, indeed, always main¬ 
tained some relation to the body of artists, 
as it has always Lad works of American 
art in its collections. From its foundation 
the President of the National Academy of 
Design, with the Comptroller of the City 
of New V ork and the President of the De¬ 
partment of Parks, was ex-officio a trustee 
of the museum, but this relation had be¬ 
come merely formal. Within recent years 
it has become the habit to place the Presi¬ 
dent of the Academy upon important com¬ 
mittees and to utilize to the full his 
professional knowledge* At the present 
time two other artists, Daniel Chester 
French and Francis D* Millet, are on the 
board of trustees and exercise a consider¬ 
able influence upon the policy of the mu¬ 
seum, while artists in no way connected 
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with the museum are not infrequently con¬ 
sulted, more or less informally, but none 
the less effectively, on matters within their 
competence, 

1 he museum has long possessed a con¬ 
siderable number of works by American 
artists, principally of the earlier schools, 
arid is endeavoring to fill out the gaps in 
this collection. Ever since 1905 it has 
printed lists of deceased American artists 
unrepresented or inadequately represented 
on its walls as an appeal to owners of the 
works of such artists, while, as occasion 
offered, it has added to the collection by 
purchase. It now possesses an admirable 
nucleus of a collection of contemporary 
American art, formed almost entirely 
within the last five years. Within that 
period one hundred and sixty-six pictures 
by American painters and sixty-one pieces 
of sculpture by American sculptors have 
been acquired by the museum. The mag¬ 
nificent gift of Mr. George A. Hearn 
is a very important part of this accession, 
forty-nine pictures having been given di¬ 
rectly by him and twenty-one others pur¬ 
chased from the income of the fund he has 
created for the purchase of paintings by 
living American artists only* 

Although the continuing nature of this 
benefaction might seem to provide suffi¬ 
ciently for the expansion of the museum's 
collection of American paintings, the trus¬ 
tees have not been content to leave its 
completion entirely to this source, hut 
have purchased forty pictures out of other 
funds, while gifts and bequests have added 
forty-nine. Of the sixty-one pieces of 
sculpture added to the display of Amer¬ 
ican art, fifteen are gifts, the other forty- 
six having been purchased hy the museum. 
These pieces, mostly small bronzes, are at 
present not seen together, and it is there¬ 
fore unfortunately not so easy to estimate 
the importance of this addition to the col¬ 
lections of the museum as in the case of 
the paintings. Something of this impor¬ 
tance in either case may be gathered from 
the following incomplete lists of American 
painters and sculptors represented in the 
acquisitions of the museum from 1906 to 
19 jo inclusive. Among the painters arc 
John W, Alexander, F. W. Benson, R. A* 
Blakelock (two pictures), George defor¬ 
est Brush, William Gedney Bn nee, Emil 
Carlsen, Mary Cassatt, William M. 
Chase (three), Elliott Daingerfielch Ar¬ 


thur B. Davies, Charles H* Davis, Henry 
Golden Dearth, Louis Paul Dessar, 
Phomas W. Dewing, George Fuller, 
Childc Hassam, Winslow Homer (five 
oils and fifteen water-colors), William 
M. Hunt (six pictures), George In ness 
(two), Eastman Johnson, H. Bolton 
Jones, William Sergeant Kendall (two), 
John La Farge (two), Homer D. Alar- 
tin, J, Francis Murphy, W. AIcG. Pax¬ 
ton, W. L. Picknell, Henry W. Ranger 
(two), Robert Reid, Theodore Robinson 
(three), Albert P. Ryder (three), John 
S. Sargent (four), William Sartain, W. 
Elmer Schofield, J. j* Shannon, G. Gard¬ 
ner Symons, Abbott JL Thayer, D. W. 
Tryon (two), John H. Twachtma-n, 
Elihu Vedder, Douglas Volk, Horatio 
Walker (three), F. J. Waugh, J. Alden 
Weir, James McNeill Whistler (five), 
Frederick Ballard Williams (two), and 
A. H. Wyant (four). Among the sculp¬ 
tors arc Paul Bartlett, the two Bnrg- 
lumSf D. C. French, Edward Kemeys, 
Henry Linder, Charles A. Lopez, Fred¬ 
erick MacMonnies, II. A. MacNeil, 
Charles II. Niehaua, Bela L. Pratt, A* 
Phimister Proctor, Frederic Remington, F. 
(i. R. Roth, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 

The hospitality of the museum to the 
art of our own country is further shown 
in the exhibition of loaned works. A 
number of such works are to be found 
here and there in the galleries devoted to 
American pictures, while two walls of 
Gallery XIII are now occupied by Amer¬ 
ican pictures loaned by Air. Hearn, which 
form a valuable supplement to the per¬ 
manent Hearn Collection. Several of the 
artists represented in that collection arc 
here shown in other important examples 
of their work, while such men as Gaines 
Ruger Donoho, Frederick W. Kost, 
Leonard Oehtman, Henry B* Snell, and 
Irving R. Wiles are not elsewhere repre¬ 
sented in the museum. 

Add to these evidences of the museum's 
interest in American art the Memorial 
Exhibition of the work of Augustus Saint- 
Gandens held in 1908 , and the Whistler 
Exhibition in 1910 , together with the 
probability that other such special exhibi¬ 
tions will be given from time to time, and 
the demonstration is complete that the 
authorities of the museum are now fully 
awake to the intrinsic importance of 
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American art as art, and to its special 
local and historical importance to an 
American museum. 

That a great deal of modern American 
art is indeed intrinsically of high quality 
and worthy, on its merits, of a place In 


any museum of art can be best shown by 
an examination of a few of the most ac¬ 
complished works now exhibited in the 
galleries of the Metropolitan Museum, 
In attempting this I shall, for the purpose 
of this article) confine myself to the paint- 
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The merits of the three great American 
landscape-painters of the immediate past, 
Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin, are 
so thoroughly recognized that it Is unnec¬ 
essary to do more than note their represen¬ 
tation in the museum. The museum owns 


ings; for the works of American sculpture 
are not, under the present arrangement of 
the museum, easily studied, while their 
appraisal would involve a discussion of the 
nature of sculpture for which I have not 
now either time or space. 
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seven canvases by Inness, all of them fine 
pictures, though none of them belongs to 
li is greatest period — the period of grandly 
synthetized vision and passionate color. 
They are enough to give the world as- 
surance of an accomplished draftsman and 
an admirable painter, with a profound 
knowledge of natural forms and aspects, 
but not quite enough to make known the 
fiery soul which shone forth when the 
years of discipline were finally set behind 
him. Of the Wyants, the latest to be 
added is that peculiarly tender and beauti¬ 
ful work, “Forenoon in the Adirondacks,” 
perhaps the loveliest thing he ever did. 
On that alone his admirers—and who is 
not his admirer? — may be content to rest 
his claim to remembrance. Proof of the 
painstaking-study of which such a work 
was the outcome is to he found in a most 
interesting early work, loaned to the mu¬ 
seum by Mr, Hearn, “The Mohawk Val- 
1 cy,’* It is a picture quite without charm, 
and heavy and browrn in color, speaking 
not of poetic reverie, but of the grim de¬ 
termination to master difficult forms at 
whatever cost of hardness. The drawing 
of the stream, running sharply away from 
the spectator until it falls from sight over 
a rocky precipice, to appear again below, 
is altogether extraordinary. Among the 
paintings by Homer Martin the museum 
is fortunate in possessing so admirable an 
example as the “View on the Seine/' or, as 
it has also been called, “The Harp of the 
Winds,” a picture which shows all his 
beauty of tone and more than his usual 
felicity of composition. 

Of the sober talent of Eastman Johnson 
the museum possesses capital examples in 
“Two Men/ 1 which used to be called 
“The Funding Bill,” and in “Corn-Husk¬ 
ing/ 1 grave and sincere works of solid 
merit. John LaFarge is represented by 
the blue and pale gold and dim green of 
“The Muse of Painting/’ the work of a 
true colorist and a powerful designer, anti 
by the brilliant little landscape, “In Front 
of our House, Vaiala, Samoa.” His great¬ 
est works are in churches and public build¬ 
ings, and are not to be looked for in any 
gallery. Another of this generation who 
has just left us, Winslow Homer, is shown 
in five examples, ail admirable. “The 
Gulf Stream/’ already spoken of, is mas¬ 
terly as a symphony of swinging lines, and 
is superb in color; “The Northeaster” is 


one of those marines in which the bulk and 
weight and crushing force of water are 
made evident as no other painter has made 
them. One could wish for one or more of 
those pieces in which this same drawing of 
mass and motion, rather than of precise 
form, is applied to the rendering of the 
human figure to complete, as far as a few 
pictures could, the representation of one 
of the most masculine, most original, and 
most varied painters of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

On the same wall with Homer’s 
“Northeaster/’ at the rime of this writing, 
hang two other marines by American 
painters which have, each in its own way, 
great merit 4 —Mr* Waugh’s “Roaring 
Forties” and Mr. CarLsen’s “Open Sea.” 
Mr. Waugh is an objective painter, a cool 
observer, who draws his waves and foam- 
loops with great accuracy, and colors them 
with much truth, but does not quite suc¬ 
ceed in conveying the illusion of force and 
motion. He tells us much about the sea, 
but he has not Homer's capacity for ab¬ 
stracting two or three essential qualities 
and expressing them with overwhelming 
vigor. Mr, Carl sen, though he too is an 
intense student of nature, is essentially a 
decorator. Beauty is his aim, and the facts 
and the force of nature are both subordi¬ 
nated to decoration. In the “Open Sea” 
it is the exquisitely varied blues and grays 
of sky and water that have charmed him, 
while in his “Surf” (loaned by Mr. 
Hearn) it is not the crash and roar that 
we arc made to feel but the bold pattern 
of black and white and blue. Still another 
marine, if it may be called so, is Childe 
Hassam’s “Isles of Shoals.” But w T ith 
Mr. Hassam the subject matters nothing. 
Whether he paints the sea or the land, the 
cod nudity of white nymphs among rose- 
tinted laurel-blossoms or the canons of 
lower New York, his art is of the same 
quality; and it is the freshness and vigor 
of his observation, the solidity of his de¬ 
sign, his sparkling light and color, and the 
deft embroidery of his touch, that inevi¬ 
tably attract and delight us. 

Among our landscape-painters repre¬ 
sented in the museum there are contrasts 
of manner and of aim fully as great. 
What could be more different from the 
rich tones, the full impaste, the floating 
forms, the enveloping sentiment, of Ho¬ 
ratio Walker’s “Sheep Fold,” than the 
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light* dry touch, the crisp precision* the 
delicate harmony of grays and blues* faint 
pinks and sharp, high greens* which give a 
sort of cold and intellectual gaiety to 
Theodore Robinson's view of “Giverny,” 
seen from above, with its clustering roofs 
in steep perspective and its pale horizon 
high within the frame? What could be 
more unlike than the direct brushing and 
frank naturalism of Charles H. Davis's 
“August," with its white sunlight and fly¬ 
ing shadows over rough moorland* and the 
romantic feeling and deep-golden tone of 
William Sartain's “Kasha”? The latter 
picture is a loan, and so is another that one 
would like to see a part of the perma¬ 
nent collection,—Gaines Ruger Donoho’s 
“ Marcelleric. ” Mr. Donoho is a painter 
who has produced too little, and exhibited 
too little of what he has produced, but this 
picture* decoratively designed and closely 
studied* shows us a talent at once robust 
and fine. 

The importance of our landscape school 
has long been generally recognized; it is 
not so generally recognized that we have 
figure-painters, also, of great merit. Be¬ 
fore dealing with them, however* we may 
consider the work of one w ho is both land¬ 
scape- and figure-painter or neither land¬ 
scape- nor figure-painter—one who is best 
characterized as painter simply, without 
qualification. Textures* surfaces* han¬ 
dling—these are the things that most in¬ 
terest Mr. Chase, and his greatest pre¬ 
occupation is the making paint beautiful. 
He is never more enjoyable, and perhaps 
never enjoys himself more, than when he 
is dealing with subjects that require noth¬ 
ing else, and much of his best work is put 
into still life. His picture in the Hearn 
Collection* with its somber glow of copper 
in the dark background* its iridescent* 
gleaming fish, its one red apple* and its 
two wonderfully painted green peppers, is 
a masterpiece which no living painter could 
surpass in its own way, 1 

George deForest Brush is one of the 
few painters left to-day, outside the ranks 
of the mural decorators, who concerns 
himself primarily with line and a severe 
conception of form. He has often fine 
color, also, in a restrained key, and always 
a profound feeling for character and for 
the beauty of childhood. In its composi¬ 


tion of long, flowing lines, its firm* clean 
drawing* its subtle modeling, and above 
all in the beautifully expressive heads and 
the radiant charm of blond infancy, his 
“In the Garden” is worthy of one of those 
fifteenth-century Florentines with whom 
Mr. Brush has much more affinity than 
with the average modern painter. Mr. 
Thayer is another draftsman* and if he 
has painted larger canvases and attempted 
more definite subjects, he has never done 
anything better or more essentially charac¬ 
teristic of his genius than the picture which 
he calls “A Young Woman” —character¬ 
istic both in its somewhat rude and ap¬ 
parently negligent technic and in its 
largeness of conception and vision. If the 
head is modern in character and in expres¬ 
sion* there is something else that is Greek 
besides the costume in this majestic torso 
and these firmly rounded arms. 

Altogether different, but equally distin¬ 
guished, is the talent of J* Alden Weir. 
The paramount quality of his “Green 
Bodice” 5 is a perfection of tone and a deli¬ 
cate observation of the gradations of light 
which would make It hold its own in any 
company. Add to such technical merit a 
certain wholesomeness and purity of feel¬ 
ing which is peculiarly Mr, Weir’s* and 
you have a picture to be loved as well as 
admired. Mr. F. W. Benson's “Portrait 
of a Lady” has much the same scheme of 
black and green and dull gold* and is 
nearly as fine in tone and color as Mr. 
Weir's picture; hut instead of Mr. Weir’s 
reticence of handling we have a noticeable 
freedom of touch* and in place of Mr. 
Weir's quiet masses a somewhat fantastic 
angularity of silhouette. True artist as 
he is, Mr. Weir's craftsmanship is not al¬ 
ways impeccable; Mr. Benson is at all 
times a brilliant virtuoso. 

If not all that is best of Mr. T. W, 
Dewing has gone into his little picture 
called “The Letter*” it is yet a very wel¬ 
come example of his eminently delicate and 
refined talent, and certainly no one but 
himself could better it in its own line. Its 
apparent simplicity and real sophistica¬ 
tion; its muted harmony of widely varied 
grays and purples and ashy tints of rose; 
its tenuity of material and the minuteness 
of touch which is not finish, but mystery; 
its low-toned carnations* greenish or violet. 


1 F ^ r * color reproduction of a similar painting bv Mr. Chase tee The Century for January* 1911, 
3 Reproduced in The Century for April* 1S99. 
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which yet, at a little distance, are blond 
flesh, living and palpitating—these are of 
the essence of Mr. Dewing's contribution 
to art. In sharpest contrast to them are 
the bright, clear color and frank directness 
of method of one of the few women who 
have ever earned for themselves a place 
among truly original artists. There is 
generally a superficial oddness about the 
work of Mary Cassatt which somewhat 
disguises its real humanity and its real 
relationship to the art of the past. She is 
fond of pea-green and light blue and 
orange, and of a certain wilful eccentricity 
of arrangement, derived, perhaps, from 
the Japanese, but her generous, matronly 
women and wholesome, firm-fleshed bahies 
are descended from those of Titian. 

If these are not enough, take for another 
contrast that helps us to realize the great 
variety of the present art production of 
America the careful, accomplished realism 
seen in William McG. Paxton's “Tea 
Leaves/’ a picture in the tradition of the 
Dutch genre-pa inters, and the strange 
somnambulistic intensity of Arthur B. 
Davies's “Dream/ 1 with its entire absence 
of color and its great beauty of tone, the 
sense of slow, continuous movement se¬ 
cured not by the drawing of the figure it¬ 
self, but by the imaginative composition of 
the background. 

I have said nothing about the work of 
Whistler because none of the pictures by 
him in the Metropolitan Museum seems 


to me of his best, and I confess to very lit¬ 
tle interest in the second best of Whistler, 
His finest things are better than almost 
any one's, but his poorer work is inferior 
to that of many men who have not a tithe 
of his present reputation* And there are 
other artists not adequately represented in 
the collection, as well as some of high rank 
not yet represented at all. It may suffice 
to mention such a painter as Edmund C, 
Tarbell, one of whose admirable genre- 
pictures should surely hang on these walls, 
and doubtless will when the right occasion 
offers. On the other hand, there are many 
more good pictures here, by good painters, 
than I have found room to mention—pic¬ 
tures, many of them, as good as those I 
have commented upon. One has to draw 
the line somewhere, if one is not to write a 
book rather than a magazine article, and I 
trust l have said enough to prove two 
things that I was desirous of demonstrat¬ 
ing; that the museum is making strenuous 
and already largely successful efforts to 
secure a representative collection of the 
American school of art, and that that 
school is, by its originality, variety, and 
degree of attainment, as worthy the at¬ 
tention of a museum as any contemporary 
school whatsoever. If the reader enter¬ 
tains a lingering doubt of this statement, 
a walk through the Luxembourg Gallery 
in Paris, followed by another through the 
Metropolitan Museum, should serve fi¬ 
nally to dispel it. 
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“RENTIN’ HENS” 

BY FLORIDA PIER 

WITH PICTURES BY F. R, GRUGER 


M R. BARNABY was the type of man 
who called women angels and treated 
them as fools. He seemed to feel that by 
doing the former he had done all that 
could be expected of him, and with this 
once oft his conscience, he could form his 
conduct more closely according to facts 
as he saw them. Mr. Barnaby's daugh¬ 
ter felt the discomfort of this mode of 
procedure. It was she who kept their 

Maryland plantation from a state verging 
perilously on picturesque destitution, and 
there were moments w T hcn her indolent, 
oratorical parent proved very trying. He 
had a theory that he was fond of farm¬ 
ing, though of course in a gentlemanly 
way, and that there was no reason why 
such a fine old estate as Barnaby Hall 
should not be made to pay. These were 
sentiments on which he would dilate with 
a good deal of grace at any time, and to 
anybody who would do him the honor to 
sit on the south gallery and share a glass 
of “really good whisky, sir,” 

His long figure, clad always in the 
same faded riding-clothes, occasionally 
might have been seen strolling with what 
was most gracious interest over the near¬ 
est fields; but he preferred to recline in a 
steamer-chair, where, looking down over 
a tangled box garden, he could keep an 
eve on the water, and watch the raked 


masts of the oyster-boats go skimming by. 
His daughter could watch him where he 
sat, for his sedentary habits made him 
more or less of a landmark, as she swabbed 
out the throats of ailing turkeys, built 
fences, berated lazy negroes, or rode about 
personally supervising the harvest. Her 
tireless activity was doubly necessary, as 
dilapidation seemed always gaining on her. 

Her father, in order to encourage himself 
in the idea that he ran the farm, from time 
to time started a new industry that used 
up the money she had saved, increased her 
work, and added to the number of failures 
already visible about the place. He felt 
that the things she did were too usual 
Their humdrum quality he regarded as 
another proof of that hampering conser¬ 
vatism too frequently displayed by women. 
Something more spirited would attract 
success, and it was on this basis that he 
had tried raising peacocks, with a result 
so tragic that the one peacock still going 
forlornly about the garden was an object 
avoided by the eyes of father as well as of 
daughter. The fact that it seemed per¬ 
petually to have only one feifther trailing 
dismally in the rear was one of the de¬ 
tails painful to implicated observers. Mr. 
Barnaby, blandly vague as he could be 
about the reason why his numerous 
schemes had failed, had never been able to 
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speak of, much less explain, why his rab¬ 
bits had died* When rabbits, of all things, 
not only fail to increase, but actually de¬ 
crease, and finally die miserably, it seems 
almost a personal reflection made by na¬ 
ture on one's ability to raise live stock* 
The story of Mr* Barnaby’s rabbits was 
considered funny everywhere but on the 
south gallery of Barnaby Hall, and when 
it was told elsewhere, it was his daughter 
who grimly supplied the information that 
they had been of a fancy breed, costing 
heavily the pair. 

These experiments, though not produc¬ 
tive of the immediate financial case which 
Mr. Barnaby had always prophesied, had 
nevertheless served to lull any disturbing 
ideas he may have had as to Joan’s run¬ 
ning the place with an over-high hand. 
With their help he had asserted himself, 
and if his attempts had failed, the fact 
that no one dared take him to task was 
doubly bracing to his sense of superiority. 
His own activity satisfied him that Joan's 
was a subservient puttering about easily 
shown up at its real value. Six months 
before, having reached the conclusion that 
the apparent prominence of women w^as 
not cause for serious concern, he had been 
comfortably' relaxed ever since. It was 
consequently a shock for him to have 
hurled across a tabic laden with more food 
than either of the two diners could possi¬ 
bly eat the announcement that a woman's 
suffrage club had been started in the county. 

“A suffrage club?” Tt went like a blow 
on an exposed nerve through Mr. Barna¬ 
by ’s whole body. 

“Umm!” His daughter nodded her 
head with Southern slackness. “Ah 've 
been made vice-president.” 

“A fact which Ah attribute ratlia to 
you’ igno'ance than to any" ill intention on 
you' part. Eviden’ly you are not aware 
that Ah am against suffrage for women. 
You note Ah say women. Ladies would 
not go so far as to desiah it.” Mr. Barn¬ 
aby elegantly brushed his mustache up¬ 
ward with a much mended napkin, and 
looked at his daughter from under com¬ 
manding eyebrows, 

“But Ah do desire it, and so do the 
Hemingways arid the Langdons and old 
Mrs, Cuthbert. She 's president.” 

“You don’ tell me!” There was despair 
in his voice. “And on what grounds?” 

“The grounds that we deserve it. Wo¬ 


men help to make money in which they 
have no stated share. They take on re¬ 
sponsibilities without being given accom¬ 
pany in f authority. They do men’s work, 
and they have n’t men’s means to protect 
their labor.” This Joan said firmly, but 
more to a spiced ham in front of her than 
to her parent, who at the word “protect” 
made a desperate effort to grasp what 
struck him as being rescuingly familiar. 

“Protect? What need has a Southern 
woman of protection when the chivalry of 
the South —the chivalry—the chiv—” It 
died away in unhappy blowings from 
pursed lips, 

Joan, well primed, continued to fire 
pitilessly at her unprotected father. “ Every 
married woman should be regarded as a 
wage-earning citizen and receive a salary. 
Woman's work is as big an economic fac¬ 
tor—” 

Mr. Barnaby saw his daughter escaping 
to rampant reaches where he feared for 
her, and made a valiant effort to recapture 
her. He spoke with that blend of kindly 
patience and controlled condescension 
which is warranted to collapse any woman 
airing ideas in the presence of her family. 

“All very interestin', ma dear, all very 
nice, indeed. Ah am glad to see that you 
are givrn’ more time to amusement* Ah 
believe in it. Man must work; woman 
must grace lus labors.” The vagueness of 
this pleased Mr. Barnaby, and his voice 
waxed more liltingly oratorical. “Ah like 
to see you take an interest in such matters. 
Ah am proud that Ah can discuss ma more 
serious ideas with you. Ah was just on 
the point, when you began, of tell in’ you 
of a scheme Ah have which Ah hope will 
give us both more leisure, and perhaps 
enable you to have two months or so in 
Wash iu ton this winter. Never forget, 
ma dear, that one time the Barnabys al¬ 
ways spent at least two months of the sea¬ 
son at Washin’ton.” 

“What is you’ scheme, Pa?” 

Mr* Barnaby winced. In his day wo¬ 
men had not been so brutally direct. lie 
considered irrelevancy ladylike. 

“Well, it is a thing Ah have arrived at 
partly from ma meditations, partly from 
ma read in’s* It lias to do with hens, it 
is, Ah may say, an entirely new treatment 
of hens,” The speaker was here forced to 
dodge a glance of such weighty accusation 
that a hasty swallow, a readjustment of 
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his napkin, and a pulling of his chair 
nearer the table, were necessary to cover 
his loss of balance and the difficulty of a 
fresh start. “Ah am intendin' to raise 
some white Orpington chickens, with the 
object of rentin' them out* The idea is 
entirely ma own. Ah send by express lav¬ 
in' hens to any part of the country, the 
lessee payin' for nothin' but the expressage 
and the eggs* Ah should require ten cents 
per dozen, and at the end of the stipulated 
time the hens would be returned to me. 
Thus the keep of the hens would always 
be bo’ne by some one else, yet Ah would 
retain ma capital,—that is the hens,— 
with, of co'rse, sufficient of the eggs for 
an increase. The money secured for the 
eggs would be clear gain* There 's some¬ 
thin* very takin’ in the idea, Ah find*" 

“Pa, you 5 re not go in’ to do anythin' 
as mad as that?" 

“Ah most certainly am, and Ah do not 
like you 1 adjectives, Joan," 

“But, Pa, you would first have to raise 
the hens. Orpingtons are mighty delicate 
and expensive. This is the wrong time of 
the year. The hens are n't settin 5 ; be¬ 
sides, how would you know how many 
dozen eggs a hen laid while it was away ? 
It will only be another failure, and more 
work and worry for me. Pa, Ah can't 
have it." 

“Ah don’ know when Ah have been ac¬ 
customed to you' tellin' me what Ah shall 
and what Ah sha'n't do* Higgins has 
Orpington eggs; Ah ’ll call on Higgins 
this afternoon*" 

“Pa, no hen is gain' to sit on those 
eggs." 

“Joan, Ah reckon that Ah have as much 
influence with the hens as you." 

“Pa, Ah promise you those eggs will 
never hatch* It 's war between us, Pa." 

“Ah regret it, Joan; but Ah fancy that 
Ah shall be the victor,” Mr* Barnaby 
left the table with a military stride that 
made him look as if he were bracing him¬ 
self by imagining a Decoration day parade 
at his back* the sounding brass of the band 
obviously ringing in his ears. He habitu¬ 
ally wore his buttons like medals, and it 
was this long-established attitude of mind 
which enabled him, a few moments later, to 
pass the window in a sulky and turn dow n 
the grass-grown avenue with a brave swing 
that announced him as bound for Hig¬ 
gins's and launched full on his scheme* 


Joan, watching him go, took in criti¬ 
cally the bony horse between the shafts, 
and knew that her father would have a 
brush or two on the road with possessors 
of equally sporting but worn-out nags, and 
no one of a less established position than 
old Mrs. Cuthbert would presume to pass 
him, and then he would end up his morn¬ 
ing in town with a chat at the stables over 
the various points of horses all nearing the 
grave* She continued to sit gazing at the 
table, meditating on her father's plan. She 
might frustrate it, but he would think of 
another. Always her work would be 
doubled, the authority his, and the labor 
and worry hers. He must be kept happy; 
it would be better if he could be kept em¬ 
ployed* 

She remembered her grandmother as 
being the busiest woman in the county, 
and all because of her love of litigation. 
She had been absorbed in a case that lasted 
forty years, and filled her time with letter- 
writing, long dissertations which her fam¬ 
ily never listened to, and visits to the 
court which satisfied her to the last need 
of her nature* Idly Joan thought, “ If Ah 
could only get Pa a case of his own, it 
would so keep him out of mischief," 

Thenshegave up the thought with asmile 
at its impracticability, and turned to listen 
to the explanations of a negro woman who 
had come to work only two days out of 
the entire w r eek because, as she said, Tues¬ 
day she had certainly thought it was go¬ 
ing to rain; Wednesday she had been most 
wild with the misery in a place where a 
tooth used to be, and it looked to her as 
though that dentist had pulled the tooth 
and not the misery, which was only what 
a poor colored woman might expect from 
a city dentist; and Thursday—well she 
had certainly meant to come Thursday, 
but her last husband had been passing 
through town, and she had just walked 
the nine miles to the station to ask him 
if he saw any spectacles in Baltimore that 
he thought would suit her, would he send 
them along, because her eyes were n't 
what they used to be* On her beginning 
an explanation of Friday's absence, Joan 
interrupted her: 

“Ah sat up all Tuesday night with the 
turkeys because you did n't mix their food 
as Ah told you. Three died." 

“They did!" Ann was shrilly scanda¬ 
lized* “That 's enough to make you' 
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skin slip. You ain’t goin' to make much 
out of them turkeys this yea’, Miss Joan, 
Ah 's sure o’ that," 

"You ’re not very encouraging, Ann. 
My father has just gone down to Higgins’s 
place to get eggs for settin’. 

“You* pa J s gom* to raise chickens?” 

“He says so." 

“Now, Miss Joan, don 1 you allow him 
to cut any capers. You Ve got all the 
work you can do 's ’t is. Mind what Ah 
say: when he puts those eggs under a 
hen, you take 'em out, quiet-like, an’ you 
boil 'em hard. Ah tell you men has got 
to be circumnavigated," 

“Boil them! Why, Ann!" Joan's 
face broke out in a series of little smiles 
that joined and became a laugh, “Boil 
them? Would you, really ? It would waste 
the eggs. They 're to be expensive ones,” 

“But would n't those eggs be chickens, 
and would n’t those chickens get the pip 
or the gaps or somethin', like they always 
do? And would n't you pester yourself 
to death about 'em? And ain't 3*00 got 
all you’ time laid out to get you* turkeys 
off to the folks what buys them and pays 
for 'em? Ain't you, Miss Joan?" 

Joan laughed again. “You promise not 
to tell on me if I do it ?" 

“ Me tell ? Ah never tell on Eve when 
she ’s try in’ to get the better o’ Adam." 

“Then Ah 'll do it; but Ah hope 
nothin' dreadful happens." 

Mr, Harnaby returned, defiantly carry¬ 
ing a dozen Orpington eggs. It had 
meant a trip to the bank. This was seen 
in the decision of Mr. Barnaby's manner 
and a certain “ Ah-knowwvhat-Ah-am- 
about" set to his shoulders. 

He experienced some trouble in in¬ 
ducing a ben to set. She seemed to be 
prejudiced against Mr, Barnaby’s scheme, 
and much averse to taking any part in it. 
These difficulties were undergone in the 
disused rabbit-run, and the squawk! ngs, 
with an occasional word from Mr, Barn- 
aby, reached Joan and Ann where they 
stood attentively listening inside the kit¬ 
chen door. Joan was torn with misgiv¬ 
ings, but Ann stood firm. The boiling 
must take place. Presently Mr. Barnabv 
issued from the rabbit-run and came to¬ 
ward the kitchen door. Both the women 
were busily working, 

“Joan, do you know where that piece 
of blue chalk is that used - to be lyin' 
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round ? Ah find Ah ve got to use strategy 
to make that white hen set." 

“Why, Pa, she has n't clucked." 

“Yes, she has; Ah heard her this morn- 
in'," 

“That was n’t a cluck," 

“Joan, Ali must ask you to let me be 
ma own judge of cluckin'. Where ’s that 
chalk?" 

“ What you goin' to do with it ?” 

“Joan, Ah 'm not discussin’ ma inten¬ 
tions; Ah 'm askin' for the chalk," 

Joan searched in a pantry, found the 
thing wanted, and took ft to the door, 
“Do tell me, Pa,” she drawled coaxingly, 
and Mr, Barnaby melted, 

“Ah ’ve always heard that if you put a 
hen's nose at the end of a bright line, it 
can't move. Ah 'm intendin’ to draw a 
line right up to the nest, and arrange the 
rest of her when Ah get her nose placed," 

He walked off, leaving the two women 
gaping at his back. Ann looked a little 
nervous. There was a suggestion of black 
art here that she did not like. Joan was 
torn between wild laughter and fear for 
her father's sanity. 

When Mr. Barnaby retired to the 
south gallery to count up on paper how 
much he ought to make the first year and 
to draft different forms of advertisements, 
Joan slipped out to die rabbit-run. There 
was the hen limply setting, but setting un¬ 
deniably, her eyes in a maudlin way con¬ 
templating a bright line. Now was the 
time to begin operations. Joan took ob¬ 
servations, made sure that her father was 
engrossed in making out a really binding 
contract between himself and future les¬ 
sees of his Orpingtons so that strict hon¬ 
esty would be observed as to the number 
of eggs laid, and convinced that this would 
employ him for some time, she started in 
to persuade Ann that, her hand being 
more deft, she must undertake to rob the 
nest. 

Ann at first refused, but at last ex¬ 
tracted two eggs, boiled them, reduced 
them to the proper temperature, and re¬ 
placed diem. Mr. Barnaby’s anxiety sent 
him on half-hour visits to the rabbit-run, 
thus making Ann’s work unexpectedly 
difficult. Joan kept watch, reconnoitered, 
gave signals, and by the end of the next 
day all the eggs had been boiled. 

The relief Joan felt over the act was 
considerably lessened by guilty twinges 
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every time Mr. Barnaby expatiated on his 
future plans for the eggs. He contem¬ 
plated heading his advertisements with 
“Transient Hens” in big letters, with a 
picture underneath of a running hen, car¬ 
rying a suitcase under one wing and an 
umbrella under the other, and dropping a 
steady stream of eggs as she ran. At the 
bottom of the advertisement was to be 
“ HERE TO-DAY, WHERE TO¬ 
MORROW?” The space between was 
to be filled in with breezily worded par¬ 
ticulars. 

As the time for the hatching ap¬ 
proach ed, Mr, Barnaby hovered with al¬ 
most maternal vigilance over that hen. 
On the twentieth day he often peeped 
under her wings, listened attentively to 
the tiny peckings which he knew should 
be audible. This continued in an exag¬ 
gerated form during the twenty-first day, 
and on the twenty-second he added to his 
other employments a furtive sniffing. 

Joan, in a voice so small that he might 
have ignored it if he had wished, asked if 
the eggs were hatching. An explosive 
monosyllable was her answer. She pressed 
the matter further, “It 's the twenty- 
second day. Pa. Are you gofn s to throw 
those eggs out?” 

“No, Ah bn not.” 

“What are you goin’ to do?” 

“Ah ’m goin’ to call on that fool Hig- 
gins,” He went, and the pace at which 
he rattled down the avenue prophesied ill 
for Higgins. 

During his absence Joan consulted with 
Ann. At any moment Mr, Barnaby might 
take out the eggs and discover their boiled 
condition. Her objection to the scheme 
from the beginning would point her out 
as the most likely person to be accused. 
She would never be forgiven, and for the 
rest of her days she would hear that she 
had ruined his great scheme. He even 
might take over the management of the 
farm, which would mean that nothing 
would ever be done, and desolation would 
close in on them, A way out of her diffi¬ 
culty was necessary, hut what way was 
still a question when her father returned. 

He stamped into the room, threw r down 
his hat, and announced: “Ah 'll have the 
law on that man Higgins as sure 's you 
live. lie says Ah don' know anythin' 
about eggs and that Ah V.e done some fool 
thing to them. Ah say that when a hen 


has set for twenty-three days and nothings 
happened, there 's somethin' the matter 
with the eggs. Ah 'll haul Higgins up to 
court if Ah have to give ma life to genin' 
him there.” 

“Wait until to-morrow, Pa. Perhaps 
the eggs will hatch.” Joan courted post¬ 
ponement, 

“Ah can't wait; he *s gom' to have the 
law on me. Ah so far indulged myself as 
to call him a liar.” 

“Pa!” 

“Well that 's what he is.” 

A light sparkled in Joan's eye. She had 
found her way. “Pa, Higgins never liked 
you, did he?” 

“Ah don T know as he did or as he did 
n't. Why?” 

“Well,” she proceeded with a cautious 
drawl, “there was that time you had such 
bad luck with those rabbits. He used to 
tell that story pretty often and in a sort 
o' mean way. Ah don' believe he has ever 
forgiven you for firin' his sails full of 
buck-shot that night you caught him fishin' 
up you' creek,” 

“We were n’t sure it was Higgins.” 
Mr, Rarnaby's wrath was smoldering, and 
while it smoldered he spoke with unnatu¬ 
ral forbearance, 

“We were as sure as there was any 
need of bein’. It ? s ma opinion he would 
n't be beneath doin' somethin’ to those 
eggs himself,” 

“If Ah thought he had, Ah r d—” Mr. 
Barnaby's suddenly flaming anger made 
him inarticulate. He rose and started for 
the door. “Ah'm goin J to find out; Ah'm 
goin' to smash those eggs.” 

“Oh, not yet, Pa, Wait until to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“Ah 'll do nothin' of the kind. You 
come along, and we ’ll see what that lam¬ 
basted possum has been up to.” 

Side by side they marched to the rabbit- 
run, Ann following by command. Tak¬ 
ing the reluctant hen from her nest and 
putting her without ceremony out of the 
window, Mr. Barnaby picked up an egg 
and broke it in two. The halves fell from 
his hands, and be ejaculated in a hollow 
voice, “Boiled, by heavens!” 

“Boiled!” came from Joan. 

“ 'FV the Lawd, boiled I" cried Ann. 

Mr, Barnaby turned, stalked from the 
place, the women falling back before his 
mighty indignation ;■ and when he reached 
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the door, as from Olympian heights he 
declaimed: Lt Joan, from now on Ah shall 
expect you to relieve me of all care of this 
place. Ah am intendin’ to devote ma time 
to gcttin’ justice for havin’ been made a 
fool of. Ah expect Jim Higgins to go 
down to his grave as Boiled-Egg Higgins, 
and Ah will even go so far as to give you 
ma word that such shall he the cased 7 
Mr. Barn a by went away in full cry, 
and Joan turned to the old woman at her 


side, “Ann, ma guilt J s weighin’ on me 
already.” 

Ann began collecting the eggs in the 
skirt of her dress, 

u Child ie, don ? you know that the way 
we skin through to happiness is by Iosm T 
mos f o’ our skin? It 'll heal,’ 7 She paused 
over the last egg with elegant hesitation, 
“Ah don 7 ’spose you-all min 7 ma rakin’ 
these here eggs, Ma present husband 7 s 
right fond o 5 curry," 
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IMPORTANCE OF VARIETY IN FOODS 

ING PHILIP V of Spain 
engaged Farinelli, the 
most famous vocalist of 
his time, to sing four 
songs for him, without 
change of any kind, every 
evening for ten years, 
lie was not in his right 
mind, "as a matter of course/’ one feels 
tempted to add, and yet arc there not at 
this day, and in this country, many thou¬ 
sands of persons whose musical pabulum 
consists entirely of half a dozen tunes, 
which they sing, hum, and whistle decade 
after decade? For them the countless in¬ 
spirations of genius given to the world in 
the last three centuries do not exist at all. 
And how much enjoyment they thus miss! 

Vastly more surprising, since everybody 
cats, is the fact that the majority of per¬ 
sons are equally ignorant of the countless 
delicacies invented by ingenious cooks of 
the past and present. What Sir Henry 
Thompson wrote, more than a quarter of 
a century ago, regarding the average Eng¬ 
lishman is quite as true to this day of the 
average American : " He cares more for 

quantity than quality, desires little variety, 
and regards as impertinent an innovation 
in the shape of a new aliment, expecting 
the same food at the same hour daily.” 

Breeders of fine animals have long since 
discovered that nothing is so conducive to 
health and other desirable qualities as va¬ 
riety in the food given. A monotonous 
diet soon palls on the appetite, fails to stim¬ 
ulate the digestive organs, and the result is 
dyspepsia, loss of pleasure, energy, and 
earning power, and the shortening of life. 
Think of the pallid victims of the ever¬ 


lasting hog and hominy in the South! 
"Hasty pudding and milk,” as Artemus 
Ward sagely observed, “are a harmless 
diet if eaten moderately, but if you eat it 
incessantly for six consecutive weeks, it 
will produce instant death.” 

When the average American or English¬ 
man travels, he is glad to see new cities, 
new scenery, new costumes, and new faces; 
but he is comically indignant if he cannot 
get the same food be has always had at 
home. It would be much better for him 
if he could be made to understand that 
Cowper’s maxim, "Variety ’s the very spice 
of life,” applies to diet as much as to any¬ 
thing, Every country has something to 
give and teach us regarding the pleasures 
of the table. No other land yields such a 
lavish and varied supply of raw material as 
the United States, and all we need in 
order to become the leading gastronomic 
nation is to wake up to the importance of 
good and varied cooking and rational eat¬ 
ing, and to learn all we can from nations 
famed for their culinary art. The methods 
of obtaining the diverse national food fla¬ 
vors can often be studied without traveling 
abroad, since m our cities we have cooks 
and restaurants of nearly every land under 
the sun. In New York one can make a 
gastronomic trip of the world. 

FRENCH SUPREMACY 

A grumbler might ask, “What the use 
trying to learn new things from foreigners 
when so many of our families can hardly 
afford to buy the ordinary meats and vege¬ 
tables for any kind of meal?” But it is 
precisely because food-stufts are becoming 
expensive that we ought to look to the 
older and less extravagant nations of Eu- 
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rope for guidance. The Government is 
commend ably alert in this matter. Last 
year the United States Department of 
Agriculture issued a valuable treatise by 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy and Caroline L. 
Hunt as Farmers' Bulletin 391. It is 
entitled "Economical Use of Meat in the 
Home,” and it shows how, by expert cook¬ 
ing, the cheaper cuts of meat may be made 
to yield more nutrition and appetizing fla¬ 
vor than the choicest cuts as at present 
usually prepared in 
American households. 

It is to France chief¬ 
ly that the world owes 
this invaluable lesson, 
which gives to those of 
moderate means many 
of the advantages of 
the well-to-do. In that 
country the humblest 
peasant family enjoys 
palatable meals because 
the cook is an alchemist 
who knows how to 
transmute the baser 
metals into silver and 
gold. 

The essence of good 
cooking lies in four 
things: the ability to 
preserve, develop, im¬ 
prove, and vary the fla¬ 
vor of foods. The 
French excel particu¬ 
larly in the art of vary¬ 
ing the flavor. A small 
piece of meat suffices 
them to make a whole 
pot of vegetables redo¬ 
lent of it. Conversely, 
they use all sorts of vegetables to impart 
their unique flavor to meats—in soups, 
stews, sauces, and the water in which meat 
or fish is boiled. The combinations and 
variations are endless. An English epi¬ 
cure declares that the secret of the excel¬ 
lence of French cookery lies in the lavish 
use made of vegetables. "Where we use 
one kind, French cooks use twenty/ 1 

Dumas wrote that the French cuisine 
owes its superiority to the excellence of its 
bouillon—the product of seven hours of 
continuous boiling—for soups and flavor¬ 
ing vegetables. According to Theodore 
Child, the distinctive excellence of French 
cooking is due to the thorough comprehen¬ 


sion of the methods of seasoning, while 
Ellwanger declares that the supreme tri¬ 
umph of the Parisian cuisine consists in its 
sauces, no fewer than 246 of which arc 
described in Charles RanhofeFs "The Epi¬ 
curean,” Each of these experts hints at 
part of the truth. French cooking has 
more than one point of superiority. 

HYGIENIC VALUE OF SALADS 

Probably no detail of the French menu 
is so important to us as 
the salad. Very few 
American families know 
what an invaluable del¬ 
icacy a genuine French 
salad, with a dressing 
of good olive-oil and 
pure, fragrant vinegar, 
is—invaluable, because 
of its effect on the 
digestion and health. 
There is very little 
^ ^ ^ c ^ nourishment in salad 
leaves until the oil has 
been added, and the oil 
is what many of us 
need, according to the 
doctors, who deplore the 
insufficiency of fat in 
the average American's 
diet. It is excluded 
therefrom for the very 
good reason that the 
average American finds 
it difficult to digest it. 
But it is right there 
that the salad comes to 
the rescue. The vine¬ 
gar in it, if genuine, ex¬ 
cites by its fragrance 
and acidity the digestive glands not only 
in the mouth and stomach, but in the 
pancreas, which acts on all the constituents 
of food, particularly the fats. There 
would be vastly less Intestinal indigestion 
in this country if every family followed 
the French custom of eating salad at least 
once a day. 

Lettuce, the commonest kind of salad, 
is unfortunately jsomewhat indigestible to 
many, unless very carefully chewed. 
Those who find it troublesome should try 
the crisp, bleached hearts of the variety 
of endive known as cscarole. This is still 
difficult to get, having been brought into 
our markets only a few years ago ; but try 
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it once, and you will surely follow the 
writer’s example and make your grocer 
send it to you daily during its season of 
several months, after which there is time 
enough to devote yourself to the many 
other kinds of green and vegetable salads 
- or fruit salads, if you share the queer 
liking for them. More delicious still than 
escarole is the French, or globe, artichoke, 
the fond of which Is among salads what 
diamond-backed terrapin and canvasback 
duck are among meats. Tr also makes a 
savory vegetable; but how any one can eat 
it, or asparagus, hot, when he might have 
it cold as a salad, with French dressing, is 
a mystery to me. The globe artichoke is 


unfortunately much too scarce in our mar¬ 
kets, and inexcusably expensive. The 
American lobster and shrimp salads can¬ 
not be beaten; but wc have much to learn 
nf Europeans as to the possible varieties of 
fish, meat, green, and vegetable salads, by 
way of multiplying our pleasures of the 
tabic and banishing intestinal dyspepsia, 
for which salads are more remedial than 
“ Fletcherizing,” 

DESIRABLE ITALIAN DISHES 

Car em E, prince of French chefs, de¬ 
nounced the cookery of the old Romans as 
too heavy. The same censure applied to 
the cuisine of other European peoples be- 
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DINING OUT-OF-DOORS IN GERMANY 
* l They avoid monotony by frequently supping in restaurants or beer gardens- h ' 


fore the French began to create and em¬ 
phasize the importance of lighter viands 
in the form of diverse entremets, ragouts, 
salmis, entrees, and other delicacies. How¬ 
ever, they were not the earliest reformers 
by any means. Their first good cooks 
came from Italy. Even in the ancient 
days there was the Sicilian Archestratus, 
£f the Attic Careme,” who “traveled far 
and wide in quest of alimentary dainties 
of different lands,” and who, 2241 years 
ago, wrote a poem on gastronomy, Mon¬ 
taigne expressed admiration of those 
Italian cooks, “who can so curiously tem¬ 
per and season strange odors with the 
savor and relish of their meats,” Indeed, 
the Italians Still hold their own among the 
leading gastronomic nations. 

It is to them that we owe the best olive- 
oil for our delectable and sanitary salads* 
and from them we ought to learn the art 
of frying meats and fish in the same oil, 
which is more palatable than our lard or 
our dreadful “cooking butter.” Next to 
this oil, the best edible thing Italy gives 
to the world is macaroni. We import 
four million dollars’ worth of it yearly, 
and we have learned, by raising the durum 
wheat, to make macaroni almost as good 


as the products of a Gragnano factory; 
but most of it is probably eaten by the 
many Italians who have come to live with 
us. In the average American household 
macaroni is far too seldom served. Ir 
might advantageously replace potatoes at 
one of the three meals. Baked, fried, 
boiled, creamed, hashed* and browned — 
in all these and many other ways potatoes 
are good, and we could not well do with¬ 
out them: but macaroni is more digestible. 
The most familiar of its varieties are 
spaghetti and vermicelli, but the most 
delicately flavored* tagliatellu is known 
only to Italians. A distinguished Italo- 
American, criticizing our overboiling of 
macaroni, declared that it should “resist 
de tootV* 

A peculiarity of the Italian cuisine is 
the use of cheese not only with macaroni* 
but with soup and other dishes. Most 
persons, if asked what country supplies 
most of the cheese we import, would an¬ 
swer, “France.” Seemingly our restau¬ 
rants serve more Camembert, Brie, and 
Roquefort than any other kinds. As a 
matter of fact, however, the two countries 
which supply the greater part of the im¬ 
ported cheese are Italy and Switzerland. 
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Besides the three French varieties named, 
only about ten European sorts are gener¬ 
ally known here; the English Cheddar, 
Cheshire, and Stilton; the German Lim- 
burgeT, Hand, and Munster; the Dutch 
Edam; the Swiss Emmenthaler; and the 
Italian Parmesan and Gorgonzola. The 
best of all Italian cheeses, Caciocavallo, is 
unknown to Americans, more T $ the pity. 
How greatly we might diversify the plea¬ 
sures of the table in this direction any one 
can realize by sending to the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Washing¬ 
ton for Bulletin 10S of the Bureau of 
Animal Industries, which describes 24.2 
varieties of cheese. 

Our Government is certainly doing its 
best to advise and guide us gastronomic 
cally. In another of its free publications, 
Farmers' Bulletin 256, Maria Parloa 
calls the nation's attention to the fact, 
well known to epicures, that “much of 
the delicious flavor of French and Ital¬ 
ian cookery is due to the skilful combina¬ 
tion of several of the onion flavors.” The 
atmosphere, about meal-time, of Italian, 
French, and Spanish towns tells of these 
culinary combinations, the results of 
which are undoubtedly pleasing to us, too, 
provided the cook uses a very light, pianis¬ 
simo touch* Unfortunately we Americans 
cannot, as a rule, stomach solid onion, gar¬ 
lic, leek, shallot, or chives* If we had 
time for the 718 bites which, according to 
Fletcher, a mouthful of onion calls for to 
make it digestible, it would be different; 
but ive have not. However, by using 
only the water seasoned with these ingre¬ 
dients, wc can corral the flavors by them¬ 
selves, and thus enrich and vary American 
cookery also in this direction. 

SOME ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 

There was a time when over-seasoning 
and over-saucing, so to speak, spoiled the 
French cuisine. In a letter dated 1779, 
Goethe complained that the cooks in this 
way so disguised viands that one hardly 
knew whether he was eating meat or fish, 
a roast or a boiled dish* Under the first 
Napoleon the cardinal principle was estab¬ 
lished that every vegetable and every kind 
of meat must be cooked in such a way as 
to retain its individual flavor. In Eng¬ 
land, so far as meats are concerned, this 
principle has long held sway: “The roast 
beef of old England,” which long ago 


aroused the enthusiasm of Henry Field¬ 
ing, and her broiled mutton-chops, and 
steaks, her fried soles, her Yorkshire and 
plum puddings, turtle and oxtail soups, 
whitebait, rabbit and other meat pies, de¬ 
serve the flattery of imitation everywhere. 
In the matter of bottled condiments and 
pickles, and biscuits in endless variety, 
England is also preeminent: and what is 
particularly commendable is that English 
products for export are usually made as 
conscientiously as those for home consump¬ 
tion. You can buy them in a Japanese 
village, and be as sure of their excellence 
as if you got them in London* 

GERMAN DELICATESSEN 

Apart from a limited number of na¬ 
tional dishes, the best cooking in England 
is in the French style. The same is true 
in Germany* In the matter of cuisine the 
Germans are the most cosmopolitan of all 
peoples; they eagerly learn from all na¬ 
tions, and sometimes improve on the orig¬ 
inals* They like variety; when traveling, 
unlike the English and Americans, they 
prefer things new to them, and it has been 
justly said that one of the Germans’ chief 
objects in touring is to enjoy exotic plea¬ 
sures of the table. At home they avoid 
monotony by frequently supping ;n res¬ 
taurants or beer gardens, the whole family- 
being taken there, including the dog, unless 
a great crowd is expected because of a spe¬ 
cial musical treat, in which case a sign is 
put up: u hfunde diirfen nichi mitgehraekt 
werden ” (Dogs, by the way, are benefited 
by variety.) And how enthusiastically 
these burghers discuss the diverse good 
things placed before them! A Berlin author 
maintains that three fourths of all Ger¬ 
mans. and four fifths of their cousins, the 
Austrians, talk more about eating than 
about anything else, and that the most suc¬ 
cessful novels in their countries are those 
in which there are descriptions of ban¬ 
quets that make the mouth water. No 
need of preaching gastronomy to them * 
While the Germans are assimilators, 
they also make, apart from their cheeses, 
beers, and Rhine wines, various good 
things peculiar to themselves, which de¬ 
serve to be transplanted to other countries* 
Preeminent among these are their bread, 
their Mthlspeiseti* their sausages, and di¬ 
verse appetizers exhibited in their numer- 
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ous delicatessen stores* The best German 
and Austrian bread is quite as good as the 
best French, and there is a greater variety. 
German rye-bread is almost unknown in 
France, but of late the English have taken 
to it, having dis¬ 
covered, doubtless, 
that, with good 
butter, it develops 
a peculiarly rich 
and agreeable fla¬ 
vor. Then there is 
Pumpernickel, the 
best bread to cat 
with cheese, also 
worthy of adoption 
everywhere. As for 
the Mehlspeisen,ar 
national farinace¬ 
ous dishes, they 
are numberless and 
mostly excellent* If 
anything can beat 
the genuine Amer¬ 
ican pie, over which 
Henry Ward Beech¬ 
er waved eloquent, 
it is the German- 
Austrian Melii- 
speise, of which 
there is an endless 
variety, under the 
species Nudeln. 

Spatzen, Kipferl, 

Kuchen, Strudel, 

Nockerl, Floe kerb 
Knodel* Schmar- 
rcn. Really the Kai- 
serschmarren and 
the Apfdstrudel 
ought to be made 
national American 
dishes by special 
act of Congress. 

The delicatessen 
stores we already 
have with us in 
abundance, with 
their dill and sour 
pickles, m&rinirte herrings, diverse fishes 
and fowls in meat jelly, all sorts of fancy 
groceries, and, above all, cold meats and 
sausages. The French, Italians* and Eng¬ 
lish are also great sausage-eaters, and 
so, for that matter, are the Americans; 
but for variety and excellence in this line 
the Germans are supreme. There is a 


story of a wealthy Berlin butcher whose 
son had been promoted in the army by 
Moltke, and who, to show bis gratitude, 
advised the field-marshal never to eat sau¬ 
sage. But those days of uncertainty are 
past. Inspection is 
now so strict in the 
fatherland that one 
can safely eat what¬ 
ever is offered* 
There are sausages 
in endless diversity 
for every taste and 
purse; you can get 
a pair of Selch- 
wurstchen for less 
than a dime, while 
a pound of Ganse- 
lebertruffelwurst 
(goose-liver-truffle 
sausage) will cost 
you a dollar or 
more* Between 
these extremes there 
are hundreds of 
sorts; for, indeed, 
nearly every local¬ 
ity has its specialty* 
Nuremberg caps 
the climax with 
its B rat worst- 

glockle* a place 
where they broil on 
stones pork-tender- 
loin sausages that 
melt in the mouth* 
A lunch-room serv¬ 
ing exact dupli¬ 
cates of these in 
New York would 
be a gold-mine; in 
a large down-town 
restaurant you can 
see, on certain days, 
more than half 
the guests order¬ 
ing “country sau¬ 
sages* 1J which* al¬ 
though good, are 
not to be mentioned on the same day with 
those of the Bratwurstglockle, 

Our gastronomic survey might be profi¬ 
tably extended to many other countries, 
and not in Europe only* We shall 
probably never indulge to any extent in 
such delicacies as the Australian kanga¬ 
roo-tail soup or the broiled elephant’s foot 
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11 Women nnturally ^ r ant the apples and omnfc.s, the 
berries and vegetables and other viands rsn 
their table to look pretty and inviting. 1 ' 
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of the African gourmet, but we can have 
birdVnest soup for our money, and the 
Chinese also have a great variety of 
kitchen plants in order that all classes of 
climate in their vast country may be made 
to yield, their share of food; a fact which 
suggested to the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture the issuing of a special 
bulletin ( No* 68), in which Walter S, 
Blasdell describes the vegetables (among 
them water-chestnut, taro, lotos-root and 
seeds, lily-bulbs, and diverse green vege¬ 
tables and cucurbits) which we might 
profitably cultivate for our tables, and 
some of which may be seen in the markets 
of San Francisco and other cities where 
the Chinese congregate. 

MOW THE GOVERNMENT HELPS 

Japan erected a monument to the man 
who first introduced citrus fruits in that 
country eighteen centuries ago* We have 
no gastronomic monuments yet, but our 
Government has emphatically acknow¬ 
ledged the importance of securing variety 
in our foods and thus multiplying the 
pleasures of the table. It actually has a 
special Department of Plant Introduction, 
the object of which, in the words of David 
Fairchild, the agricultural explorer, is 
“forcing into public notice and encourag¬ 
ing the trials of foods that the people of 
other countries find excellent, and of 
which we are ignorant*” This is true not 
only of foods entirely new to us, but of 
others with which wc arc partly familiar. 
For instance, we fondly, but mistakenly, 
imagine that we know dates as we 
know beans. There might be, and ought 
to be, as many varieties of dates in our 
markets as of apples. Five years ago, our 
Government had already introduced 170 
kinds of dates* Search through the des¬ 
erts of the world revealed the fact that 
the dates we buy are only one or two 
kinds of the host of sorts known to the 
Arabs, and that those we prize as deli¬ 
cious are regarded by these connoisseurs 
as by no means among their best. “The 
search has also brought to light,” Mr. 
Fairchild says, “the hard, dry date, which 
Americans do not know at all, and which 
they will learn to appreciate as a food, as 
the Arab has*” 

Although we import bananas and pine¬ 
apples by the ship load, we know no more 


about their luscious possibilities than wc 
do about dates* The plebeian, coarse 
kinds we eat would be scorned by the na¬ 
tives of the countries where they grow. 
In the Year-book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1905, Herbert J* Webber 
relates that when the department's pine¬ 
apple-breeding experiments were started, 
the question of what varieties to cultivate 
gave considerable trouble. Many growers 
insisted that the Ted Spanish was by far 
the best variety, because of its adapta¬ 
bility to open-field culture, freedom from 
disease, and good shipping qualities . 
Others contended that, “as varieties existed 
that were of far better quality and flavor r 
the market should be educated to demand 
these better so-called fancy fruits,” 

PENNYWISE DEALERS 

The words I have italicized indicate the 
difficulty that confronts us—a problem of 
vast and national importance, the chief 
impediment to our getting the best vari¬ 
eties of fruits, domestic as well as im¬ 
ported, and of vegetables, too, into our 
markets. While a few dealers are suffi¬ 
ciently astute to realize that sales are mul¬ 
tiplied tenfold if the best fruits and vege- 
tables are offered, the ruling majority are 
so pennywise as to think only of the ship¬ 
ping and keeping qualities* A leading 
seedsman admits that of the three things 
to be taken into account by market gar¬ 
deners in raising tomatoes—appearance, 
keeping quality, and flavor—the flavor is 
usually least considered. LutlieT Burbank 
declares that “it is palatability that decides 
the permanence of a fruit” ; but what if 
the dealers enter into a conspiracy to sup¬ 
press the best because its greater delicacy 
and juiciness make it somewhat more 
perishable? 

“There has for many years been a strong 
tendency in the American fruit trade to 
urge fruit-growers to reduce the number 
of varieties in their commercial planta¬ 
tions,” writes a government expert. The 
result we all can sec every day in our mar¬ 
kets* Take grapes and peaches, for in¬ 
stance, Professor Bailey, in his interesting 
book on the “Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits,” says that the American grape is 
essentially a table fruit, whereas the Euro¬ 
pean is a wine fruit. He also states that 
“the American grapes have given rise to 
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eight hundred domestic varieties.” Of 
these how many get into our markets? 
Hardy a dozen. We might easily have a 
dozen more as delicious as the Delawares 
or as the Muscatels, which, by the way, are 
immensely superior in flavor to the other 
grapes that California sends across the 
continent. 1 

“Attractive diversity in appearance and 
quality stimulates a demand for fruit 
among consumers,” says William A. Tay¬ 
lor, pomologist of the United States Bu¬ 
reau of Plant Industry. But the dealers 
are deaf and blind. The condition into 
which they have brought our peach market 
is a national disgrace and a gastronomic 
calamity. Most of the Southern peaches 
at present seem to be of one kind, and that 
not one of the best. But it really makes 
little difference what kind we buy, for all 
are equally spoiled by not being allowed to 
ripen on the tree. California peaches melt 
in the mouth like ice-cream — in Califor¬ 
nia. In the East they used to contrast 
with Atlantic coast peaches by their lea¬ 
thery consistency and lack of flavor, due to 
the fact that they had to be picked unripe 
to stand shipment. To-day they contrast 
less, because Eastern peaches also are 
mostly picked unripe. 

One grower has related how he com¬ 
pelled the dealers to be fair to the con¬ 
sumers. He allowed the sun to ripen his 
peaches on the tree, then sorted them into 
three grades, selling at different prices. 
He promptly disposed of his ten-acre crop 
for $9000. But the lesson seems to have 
been lost. Last October I spent an hour 
in New York markets trying to find a 
basketful fit for preserving. One dealer, to 
who eii 1 remarked that his peaches were 
too hard, replied that that was the way 
he wanted them. “All right — then keep 
them,” I retorted, and moved on. If all 
of us thus asserted the consumer's rights, 
reform would be sudden and thorough. 

EATING WITH THE EYES 

It must be admitted that the public has 
to some extent aided and abetted the deal¬ 
ers in their sacrificing of variety and flavor 

1 In a letter, dated July 35, J911, Mr. Burbank In¬ 
forms me that he is at work on several of the California 
grapes to give them better flavors, thicker skins, and 


for the sake of appearance and keeping 
qualities. Dr. Wiley has written tren¬ 
chantly on the widely prevalent habit of 
“eating with the eves”—of selecting arti¬ 
cles of food tor their size and color instead 
of their flavor; and another government 
official, George K* Holmes, Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Markets, contributed 
to the Year-book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1904 an eighteen-page 
article on this same subject, entitled “ Con¬ 
sumers' Fancies,” which shows how, in 
the case of many articles, dealers are 
guided in what they offer by the fanciful 
preferences of the buyers. To cite one 
of his illustrations: “Although it may seem 
that it is positively not worth while, to say 
nothing of money, to buy a nut except to 
enjoy its delicious flavor, yet to taste is 
assigned only 25 per cent., while 50 per 
cent, is given to the eye, the remaining 25 
per cent, going to the convenience of crack¬ 
ing the shells.” 

What aggravates the situation i$ that 
there is something to be said also in favor 
of buying for the eyes. Women naturally 
want the apples and oranges, the berries 
and vegetables and other viands on their 
tables to look pretty and inviting. This 
being the case, it seems as if there were no 
way out of the difficulty. But there is. 
We can reconcile the eye and the palate by 
breeding fruits and vegetables that combine 
good looks with good flavor. Luther Bur¬ 
bank has done the world a great service by 
originating new fruits and vegetables; but 
his greatest achievement is his demonstra¬ 
tion that there is virtually no limit to ob¬ 
taining fruits of any size, form, or flavor 
desired, and that the good looks and flavor 
can be combined at pleasure with shipping 
and keeping qualities. He himself is pre¬ 
paring many pleasant surprises of this 
kind besides the one just referred to, 
and hundreds of others are at work on the 
same problems, on which, indeed, the Gov¬ 
ernment is at present spending millions. 
Every State has its Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, where expert hybridizers 
and variety-makers are helping to multiply 
our pleasures of the table. 

better keeping qualities, and / * he adds, li I assure you 
that I am having good success* They are not yet 
ready to send out.’* 
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THE GREATER CALL 

BY MARY KNIGHT POTTER 


J OHN MARLBOROUGH, minister 
of All Souls', picked up his evening 
mail from his desk and sank into the 
big chair before the study-fire. Percival’s 
letter was the topmost of the pile, but he 
eyed it languidly, too tired even to be in¬ 
terested in news from the old college. Be¬ 
sides, lie guessed what it told, for the 
papers had already chronicled Percival’s 
appointment as dean. The letter would 
only have the particulars, and somehow 
to-night he did not wish to read them* He 
was too exhausted to feel joy for his old 
chum, too hopeless himself to give him 
good cheer. 

Hopeless — that was it. He had not said 
the word outright before, but now it 
loomed within his vision, dominating the 
days to come, as it had darkened the ones 
that had passed. With his head on his 
hands and his eyes shut to the dickering 
(lames, he wondered heavily why he had 
taken so long to acknowledge his defeat. 
Why, indeed, could he have dreamed in 
the beginning that he was the man for 
such a place as Wellington? 

And then his thoughts went back to 
those last graduate days in the divinity 
school when the two calls had come; one 
from the historic, cultivated New England 
society; the other from the raw, blatant, 
aggressive city sprung up about its factory 
chimneys with such incredible swiftness 
that only yesterday, it seemed, it was not. 
He could hear now the astonished dismay 
of professors and classmates at his choice. 
Half a night Percival had argued that a 
man with his training and instincts, not to 
mention his abilities, was throwing away 
the gifts the gods had bestowed to take 
them to such a place as Wellington, Even 
saintly old Dr, Howland had suggested 
gently that missionaries required the stuff 
of pioneers, a class hardly needing, nor 
usually possessing, great learning or ex¬ 
quisite refinements. Marlborough repeated 


cynically to himself his answer that 
“Those who knew the best could best get 
along without it. Until such as Wellington 
had been taught that best, how could there 
be any real hope for the republic's future?” 

Ah, what an egregious egotist he had 
been to imagine that he was the man to 
rouse Wellington to that “best!” Not 
that he agreed with Percival and the others 
as to Wellington’s necessities. He had 
failed only because be was not big enough ; 
of that he was sure. If he had been 
stronger to grapple with its problems, if 
his ideals could have made his tongue and 
life more compelling; oh, if he had been 
other,—better, nobler,—what might he 
not have done? Instead of which, what 
was there to show for all his eight years? 
Had h is influence made owners of mill or 
railroad less oblivious of the golden rule, 
or their laborers more willing to obey 
that precept on their side? It was only 
last year that the corporations had com¬ 
bined to cheat public and workmen alike 
of long-vested rights. The same year the 
employees had struck for unearned privi¬ 
leges, The scandalous deal between the 
railroad and the aldermen had occurred as 
late as last summer. The utter defeat of 
his anti-saloon efforts in his vcorking-metvs 
club was history only a few months old. 
Failure! Everywhere failure! 

And yet how he had worked ! It was only 
since his visit that autumn to his old col¬ 
lege town that he had begun to realize what 
a strain he had been under. It was the 
first vacation he had taken — “like a fool,” 
as Percival told him bluntly. But what a 
welcome the college gave him ! And how 
he had reveled in the freedom, the quiet, 
the thought of the whole place l Ele had 
gulped it down as a starving man his first 
full dinner. Then finally on Sunday he 
had listened once more to Dr. West, just 
as he used to listen m student days. 

That was when the first great tide of 
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regret had swept over him. As he had 
looked at the intent congregation, at the 
scholarly, refined faces, he saw as through 
an open window that other congregation 
that sat below his own pulpit. That was 
not an assemblage of one type. There was 
in it pretty nearly every human variety 
except that so general in this college town. 
Mill-hands, clerks, superintendents, pro¬ 
prietor, owners —all were represented. 
But, however differing in apparel, man¬ 
ner, or expression, in one respect at least 
they were alike; not even the searching 
eyes of their minister could find trace of 
the earnest thought or consistent ideals 
characteristic of those then about him. His 
spirit had groveled within him and cried 
bitterly. Surely it must be his fault that 
Wellington faces had changed so little for 
the better in all his eight long years of min¬ 
istry. It was proof enough. He had known 
it that day, if he had never acknowledged 
it before. He was not the man for them. 

The logs in the fireplace hissed sharply 
and broke asunder, and the glowing bed of 
coals threw strange shadows across the 
bent head of the man. Slowly he roused 
himself, and almost unconsciously he 
opened the letter from his college friend. 

At first his own thoughts came crowding 
in between the lines so that he only half 
assimilated PercivaEs banter over his new 
dignities. Then, at the bottom of a page 
he had not read, a single sentence stood out 
before him with sharp isolation: “You are 
to have a chance for Dr, West's pulpit.” 
Twice he read it, unbelieving. Then, 
while the blood rushed beating into his 
temples, his eyes raced over the paragraphs 
following; 

“It is not yet public property, but the 
dear old man is to resign, and he himself 
has suggested you. N ot being on the com¬ 
mittee, I Ve made no promises of secrecy, 
and so 1 'm not perjuring myself to tell 
you their plans. Professor Barton intends 
being at Wellington next Sunday, ft his 
decision is favorable, you are to be invited 
here for a try* They will supply at Well¬ 
ington meantime. But if you get the first 
invitation, I’m not afraid of the rest. And 
I am jubilating loud enough for you to 
hear me this minute. 

“You well know how I felt about your 
ever going to such a hole. As the years 
have gone by and I have seen men with not 
half your ability making names for them¬ 


selves, I have felt worse. By now, it 
seems to me, you must appreciate how 
much more tremendous an influence a man 
can wield in a position like Dr. West’s 
than in one like yours. 

“It is no use to remind you of what you 
yourself need. But has it occurred to you 
that your wife is being sacrificed along 
with you? Forgive my brutality, John, 
but how has she existed all these years ? Is 
it a square deal to bury such a mind and 
nature as hers in the ruins of your quix¬ 
otic undertaking? Again, forgive me, old 
fellow. It is partly my own selfish want, 
I know, that urges me on. I want you 
here ; I need you. We all need you. 

“But, now, what I am anxious about is 
that next sermon. For Heaven's sake! 
don't preach to the factory-hands or yet to 
the factory-owners for this once! Preach 
for thinking, intelligent, cultivated human- 
beings. Do your own mind justice, that’s 
all, and you will capture Barton,” 

“Is it a square deal to bury her beneath 
the ruins of your quixotic undertaking?” 
That phrase fairly reverberated in John 
Marlborough's mind. None but he knew 
how she had been buried—starved and 
buried. From the beginning his one fear 
in accepting the position had been dread 
for her. If she had not taken the initia¬ 
tive, he might, because of her, finally have 
refused the call. It was her radiant ap¬ 
preciation, her glad acceptance, of all it 
meant that had really precipitated his de¬ 
cision. What other woman could have 
done it so simply? 

And never once had she shown even 
momentary regret or self-pity. John 
Marlborough's face flushed and his eyes 
filled. She had borne it long enough, he 
said to himself chokingly; far too long, 
since he had only made a failure of it all. 
His hand clutched the letter fiercely, and 
a sudden, swift light sprang into his eyes. 
Thank God ! the escape had come in time! 
For he would write a sermon—one that 
should take Barton by storm. He had it 
all in mind. For months he had been 
vainly hunting time to write an article for 
the “Review, 71 controverting Dr. Shane’s 
“Necessary and Rational Submersion of 
Religious Faiths*” with a triumphant 
showing of the imperative need of just 
such a belief as theirs. It certainly would 
hardly be a sermon for Wellington to ap¬ 
preciate. But already he could hear the 
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applause of Barton and the college. What 
a relief, what an incentive, to feel once 
more that one’s best would find quick un¬ 
derstanding and acknowledgmentl Then 
suddenly his exultation dimmed. Was it 
because his pride was hurt that his failure 
in Wellington cut so deeply? 

He forgot that unanswered question 
when he told Margaret of Percival's let¬ 
ter. He forgot everything but her first 
tremulous words: 

“ Back to the college, John! Back 
where there is something besides gossip 
and money! Where we won't be afraid 
every hour of the day of what ‘Boy* may 
learn on the street I s 1 

She tried to nullify them afterward, 
telling him that lie must do what he 
thought best. It would be best for her 
and the boy. 

His arms only held her with a more 
remorseful tenderness. He had not known, 
he scathed himself, he had not begun to 
know, the extent of her sacrifice. And 
for the next three days that was the under¬ 
thought that spurred his pen to the ser¬ 
mon for Barton. 

It was the habit of Wellington to ex¬ 
pect to see its minister at any moment 
which was convenient or desirable for its 
own comfort. Sermons could be written 
when everybody else was abed. In ordi¬ 
nary waking hours a minister was public 
property. To its unbounded astonishment, 
for these days the study door was locked 
and Margaret barred the way of approach. 
At first she had wicked thrills of triumph 
over her barricade. But since a minister s 
wife can often, if regretfully, be substi¬ 
tuted as burden-bearer, many of those that 
came proceeded to load Margaret with 
everything they could lay their tongues to. 
Till Thursday she kept the half-mocking 
shine in her eyes, the cheerful curve on her 
lips. But by Friday night she was so tired 
that Marlborough's report of progress 
hardly brought an illuminating ray. It 
was an added stab and an added incentive 
to him. 

"I Ve got to win,” he told himself 
grimly. “Fool, not to have seen how this 
life is killing her!” 

Saturday afternoon the task was fin¬ 
ished. Spent, and yet flushed with victory, 
he ascribed the troubled uncertainty in her 
eyes to doubts of his success. 

"It ’s my very best,” he assured her. 
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"And if I know Barton at all, Margaret, 
we have won.” 

<l Of course you II win. I ’ve never 
been afraid. If only they don’t overwhelm 
you before you have a chance,” With a 
gasp she tried to cover that last sentence 
with a cough, but he bad heard, 

"Overwhelm me? Who? How?” 

She laughed lamely. "The people who 
have been after you. In spite of all my 
attempts to satisfy their insatiable de¬ 
mands, it would n’t surprise me to see 
every one of them lined up between here 
and church to-morrow. You J d never 
escape in time for service,” 

He did not laugh. Instead, he stroked 
her hair remorsefully. "Poor little wo¬ 
man ! What a time you have had I” 

She made a gesture of dissent. "It is 
not that. But there are such a lot of hard 
things. It made me feel,—-” her breath 
caught again, and she shook her head,— 
"You sha n't hear another word till after 
church to-morrow, I 've put a list of the 
worst into your sermon-case, and perhaps 
you had better take a look at it imme¬ 
diately after service.” 

"Nothing I ought to see about to¬ 
night?” Ministerial conscience insisted 
upon that. 

"Nothing that can’t wait. Though I 
suppose you will have to see Mrs. Tucker 
to-morrow. Nobody else is to come near 
you till Monday. Oh, I forgot, I prom¬ 
ised to tell you; I could n’t refuse him. 
It 's Jake, His brother came home from 
prison yesterday, and w T as here last night 
helping at the furnace. I did n't see him. 
He has n't seen anybody, and won’t, Jake 
says. But he has agreed to go to church 
to-morrow.” Margaret stopped a mo¬ 
ment, and then went on hurriedly, "Jake 
seemed to think that hearing you preach 
would be enough to reform Dick forever.” 

A quick frown swept her husband’s 
forehead. "To-morrow, of all Sundays!” 

"It S s only Jake's idea, you know. You 
need n't worry. You 11 be able to see 
Dick, and a talk will do him more good 
than listening to a dozen sermons.” 

Though that Avas certainly probable, the 
next morning, as Marlborough stepped 
into the pulpit, he was hoping the boy was 
not in church. Generally Jake, in his gal¬ 
lery seat, was invisible to the minister; but 
to-day his glance almost instantly rested on 
the two brothers. Jake, who had worked 
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his way from newsboy to trusted man-of- 
al 1-work for the whole neighborhood, sat 
with his lips parted in a rather uncertain 
smile. His air of anxious eagerness con¬ 
trasted sharply with the furtive, sullen 
manner of the other, doubled up into an 
indiscriminate heap beside him, Marlbor¬ 
ough felt his face flushing. Those two 
would find very little in his sermon that 
day. It was such a pity. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently. It 
really could make no difference since he 
would see them directly. 

Thus reassuring himself, he looked 
dow'ii at his wife. At the moment Pro¬ 
fessor Barton was being shown into the 
pew. His heart bounded. How cool and 
critical that keenly intellectual coun¬ 
tenance! How striking the contrast be¬ 
tween him and the rest of the congrega¬ 
tion! Heavens! how fortunate that Per- 
cival had warned him! Margaret, he saw, 
was a little nervous, despite the control 
that kept her lips steady and filled her 
greeting of the professor with exactly the 
right amount of pleasure. 

After the first responsive reading, and 
while the choir was singing, his eyes 
strayed about once more. There w as Mrs. 
Farrcn in her broad-aisle pew, alone as 
usual. She was not a cultivated body, this 
wife of the biggest mill-owner in town. 
She was a b row beaten, ne gl ec te d little 
woman, and she bore with her brute of a 
husband like a saint. What did she say 
the other day? “It Sunday did not come 
once a week, I don't know how I could 
pull through the other six days.” Marl¬ 
borough stirred a bit uneasily. She had 
always been so grateful for the little he 
could give. Well, he must call to-morrow. 

With a sigh he looked over into the 
transept. There in the corner sat Mac¬ 
Gregor, the tightest-fisted old skinflint 
landlord in Wellington. He had been at 
the bottom of the failure of the anti-saloon 
league,—naturally, as he himself had said 
to Marlborough, with an ironical twist of 
his thin, dry lips, since he owned most of 
the saloons of the city,—and yet he had 
demolished one fertile source of income by 
tearing down a brace of rookeries where 
families swarmed like vermin. In its place 
he had built a group of decent tenements, 
which, with the same ironical twist of the 
thin, dry lips, he had called “The Minis¬ 
ter’s Folly.’' It was the only recognition 


he had ever given of Marlborough’s influ¬ 
ence, if recognition it were. As he looked 
at the hard face, Marlborough wondered 
what brought him to church. Was there 
not a report that a scapegrace son had just 
died somewhere off in China? Again he 
was vaguely sorry. The sermon was not 
precisely for such as MacGregor. 

Opposite, where his eyes turned hur¬ 
riedly, was Mrs. Tucker, whom his wife 
had promised he should see after service. 
Marlborough groaned. Why could n't 
she have stayed away? Even if she were 
perfectly innocent, as he believed, consid¬ 
ering the scandal, one might suppose she 
would keep out of sight. 

Then it was time for the first Scripture 
lesson, and he rose slowly. Somehow his 
elasticity of spirit had departed. 

During the singing of the next hymn 
Margaret's list dropped out of his sermon- 
case. The mere length of it staggered him. 
Though he put it back at once, he had 
seen too much. He found himself going 
over the names half automatically. Mrs. 
Jones headed them, he had noticed. Prob¬ 
ably she had learned finally that the doc¬ 
tors could give her no more hope. He well 
knew the fright and despair of that frivo¬ 
lous, vain, empty-headed creature. After 
all, she had not had a fair show. How 
could the daughter of such parents be differ¬ 
ent? It was pity, not censure, she needed. 

Was n't Blackwell’s name next ? Most 
likely that indicated more trouble at the 
mill. Those smelterers were a turbulent 
lot. Fortunately their leader was a young 
Bulgarian whom Marlborough had be¬ 
friended some years before in the Boys' 
Club. When they got beyond Blackwell 
he sent post-haste for the minister of All 
Souls’ to argue with them. Marlborough 
smiled a trifle grimly. It was the only 
time the manager of the Skelton Mills 
ever found ministerial advice profitable. 

And, yes, he had seen Miss Minton's 
name. The committee, then, had asked 
her to resign? Poor, little old maid! It 
was an outrage. She had certainly done 
better than most of the inefficient teachers 
in the Wellington schools. What was go¬ 
ing to happen to her ninety-year-old mother 
if she lost the position? 

Tom Blake was on the list, too; and 
Angeline Palmer, and Mr. Flint, and 
Heaven knew how many more. They 
were all in trouble of one kind or another; 
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no doubt about that, be thought wearily. 
It was always trouble w hen he was wanted. 

Presently he became aware that the mu¬ 
sic had ceased and that the congregation 
was waiting for the second lesson. With 
an effort he pulled himself together and 
opened the Testament, To his own dazed 
surprise he could r not remember what he 
had chosen to read. It certainly was not 
the fourth chapter of Luke, yet when the 
leaves separated at that, he felt impelled 
to read it. As he finished with the eigh¬ 
teenth verse, the words came back to him 
as if spoken by some one else: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be¬ 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal 
the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. 

In the prayer that followed, Marlbor¬ 
ough scarcely realized what phrases he 
used. His mind w T as enveloped in a dull 
puzzle, and he was aware only of a great 
longing for some solution —of what he 
hardly knew. 

While he waited for the next anthem, 
he sat with his head bowed in his hands, 
still with a desperate feeling of indecision 
and uncertainty. Then suddenly before 
his closed eyes rose the picture of his con¬ 
gregation, a definite, composite whole that 
filled his mental retina to the exclusion of 
every physical impression. In one sense 
there was nothing new in those faces as 
he now saw them. There were the narrow 
sordidness, the shallow satisfaction, the 
uneasy greed; there was bad taste every¬ 
where, as there was flamboyant display of 
wealth. He had seen all that from the be¬ 
ginning. It was what had brought him 
to Wellington. And because it was still 
there, he had despaired. But now, as his 
closed eyes looked upon these, his people, 
he saw something else. He saw that every 
■face, gray with care or flushed with com¬ 
placence, was turned to him. And back 
of all their blindness, all their ignorance, 
and all their vanity, shone forth their be¬ 
lief in him. And as he felt their trust, 
Marlborough saw, as he had never seen 
before, how that very trust was expres¬ 
sion of their overwhelming, if still half- 
unrecognized, need of what he had for 
them. 


The last, low note of the anthem sank 
into silence, and the congregation settled 
back with the final rustle that precedes the 
sermon quiet. Slowly Marlborough rose, 
and while his eyes rested full on the lifted, 
watching face of his wife, he closed the 
open sermon-case before him and laid it 
aside. The color fled from Margaret's 
face, and with a half-audible gasp she 
leaned forward, her eyes meeting his with 
a questioning that came to him louder 
than shouted words. For a moment his 
lids wavered, and his hand moved toward 
the case. Then, with the quiet power that 
always filled All Souls 1 to its last seat in 
its farthest corners came his text: 

Whosoever will come after me, let hitn 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol¬ 
low me. 

For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it. 

As the low, vibrating words broke the 
hush of expectation, Margaret almost cried 
out. And yet, after that first shock, it 
seemed to her she had always known he 
would say them. 

From his wife Marlborough’s eyes 
lifted, slipped over Professor Barton, and 
rested upon the body of the church, a 
slight upward motion of his hands empha¬ 
sizing the wide indusiveness of his vision. 
Contrary to his usual upright, intensely 
quiet pose, he bent slightly over the pulpit, 
and now and again his hands reached out 
with an unconscious, but strangely com¬ 
pelling, gesture. 

With only half-comprehending ears 
those before him listened while he urged 
a ncw T definition of cross upon them; but 
little by little, as he went on, a mighty thrill 
of intentness, like a long-held breath that 
dared not break, possessed them, and they 
leaned toward him, drinking in his rushing 
torrent of words. The very things they 
prized most, he was telling them, were 
their crosses. Their wealth, their power 
over the forces of men and nature, their 
opportunities to acquire and to build for 
posterity—all these, which they took with 
such confident satisfaction, were the 
weights that bound them to an earth so 
deep there was no heaven above. 

Probably only Professor Barton could 
have given afterward a succinct draft of 
the sermon. It was the man, not the scr- 
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mon, that Margaret was hearing, while all 
the others were listening too absorbingly 
to remember words or even matter. They 
only knew that their minds and hearts 
were being torn out into plain view of 
their own eyes, and the vision sent the 
shamed blood over them in waves. 

Then he told them how those who saved 
their lives should indeed lose them. With 
vivid, stinging words he made them grasp 
to the full the inexorableness of the law. 
Finally, while they dared not look at one 
another, he taught them of that law’s re¬ 
verse. And from MacGregor the land¬ 
lord to Dick the discharged convict, that 
congregation for once at least compre¬ 
hended something of the joy that will come 
only to him who, losing his life for others, 
does in fact save it. 

From his opening words John Marl¬ 
borough forgot Barton and the college, 
forgot even the rights of the woman he 
loved. It was not till he had slipped into 
his study that there came the complete 
realization of what he had actually done 
—what it meant to him, what, above all, 
it meant to Margaret, With his robe still 
on, forgetting the waiting people, forget¬ 
ting that in mere courtesy he should see 
Professor Barton at once, he dropped into 
a chair by the window and tried to think 
calmly. 

But he could only remember that he had 
sacrificed Margaret — sacrificed her delib¬ 
erately, too. For when he had stood look¬ 
ing into her eyes as he laid aside the pre¬ 
pared sermon he had made his choice. 
Afterward, the rushing words had oblite¬ 
rated her as it had obliterated himself 
and the college. But at the moment he 
had realized to the bitter full what he was 
forcing upon her. Yet even that know¬ 
ledge had not had power to push aside the 
compulsion that was upon him. Now he 
wondered drearily if he had not been the 
victim of some strange hallucination. Why 
such urgent need? Would it have mat¬ 
tered if that once he had preached for 
Barton instead of for Wellington? He 
stared stupidly out of the window. There 
was no use; he was too exhausted to 
think. He wished he could get home 
quietly; especially he wished he might 
escape Barton. 

When, a minute later, a tap came at 
the door, lie did not answer. Perhaps the 


interrupter would go away if he kept still. 
But, instead, the door opened softly, and 
before he could turn, Margaret was kneel¬ 
ing beside him, 

“My dear! my dear!” she said, 

John Marlborough heard the tears in 
her voice and did not comprehend the shin¬ 
ing in her eyes. And so, though he held 
her fast, his words halted brokenly, 

“I could not help it,” he said; “I had 
to do it.” 

Her hands slipped to his shoulders, and 
she drew back a bit from him, “Why, 
John!” she said. And now he began to 
guess the meaning of the shining eyes, 
“You are thinking of me/’ she whispered, 
“while I, oh, John! I am only thanking 
God He let me be your wife!” 

It was Professor Barton, who, a few 
minutes later, shaking Marlborough’s hand 
as if he could not let it go, was saying 
words not unlike. 

“My dear fellow, 1 ’m thankful I came 
to-day. You could n’t always do it; no 
one could. But more than anything else 
in the world we need him who can reach 
that height.” 

John Marlborough’s wife smiled 
proudly, but Marlborough lifted a startled 
face. Till that moment he had not 
dreamed that the sermon which renounced 
the college pulpit might bring it all the 
more within his reach. And though noth¬ 
ing could change his decision now T , a wave 
of gl ad ness that was strangely mixed with 
humility of spirit swept over him. 

Professor Barton knew John Marlbor¬ 
ough of old, and he had, besides, learned 
his own lesson anew that morning. He 
read something of the joy and the humility 
in the face before him, and he read, too, 
the unfaltering purpose behind. Once 
more he shook Marlborough’s hand, but 
it was to Margaret he spoke. 

“I never more than half believed he 
would come back to us. And now he has 
made it impossible for me to urge the re¬ 
quest I bring from the old college. But 
don’t believe, my dear lady,”—a whimsi¬ 
cal look flashed through his keen, friendly 
eyes,—“don’t believe I have been con¬ 
verted into thinking Wellington deserves 
either of you. I am only saying Amen, 
because—you deserve the Wellington 
which yet shall be.” 




THE PARIAN GATE TO THE W ALLED CITY* OR <■ INTRAMURQS JJ 

With the escepljoh of a sI j ur 1 scuiion i:j n she Pasig REv^r, the wdls and stately 
gates of the old city have been preserved. 


THE NEW MANILA 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DOING TO BEAUTIFY' 
THE CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 


N the thirteenth of last August the 
V^/ United States completed its thir¬ 
teenth year of control at I\ lane la. The 
American people are little aware of the 
march of improvements in that time, and 
especially in the last seven years. Per- 
haps the average well-informed American 
will be surprised to learn that the present 
administration of our far-Eastern posses¬ 
sions receives no appropriation from the 
United States treasury either for current 
expenses or for permanent improvements. 
It is true that a division of the army 
serves there as a garrison, but our army 
and transports must he maintained in any 
case. 

Although the American government 
realized that the first object to be attained 
in the city of Manila was public health 
and order, and with that view installed 
during the years from 1905 to 1910 a 
modern system of sewage disposal, and 


brought down from the mountains east of 
Manila a supply of pure water, they were 
quick to feel the importance, as pointed 
out by Mr. Taft when he was Secretary 
of War, of making the old Spanish city of 
Manila a modern city, conveniently ar¬ 
ranged for commerce, as well as attrac¬ 
tive to residents and tourists. Under such 
conditions residents who have acquired 
wealth there are contented to remain and 
continue their interests. Of the cities 
under American rule to develop town- 
planning along systematic lines, Manila 
was one of the first to put extensive plans 
into execution. 

Since 1904 the Philippines have been 
fortunate in having as one of the com¬ 
missioners a man who has appreciated the 
advantage of attractive surroundings from 
the businessman’s point of view, as well as 
“for art's sake." At the instance of the 
Hon, W. Cameron Forbes, now governor- 
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FORT SANTIAGO, A BASTION OF THE OLD CITY WALLS AT THE 
MOUTH OF THE PASIG RIVER 

Pam <if this funification were built in the sixteenth century as a defense against Chinese and Mono pirates, 

general, an architect of international repa- about three quarters of a mile in length, 
ration h Daniel H. Burnham, visited is surrounded by fortifications, the oldest 
Manila in 1905, and, after studying its of which, Fort Santiago, at the mouth of 
unique conditions, submitted a prelimi- the river, was built in the sixteenth cen- 

tiary scheme for extensive improvements, tury for protection against the Chinese 
Although later the plan was considerably and Mora pirates* The city walls were 
modified for reasons affecting real estate surrounded by broad moats and pierced 
and railways, the general lines of that by stately gateways of the best Renais- 

scheme are now being carried out under sance architecture, reminding one of the 
William E. Parsons of New York City, gates at Verona built by the famous San- 
Mr* Parsons was a student at the Ecole micheli, 

des Reaux-Arts during 1898—1901, and in Soon after the occupation of Manila by 
1905 was appointed consulting architect the American troops, the practical Yankee 
for the Philippines government. Under mind began to question the utility of these 
the present organization of the bureaus of old walls and gateways, and there was a 
government, he has official charge of the general disposition to remove them, either 
designing and building of all public edi- entirely or partly. One city engineer 

bees* favored the use of the stones for road 

Manila has the appearance of an old material. Fortunately such vandalism 
Spanish city* While parts of the city was checked, and with the exception of a 
walls, churches, and monasteries were short section along the Pasig River they 
built in the sixteenth century, structures have been preserved, and, wherever grad- 
built within the last century have the ual but certain injury by vegetation was 
appearance of great age, due no doubt to taking place, restored. Recently the city 
the action of the tropical climate on the walls, together with the surrounding 
soft stone and the tile roofs. The oldest moats, have been made a part of the park 
part of Manila, the “Intramuros” (with- system* The stagnant moats, foul with 
in the walls), is at the mouth of the Pasig the drainage of several centuries, have been 
River, on its north bank* This region, filled in with material taken up by the 
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hydraulic dredge in the port, and the areas 
are being graded in the form of sunken 
panels of greensward and converted into 
public gardens and playgrounds. 

In the days of fortified cities, the space 
within the walls was so valuable that few 
large open spaces could be spared. In 
consequence, the prominent spaces of old 
Manila were occupied by churches, mo¬ 
nasteries, convents, and public buildings, 
the towers and domes of the churches 
rising high above the walls. Spanish 
architecture in the Philippines is essen¬ 
tially Spanish Renaissance, modified by 
the tropical climate and other local condi¬ 
tions. Unlike the architecture of southern 


Italy, where thick stone walls, pierced 
with small windows, seem to have been 
the prevailing protection against heat, the 
Spaniards felt the necessity of ample 
ventilation. Consequently the windows, 
especially in the living quarters of the 
upper story, are wide and are shaded with 
projecting eaves and canopies. Sometimes 
galleries surround the entire building and 
form a passageway several feet in width 
as an insulation, as it were, against the 
external heat. Architecturally these pro¬ 
jecting second stories produce street effects 
of very characteristic appearance. An¬ 
other practical advantage of this treat¬ 
ment is that the rain, which under the 



I'rniTl a photograph, copyiiji1.it by Underwood fir U[trierwood 

1UNOXDO CATHEDRAL, WIIHIN THE WALLS 

A typical example uf Spanish church architecture in rhe E’hilippines. 
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pressure of high winds is driven through 
the window-sashes, is allowed to drip 
through on the outside of the stone walls 
of tiie lower story instead of inside the 
building* 

Perhaps in no other country in the 
world are conchas used as a substitute for 
window-glass* These shells are Hat, 
nearly round, and average four inches iti 
diameter. The edges are trimmed ofi\ so 
as to leave panes about three inches 
square, and these are set in narrow strips 
of wood. The shells are of course trans¬ 
lucent rather than transparent, and the 
result is a soft, opalescent light, very 
agreeable in a country where the glare of 
the sky would be intolerable it ordinary 
glass were used. To obtain the maximum 
window-openings, the sashes are made to 
slide horizontally on wide sills of hard 
wood in a manner similar to that adopted 
by the Japanese, By this means, openings 
as wide as twelve feet are obtained. 

The ceilings of the interiors are high, 
as is usual in warm climates* The mini¬ 
mum height allowed by the building laws 
is three meters, or about ten feet. In 
buildings of the better class, ceilings of 
from fifteen to twenty feet are not un¬ 
common. 

To realize the splendid resources of the 
forests of the Philippines, one has only to 
sec the hard-w ood flooring in the public 
buildings anti the residences of the better 
class* These consist of large slabs of 
mahogany, or, to use the local names, 
molave, narra, tindalo, and aele, these 
being of various colors and graining* 
F req u e n tl y the pi ece s, occas io n al 1 y as 
much as forty inches in width and forty 
feet in length, are laid alternately in dark 
and light shades. Polished by the house¬ 
hold muchnchos (house boys) till they 
reflect like mirrors, they produce a mag- 
nib cent effect. 

Fortunately the physical conditions of 
the old Spanish Manila have not stood in 
the way of modern improvements* The 
city has been allowed to remain virtually 
intact. Improvements now in progress or 
proposed are confined to a large open 
tract adjoining the Intramuros, the re¬ 
claimed areas along Manila Bay, and 
some of the open Helds not previously re¬ 
garded as valuable real estate because of 
their being only slightly above sea-level. 
The first of these sites was left open by 
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THE NEW GENERA 1. HOSPITAL AT MANILA 

tiie Spaniards for military reasons, the on ground reclaimed from the shore at the 
British having successfully attached the time when, several years ago, the harbor 
Intramuros In 1762 by intrenching them- was dredged to a depth of thirty-one feet, 
selves in a stone church which in those the material thus excavated being used to 
days stood in this field. form the reclamation. At the same time 

According to the general scheme of im- suitable sites were obtained for city dubs 
provement, this site has been reserved for and a large modern hotel now nearing 
the government center, and here will he completion. In January, 1912, Manila 
grouped the capitoi for the legislature, the will no longer be subject to the reproach 
executive offices for the governor-general, of inhospitality to the visitor from foreign 
the supreme court, and buildings for the shores, 

various departments and bureaus, which The center of social activity in the early 
are now scattered about in different parts evening hour is the Luneta. This is a 
of the city. In composition this group plaza, not in the form of a crescent, as the 
takes tile form of a vast quadrangle, open name might imply, but a long, oval-shaped 
on one side, with an uninterrupted view area arranged with paths and lawns and 
of Manila Bay and Mount Mariveles, at surrounded by a wide driveway where 
the entrance to the bay, twenty-five miles hundreds of vehicles circulate or stand to 
to the west. hear the Constabulary Band. Painted in 

Between the capitoi and the water- the glowing colors of the sun setting be- 
front public gardens are being prepared hind Mount Mariveles, while the lights 
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A UOURT-VARD BETWEEN TWO WARD ]\ 
Che verandas are- umi 

and its relation to the government center 
may be understood by referring to the 
general plan of the central part of M ant la. 

In Spanish times Manila had the Male- 
con, a pleasure-drive bordered with royal 
palms, in front of the Intramuros, and 
extending three quarters of a mile along 
the bay from the Pasig River to the Lo¬ 
ne ta, With the harbor improvements, 
however, was involved the reclamation of 
two hundred acres of valuable commercial 
property adjoining the port, and the 
Malecon ceased to be a shore-drive. To 
restore this indispensable feature of the 


y Clit architect W, H. Israelis 

AVILIUNS OF THK GENERAL HOSPITAL 
i hj' convalescents. 

filling behind it will be made by pumping 
up the sand and silt of the harbor by 
means of a hydraulic dredge. The width 
of two hundred and fifty feet will allow 
space for pleasure-drives, promenades, and 
bridle-paths, bordered with palms, mango- 
trees, and other brilliant tropical foliage, 
to form an extended bay-side park. This 
drive is destined to become one of the park 
wonders of the world. 

Reference to the general plan of the 
central portion of Manila will show the 
proposed grouping of buildings, those in¬ 
dicated in black being of recent construe- 


appear on the shipping in the harbor> this 
makes a gorgeous scene. Evidently the 
name Luneta is a shortening of the 
“ Pasco de la Luneta,” which in Spanish 
days existed inshore on a much smaller 
scale, the Luneta itself having been 
a crescent-shaped fortification detached 
from the main city defenses, and recently 
removed to make room for the govern¬ 
ment center. I he location of the Luneta 


shore-front, a boulevard is being con¬ 
structed along the shore south from the 
Luneta. Since the actual shore as far as 
Malate is occupied by villas and bun¬ 
galows extending to the water’s-edge, to 
avoid the expense of condemning valuable 
property, the Government is reclaiming a 
strip of land two hundred and fifty feet 
wide and a mile and a half in length. The 
riprap wall is now completed, and the 
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I 'HE MANILA CLUIi, COMPLETE!! I \ T 1907 


tion, and those with cross-hatching being eludes, besides the hospital proper, a medi- 
projected for future erection. As the first cal school, a laboratory tor the special 
to be built, the Government selected those study of tropical diseases, a dispensary, 
of practical need, such as the general hos- nurses' home and training-school, and 
pital and part of the group of insular everything required in a modern hospital, 
school-buildings. The hospital was opened The plan is of the pavilion typej similar to 
for occupancy in the presence of Secretary some of the recent hospitals in Germany, 
of War Dickinson during his official visit with the important difference, however, 
in September, 1910. That group in- that the pavilions are connected by cor; i- 
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THL LOGGIA OF THE MANILA CLUB 



























THE KIPRAP WALL OF THE PROJECTED BAY-SHORE BOULEVARD 

The fill from this wall to the shore will form a boulevard two hundred and fifty feet wide, which is tu be extended to Cavite. 
Die material, gained in deepening the harbor, w[]! be pumped over the wall by means of a hydraulic dredge. 


dors on both stories. Architecturally the 
buildings are interesting on account of the 
strong Spanish character expressed in a 
purely modern construction, such as a 
building of reinforced concrete must nec¬ 
essarily he* 

Strongly affected by Spanish architec¬ 
tural tradition also is the Manila (or 
English) Club, recently built from de¬ 
signs by Mr* Parsons. The controlling 
point in the design of this building is the 
spacious loggia facing directly on the 
club-grounds. 

It is fortunate that at the time the im¬ 
provements at Manila were started the 
value of reinforced concrete had been 
demonstrated* While the construction of 
Spanish times, consisting of heavy masonry 
for the first story and hard wood for the 
upper story, was rarely injured by earth¬ 
quake, still, timber construction is subject 
to decay and to con¬ 
stant attack from ^ 

white ants, which do ^ ^1=3^ 

their deadly work in 
the parts of a struc- 
tore shielded from 
view. Of the classes 
of construction con- wl 

sidered suitable in jjl //_ , 

countries where seis- 
mic disturbances oc- 

cur T reinforced con- /^Crt F^f-jn^H y 
crete has the ad- f/ \ \ \ / 

vantage of being 

incombustible, as map of want 

well as compara- Thls raap was drswn sh( , r ti. 
tively light and not Ihe extent uf the b 
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MAP OF MANILA AND THE 15 AY SHORE TO CAVITE 

This map was drawn shortly after the capture uf Manila. It is shown here to i 
the extent of the boulevard tile beginning of which is pictured above. 
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PLAN OF PAGUIO, THE NEW SUMMER CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 

ocaipici R plateau five thousand feet above the £ea-level in the mountains of northern Luzon, Roads and buildings have been in Course 
of construction since 190'., at which time the site was covered with pine forests. 
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subject to injury by white ants or mois¬ 
ture. Unlike structural steel, most of the 
work involved in reinforced concrete can 
be done by unskilled labor, a fact of great 
importance in a comparatively undevel¬ 
oped country like the Philippine Islands. 
Moreover, the materials required are 
easily' accessible, gravel and sand being 


natives) elected by the popular vote. I El¬ 
der this form of administration Manila 
has been able to make rapid progress in 
practical, sanitary, and esthetic develop¬ 
ment. 

Five years ago the areas recognized as 
public parks were confined to the Luneta 
and half a dozen comparatively small 
pi az as. In acco r d a n ce 

with plans and reports 
prepared by the commit¬ 
tee on parks, the nmnicb 
pal board has not only 
converted the moats sur¬ 
rounding the Intrnmuros, 
in tlie heart of the city, 
into spacious parks and 
playgrounds, but has been 
acquiring areas in the sub¬ 
urbs at a rate which in 
five years more will make 
Manila, where large, open 
breathing-spaces are essen¬ 
tial to public healtli and 
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COTTAGE OF AN AMERICAN IN EAGUfO 


I'pUn a pfc\r itQ£r«ph furnished by the 
architect W. L. Parbnitn 

“TOPSIDE," THE 
TEMPORARY RESIDENCE 
OF HOVERNOR-GENERAL 
FORBES AT EAGUTO 

obtainable in most river¬ 
beds, steel bars and ce¬ 
ment alone being imported. 

A rch i tectu ral 1 v considered, 
concrete is well adapted 
to tropical countries, where 
simple wall surfaces, serv¬ 
ing as backgrounds for 
masses of brilliantly col¬ 
ored foliage, and some¬ 
times relieved with col¬ 
umns, pilasters* and other 
architectural motives* form 
a successful architectural treatment* A 
good example of such construction is the 
Manila Club as seen from the club- 
grounds. 

Manila was one of the first cities to 
have the commission form of municipal 
government. This was organized during 
the civil governorship of Mr. Taft. Con¬ 
sisting originally of three members ap¬ 
pointed by him, ft now has six, four of 
whom are appointed by the governor-gen¬ 
eral and two (up to the present time 


comfort, one of the best parked cities in 
the world. As a general policy, the areas 
desired for future parks are being acquired 
while the price of land is still low, and 
long before the expense of improvement 
and maintenance will be incurred. This 
will be accomplished little by little every 
3 ear. Some of the lowlands, covered daily 
by the higher tides (the average tide be¬ 
ing only three feet) and unsuitable for 
habitation without filling in at a cost 
greater than the value of the land, have 
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been acquired at an extremely low cost per 
acre* Under the administration of one of 
the municipal departments such land is 
used as a dumping-ground for street 
refuse, is raised to the required level, with 
due allowance for settlement, and the 
refuse is covered with fresh earth. Such 
soil becomes in time very rich and well 
adapted to the growth of grass and shrubs. 

In developing the park system of Ma¬ 
nila, more attention has been paid to pro¬ 
viding sufficient areas for athletics than is 
usual in American, cities. The garden 
spaces covering the broad moat surround¬ 
ing the Intramuros will provide a score 
of fields for foot-ball, as well as base-ball, 
toward which Filipinos have already 
shown such an aptitude that many have 
been led to hope that our national game 
will follow rhe flag. Among Americans 
polo and tennis are popular forms of exer¬ 
cise, and ample provision for these games 
has been included in the park development. 

In Spanish days little or no attention 
was given to lawns as a feature in land¬ 
scape-gardening in either public or private 
work. The first attempts of the Ameri¬ 
cans to grow grass from seed resulted in 
failure, and transplanting sod for large 
areas w T as impracticable on account of the 
expense. The solution of this problem is 
interesting. The grass is transplanted in 
small furrows about ten inches apart and 
rolled. Under favorable conditions Ber¬ 
muda grass will spread so rapidly as to 
cover the ground within a fortnight. An¬ 
other method, rather less expensive, is to 
transplant by scattering the uprooted frag¬ 
ments of grass over the ground, and then 
covering with two inches of light soil. 
The grass soon takes root and appears on 
the surface, spreading rapidly. Appar¬ 
ently the reason why grass cannot he made 
to grow from seed is that red ants, with 
which tropical soils are infested, eat the 
seed before it has time to take root. 

A description of the recent improve¬ 
ments in Manila would hardly he complete 
without mention of some of the resorts 
accessible from Manila, especially that of 
Baguio, in the mountains of northern 
Luzon. This resort, lying on a plateau at 
an elevation of five thousand feet above 
sea-level, became the summer capital of 
the government and the summer resort of 
Manila society. The temperature of 
Baguio is equable, varying from 40° to 


8o d Fahrenheit. While the official season 
there is during March, April, and May, 
which are the hot months at Manila, the 
temperature of Baguio is nearly always 
from twenty to twenty-five degrees lower 
than that of the lowlands. 

In 1903, w hen Baguio was covered with 
a pine forest and accessible only after sev¬ 
eral days of horseback-riding, Mr, Taft, 
then civil governor, and his six colleagues 
forming the Philippine Commission, vis¬ 
ited Bag luo, and determined to push its 
development. There, in a cottage of bolo- 
hewn timbers, in the shade of lofty pines, 
the Philippine Commission enacted laws. 

The first active steps toward the devel¬ 
opment of Baguio were taken early in 
1906, after the opening of the Benguet 
Road. With the exception of a few acres, 
the sire of Baguio was public domain. 
Starting with this asset, the Government 
was able to meet the first expenses in road 
construction by selling lots at public auc¬ 
tion. 

As can be seen from the general plan of 
development, the topographical conditions 
of Baguio are peculiar, and formal com¬ 
positions of its landscape architecture have 
been adapted to the topography. The 
principal composition Is developed on an 
axis connecting the highest hill, which be¬ 
comes the government center, with a cor¬ 
responding hill not quite so high, called 
the municipal center. The hillsides 
about the latter form the business section, 
and the level land in front is devoted to 
public gardens and playgrounds. At the 
end, toward the government center, the 
axis passes through a steep ravine. The 
only other large formal composition per¬ 
mitted by the topography Is toward the 
east, near the small Igorrot village of 
Pakdal. This composition extends from 
the governor-general’s residence to the 
polo-field, a level stretch of land inclosed 
by wooded hills. The points on the edge 
of the plateau, extending from “Topside," 
the beautifully situated stone bungalow of 
Mr. Forbes at the extreme east, and in¬ 
cluding the governor-general's residence, 
the Baguio Country Club, and Camp 
John Hay, where the United States army 
has a post for recuperation, command fine 
views of the deep canon of the Agno 
River, with the distant mountain-ranges 
beyond. From points at the extreme west, 
such as Mount Mirador, on the summit of 
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which the Jesuits have recently built a 
meteorological station, the China Sea is 
visible on fair days, fifteen miles away and 
five thousand feet below- 

The work already accomplished in¬ 
cludes the construction of nearly all the 
drives shown on the general plan, first- 
class roads w ith Telford base and metaled 
surface. There is also a system of trails 
by means of which those proceeding on 
horseback may avoid meeting motor-cars 
on the main roads- The buildings already 
constructed include a large group of 
buildings for the bureaus of the insular 
government, a city hall, a well-equipped 
hospital of fifty beds, a mess-hall and dor¬ 
mitory for government employees, forty 
cottages for government officials, an as¬ 
sembly-hall and camp for the annual vaca¬ 
tion assembly of teachers in the Philip¬ 
pines, conducted on the plan of the 
Chautauqua assembly, and a group of 
buildings for the constabulary headquar¬ 
ters, including a training-school for young 
American officers. 


There is a municipal water-system and 
an electric-light plant owned and operated 
by the Government* There is a weil- 
located country club, with a club-house 
commanding a fine view of the Agno 
canon j a golf-course, tennis-courts, and a 
polo-field, w'here tournaments between the 
polo-teams of the civil government and 
the army and the Hong-Kong polo-team 
are held annually. 

The railway which iktw reaches the foot 
of the mountains within twenty-two miles 
of Baguio, will soon be extended to the 
summer capital. In the meantime a 
motor-car service on the Benguet Road is 
maintained by the Government, During 
the long, arduous, and costly construction 
of this famous mountain road, there was 
bitter criticism of the project not only by 
the enemies, but also by the friends, of the 
insular administration. The Benguet 
Road and the Baguio idea were referred 
to as a “blunder. 1 ’ But even a brief pe¬ 
riod of usefulness has caused even its 
enemies to call it a “glorious blunder*"* 


“SO I MAY KNOW” 

BY EDITH MIN ITER 

I WOULD that life would give to me 
For fairy lore a little space, 

Till that to lover's lore give place: 
A time for laughter, and a time 
When reason shall make way for rhyme; 
A little toil ere 1 shall sleep 
Forever in eternity. 

Yet through the long, unchanging years 
I think that I shall shed some tears, 

So 1 may know why others w^eep. 
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(INCLUDING EMERSON, DARWIN, CARLYLE, KEATS, 3 HAKSPERE, BURR, 
HAMILTON, MAZZINI, GOETHE, BURNS, GLADSTONE, WEBSTER, 
MILTON, LINCOLN, GRANT, HAY, GILDER, BURROUGHS, 
MORLEY, BRYANT, AND TOLSTOI) 

BY WALT WHITMAN 

FROM HORACE TRAUBEL’S MEMORANDA 


[Following are continued extracts from Mr. TraubeEs daily record of conversations 
with Walt Whitman in his later days in Camden, New Jersey, the £rst instalment of which 
appeared in The CENTURY for November, 1905, and the second and third instalments 
of which appeared in The CENTURY for September and October, 1907. —THE EDITOR,] 


November 7, jSS8 , —W. said: “Emer¬ 
son was a most apt, genuine story-teller. 
His wdiole face would light up anticipat- 
ingly as he spoke; he was serene, quiet, 
sweet, conciliatory, as a story was com¬ 
ing. Curiously, too, Emerson enjoyed 
most repeating those stories which told 
against himself—took off his edge, his 
own edge. He bad a great dread of being 
egotistic; had a horror of it, if I may say 
so—a horror, a shrinking from the sus¬ 
picion or show of it. Indeed, he had a 
fear of egotism that was almost,—who 
knows ?—quite an egotism itself Yet 
Emerson was on the square—-always so. 
Who ever doubted it ?” I quoted an anti- 
Emerson piece, written by a Presbyterian, 
in which Emerson was charged with being 
“egotistic and self-sufficient.” W, took 
that up at once. “No, no, no, no; there 
never lived a sweeter, saner, more modest 
man—a less tainted man, a man more 
gently courageous: he was everything but 
self-sufficient, taking that word the way it 
was meant in this instance.” 

November 8, 1888 . — “ E mer so n n ever 

fails; he can't be rejected; even when he 
falls on stony ground, he somehow eventu¬ 
ates in a harvest.” 

November 8, 1888 .“Discussed the ques¬ 


tion, Should we set a limit upon our- 
selves to free expression ? W. said: 
v Some one has said what some people 
regard as a profound bit of wisdom, "It 
is important to say nothing to arouse pop¬ 
ular resentment/ Have you ever thought 
of it? I have often asked myself, What 
does it mean? For myself, I have never 
had any difficulty in deciding what I 
should say and not say. First of all 
comes sincerity—frankness, open-minded¬ 
ness. That is the preliminary—to talk 
straight out. It was said of Pericles that 
each time before he went to speak he 
would pray {what was called praying then 
—what was it?) that he might say noth¬ 
ing to excite the wrath, the anger, of the 
people.” W. shook his head. “That is a 
doubtful prescription; I should not like to 
recommend it myself. Emerson, for one, 
was an impeachment of that principle— 
Emerson, with his clear, transparent soul. 
He hid nothing, kept nothing back, yet 
was not offensive. The world's antago¬ 
nism softened to Emerson's sweetness.” 

November Q t 1888 .—“Emerson always 
let it be clearly enough understood where 
be could be found,” I said, “Emerson, 
like you, never would admit that the anti’ 
slavery question was the only question.” 
W. replied, “Yes, that *s true.” Then I 
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asked, “Did Emerson take this view from 
more or less heart?'' W. said, “From 
more, certainly.” I said, “The antislavery 
men thought the labor question would be 
settled with the abolition of slavery, but 
they found" —W. finished the sentence for 
me—“a bigger question than that at once 
and ever since upon their hands.” After 
a pause, he added: “Yes, many $ the thing 
liberty has got to do before we have 
achieved liberty. Some day we 'll make 
that word real—give it universal mean¬ 
ings: even ministers plenipotentiary and 
extraordinary will thrive under its wings,” 

November to , 18S#.—“And Darwin, the 
sweet, the gracious, the sovereign Dar¬ 
win—Darwin, whose life was, after all, 
the most significant, the farthest-influenc¬ 
ing life of the age.” 

He drifted back to Carlyle. “Poor Car¬ 
lyle ! poor Carlyle! the good fellow! the 
good fellow! I always found myself say¬ 
ing that in spite of my reservations. Some 
years ago Jennie Gilder wrote me in a 
hurry for some piece about Carlyle. 1 said 
then that to speak of the literature of our 
century with Carlyle left out would be as 
if we missed our heavy gun: as if we 
stopped our ears, refused to listen, resent¬ 
ing the one surest signal that the battle is 
on. We had the Byrons, Tennysons, 
Shelleys, Wordsworths,—lots of infantry, 
cavalry, light artillery, — but this last, the 
most triumphant evidence of all, this mas¬ 
ter stroke, this gun of guns, for depth, 
powder, reverberation, unspeakably supreme 
—this was Carlyle. I repeat it now, have 
made no change of front: to-day, here, to 
you, I reaffirm that old judgment—affix to 
it the seal of my present faith.” 

November 12, 18S8- — “How do you re¬ 
gard Keats, on the whole, anyway? You 
don't refer to hiru often or familiarly.” 
He replied: £ T have of course read Keats 
■—his works : may be said to have read all. 
He is sweet—oh, very sweet—all sweet¬ 
ness; almost lush—lush, polish, ornateness, 
elegancy,” “Does he suggest the Greek? 
He is often called Greek.” “Oh, no; 
Shakspere’s sonnets, not the Greek. You 
know, the sonnets are Keats and more—all 
Keats was, then a vast sum added. For 
superb finish, style, beauty, I know of 
nothing in all literature to come up to 
these sonnets. They have been a great 


worry to the fellows, and to me, too—a 
puzzle, the sonnets being of one character, 
the plays of another. Has the mystery of 
this difference suggested itself to you? 
Try to think of the Shakspere pla} r s —think 
of their movement, their intensity of life, 
action; everything hell-bent to get along, 
on, on; energy, the splendid play of force, 
across fields, mire, creeks. Never mind 
who is splashed; spare nothing: this thing 
must be done, said. Let it be done, said, 
no faltering.” He shot this out with the 
greatest energy of manner and tone, ac¬ 
companying animated gestures, saying in 
conclusion: “The sonnets are all that is 
opposite—perfect of their kind, exquisite, 
sweet; lush, eleganted, refined, and refined, 
then again refined —again—refinement 
multiplied by refinement.” Then he saw 
no vigor in them? “No; vigor was not 
called for. They are personal, more or 
less of small affairs: they do their own 
work in their own way. That ’s all we 
could ask, and more than most of us do, I 
suppose." He regarded the plays as being 
“tremendous, with the virility that seemed 
so totally absent from the sonnets.” 

November 13 ; 1888.— W. gave me this 
John Hay letter, saying: “It properly be¬ 
longs in your pigeonholes; it helps to show 
how we come on with the grandees—what 
we pass for in the upper circles. John 
don't call himself upper circle or anything 
of that sort, but he is in the elect pit —he 
belongs to the saved, to the respectables. 
John is first rate in his own way, anyhow 
—has always been simple enough to break 
love with me on occasions.” 

Washington, March 12, 1887. 
Dear Walt Whitman: 

1 have received your book and MS. and 
send, with my hearty thanks, a New York 
check for $30. It is a little more than 
your modest charge. You will pardon the 
liberty; I am not giving you anything like 
what the writing is worth to me, but try¬ 
ing to give a just compensation for the 
trouble of copying, simply. 

My boy, ten years old, said to me this 
morning, Cl Have you got a book with a 
poem in it called £ 0 Captain! My Cap¬ 
tain!' E want to learn it to speak in 
school.” I stared at him, having you in 
mind at the moment, as if he were a mind- 
reader—and asked him where he had 
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heard of that poem. He said a boy had 
repeated it last year somewhere. 

I made him happy by showing him the 
MS. and promising him it should be his, 
if he deserved it, after 1 am gone. 

With love and good wishes and hope 
that the spring may bring healing in its 
wings to you 

I am faithfully yours, 

John Hay. 

November 20, 1888 .—He thought Burr 
“justly should be regarded as above the 
ordinary estimate of him — the school-book 
stories,” as he called them. “I thought 
there had been a reaction from them; yet 
they crop up again and again, as if to say, 
*Rurr was a traitor, and that ’s the end 
of him, 1 But that is not the end of him. 
Burr was an able man—one of the great 
men of that day. He had his bad spots; in 
the turns and twists of life” — W. indi¬ 
cating by a gesture of his right hand — 
“now and then a dark spot would appear. 
That spot has set itself in the public eye— 
that spot alone, as if there was nothing 
else. Yet the man was mainly good, 
mostly noble.” He did not think Burr 
“was worse than the average great man 
of his day: none of them will bear inspec¬ 
tion. Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, 
subject them to the standards of our time, 
the nice standards; none of them would 
shine.” I asked, “But you justify our 
standards?” “Yes, yes; but I mean Burr 
should be judged by a standard applied to 
all, not to him alone, A century ago 
drunkenness was not necessarily a derelic¬ 
tion ; now it means shame and reproach. 
Hamilton has come down to us almost 
deified; but was he exempt from criticism? 
H amilton was an intellectual 1st, cold, dis¬ 
passionate, calculating; yet he was truly a 
patriot, performed no inconsiderable part 
in the consummation of the American re¬ 
volt. But Hamilton was a monarchist: 
there was nothing in him to appeal to our 
democratic instincts, to the ideals we hold 
so dear to-day,” 

November 20, 1888 .— “Mazzim was the 
greatest of them all down there in Italy, 
infinitely the greatest, w f ent deepest, was 
biggest around.” 

November 2j, 1888. —W. himself spoke 
of Goethe, “1 suppose humility should 


restrain me; it might be said T have no 
right to an opinion; I know nothing of 
Goethe at first hand—hit upon transla¬ 
tions, pick up a poem, a glint, here and 
there. 1 have read ‘Faust 1 —looked into 
it, not with care, not studiously, yet intelli¬ 
gently, in my own way,” Now he “had 
an opinion of Goethe,” and, having it, 
“might as well own up. Goethe im¬ 
presses me as, above all, to stand for essen¬ 
tial literature, art, life—to argue the im¬ 
portance of centering life in self, in perfect 
persons—perfect you, me: to force the real 
into the abstract ideal; to make himself, 
Goethe, the supremest example of personal 
identity—everything making for it in us, 
in Goethe; every man repeating the same 
experience.” Goethe would ask: “What 
are your forty, fifty, hundred, social, na¬ 
tional phantasms? This only is real —this 
person.” While W. felt that “all the 
great teachers, the Greek, the Roman,— 
Plato, Seneca, Epictetus (I remember 
Epictetus says a very like thing),—in some 
respects placed a related emphasis on per¬ 
sonality, identity,” yet he observed a 
break in the fact that “all those eminent 
teachers were superbly moral (I confess 
they quite satisfy me as being so), while 
Goethe was not. Goethe seemed to look 
upon personal development as an end in 
itself: the old teachers looked for collec¬ 
tive results. 1 do not mean that Goethe 
w^as immoral, bad; only that he laid his 
stress upon another point. Goethe w r as for 
beauty, erudition, knowledge, first of all 
for culture. I doubt if another imaginist 
of the first order in all literature, all his¬ 
tory, so deeply put his stamp there. Goethe 
asked, ‘What do you make out of your 
patriotism, army, state, people?’ It w r as 
all nothing to him.” Here W. stopped 
and laughed. “So, you see, I have an 
opinion w r hile 1 confess I know nothing 
about Goethe.” Further: “I do not think 
Burns was bad any more than I think 
Goethe u r as bad; but Burns was without 
morale, morality,” Goethe always “looked 
askant” at patriotism, J “Burns was as 
little a patriot in any large sense as any 
man that ever lived, Y ou know it is very 
easy to get up a hurrah, call it freedom, 
patriotism ; but none of that is patriotism 
in any sense I accept.” 

November 24, 1888 . — He spoke tenderly 
of Darwin. Darwin is one of his loves 
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that will last. So of Clifford, so of 
George Eliot; “Darwin, simplest, great¬ 
est, however, of all. 15 

November 2$j 1888. —W. spoke of Glad¬ 
stone : “ Gladstone is one of the curi¬ 
osities ; his age, vigor, wonderful alertness, 
put together, excite respect.” He spoke of 
Gladstone’s “ wide-awakeness, ” called him 
the “rarest among well-preserved human 
beings.” Reference was made to Web¬ 
ster—Carlyle’s impression of him, W. 
said: “1 heard Webster often—heard him 
deliver some of the greatest of his political 
speeches. The effect he had on me was 
more of grandeur of manner, size, im¬ 
portance, power—the breathing forth of 
these — than of things said,— of anything 
said. 5 ’ I referred to Theodore Parker; 
remarked that Parker looked a bit like 
Webster, W, reflected. “Can that be 
so? If that is so, it may be an important 
thing to know, to have said. Rut the men 
are no way alike in essentials. Parker is 
’way and beyond bigger, more expansive, 
smeerer; he leaves Webster in the lurch 
every how. Why, in pure intellectuality, 
where Webster shone, Parker was a bril¬ 
liant luminary. 55 I said, “1 would rather 
say the godlike Theodore than the godlike 
Dan. 55 W., fervently: “So would I, 
Good! good ! So would I rather—a thou¬ 
sand times rather,” 

November 25, 1888. — [From a letter 

written July 30, 1865, by A. Van Rens- 
salaer to Walt Whitman.] Mr. Lincoln 
asked who you [W.] were, or something 
like that. I spoke up and said, mention- 
ing your name, that you had wr 1 1ten 
“Leaves of Grass,” etc. Mr. Lincoln 
did n’t say anything, hut took a good long 
look till you %vere quite gone by. Then 
be says (I can’t give you his way of saying 
it, but it was quite emphatic and odd), 
“Well, 55 he says, n ke looks like a man." 

November 26 1 1888. —The reference to 
Heine was followed by W.’s question: 
“Have you read Arnold's essay on Heine? 
Matthew Arnold’s?” Adding, after some 
interjected remarks, “It seems to me the 
best thing Arnold ever wrote; it gives me 
a vein in which I run companionably with 
Arnold.” W. was surprised that Arnold 
so “thoroughly appreciated” Heine’s 
“unique genius.” “Arnold does not al¬ 


ways stick to his point, like O’Connor, 
takes excursions, seems to get away from 
his subject; but that is no detriment. We 
discover that though it may go under¬ 
ground—subterranean—or dip into for¬ 
ests, or take unaccountable turns, it is al¬ 
ways the same stream.” 

November 26, 1888 , , . “Emerson 
is great, oh, very great; 1 have not at¬ 
tempted to decide how great, how vast, 
how subtle: but very, very. He was a 
far-reaching force, a star of the first, the 
very first, magnitude, maybe; without* a 
doubt that.” I spoke of the wariness of 
the writers. W. said: “That I noticed, 
too. They are too wary. Dropping out 
Shakspere, Byron, Shelley, perhaps,— 
some of them of the very topmost rank,— 
1 am not afraid to say our fellows, the best 
of them, deserve an equal rank with the 
rest—I dare even say Milton,” Then 
further: L T could never go Milton; he is 
turgid, heavy, over-stately. 55 I said: 
“Take ‘Paradise Lost’; does n’t its vogue 
come mainly from a sort of Christian, theo¬ 
logical self-interest rather than from pure 
delight in its beauty?” He responded at 
once: “Oh, an immense lot! Besides, it 
seems to me that Milton is a copy of a 
copy—not only Homer, but the Aineid ; a 
sort of modern repetition of the same old 
story: legions of angels, devils; war is 
declared, waged. Moreover, even as a 
story it enlists little of my attention. He 
seems to me like a bird, soaring, yet over¬ 
weighted-—dragged down, as if burdened, 
too greatly burdened; a lamb in its beak; 
its flight not graceful, powerful, beautiful, 
satisfying, like the gulls we sec over the 
Delaware in midwinter, their simple mo¬ 
tion a delight, attracting you w T hcn they 
first break upon your sight, soaring, soar¬ 
ing, irrespective of cold or storm. It is 
true Milton soars, but with dull, un¬ 
wieldy motion,” Then, after a slight repe¬ 
tition of points accented above: “There’s 
no use talking: he won’t go down me, I 
have sometimes questioned myself, Have I 
not been too hasty? Have I not rejected 
unfairly? Was it humor, whim, that 
stood in the way? Then I would re¬ 
examine my premises. Yet each attempt 
was fruitless. In this way I have gone 
back to the book repeatedly. Only the 
other day the same question returned.” 
He pointed to the floor; a pile of books 
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were at his feet; he pulled out a Milton. 
rt I have a volume here containing 1 Para¬ 
dise Lost': I have had it about me for 
twenty years, but it never attracts or 
exalts me/* 

November JOj 1888.— lt When Cleve¬ 
land was being so sharply taken to task 
for having sent a present to the pope on 
his jubilee-—-1 wrote a few lines in effect 
to this purport; I for one must go on rec^ 
ord approving the President's action. 
More than that, I contended that, rather 
than having done too much, the President 
has done too little: my own impulse would 
have been to send—send to the pope; to 
send likewise to the queen,—to England's 
queen,—-from whose forethought of those 
serious years so much of good came to us. 
I never sympathized with—always re¬ 
sented—the common American criticisms 
of the queen.” 

He said the subject of the war had 
come up while Donaldson was here yes¬ 
terday. “Tom said John Brown, Lin¬ 
coln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, were the 
five men out of that period, brought out 
by that period, assured of immortality.” 
I asked, “Well, do you accept his selec¬ 
tion?” He answered; “Some part of it, 
anyhow, I have no manner of doubt. I 
never enthused greatly over Brown, yet 
I know he is a great and precious mem¬ 
ory. 1 don't deny but that he is to be 
ranked with the best; such devotion, such 
superb courage, men will not forget—can¬ 
not be forgotten.” I referred to Lin¬ 
coln’s “balance, poise,” arguing, “We can 
imagine the Avar without Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, but with Lincoln not there at 
that time, what?” W. responded: “We 
must not give too much importance to per¬ 
sonalism. It is easy to overcharge it. 
Man moves as man in all the great 
achievements—man in the great mass; yet 
I, too, think of Lincoln much in that same 
way. As you say, his poise, his simple, 
loftiest ability to make an emergency sa¬ 
cred, meet every occasion, never shrinking, 
never failing, never hurrying—these are 
things to be remembered and things ‘provi¬ 
dential,’ if 'providence' ever has a mean¬ 
ing in human affairs. 5 ' 

December — Said this of Gilder: 

“Some of the hard-and-fast penny-a- 
liners on the poetic held affect to despise 


Gilder: they are a poor lot, most all of 
them: Gilder has written some poems 
which will live out the lives of most of 
the second-class songs of his day: genuine, 
fine, pretty big stuff; some of it almost 
free, I sometimes incline to believe that 
Watson wants to be free, but don't dare 
to. At any rate, he has my admiration for 
some things he has done—yes, admiration; 
and my personal love surely, always, al¬ 
ways/' He said of The Century: 
“Sometimes 1 get mad at it: it seems so 
sort of fussy, extra-nice, pouting; but then 
I turn about, have another way of explain¬ 
ing its limitations. I say to myself: those 
very limitations were designed—maybe 
rightly designed—-therefore, it does not 
belong to me to complain.” 

December 7, 1888.— [From a letter 

from John Burroughs to Walt Whitman, 
July 24, 1879,] “I find I cannot read 
Whittier and Longfellow and Lowell 
with any satisfaction. Your poems spoil 
me for any but the greatest. Coming from 
them to you is like coming from a hot¬ 
house to the shore or the mountain. I 
know this is -so, and is no predetermined 
partiality of mine/ 1 

When I stopped reading, W. said: 
“Now you probably know what T mean 
by com e-out, unequivocal, as in the last 
passage* just before closing. He there 
makes a declaration, is unqualified, whole¬ 
sale* final: that 7 s what I call come- 
out. Also back farther, where he speaks 
of our science—says he has so far not 
tripped me up, but that tripping me up is 
bis game.” I said: “Brinton has said the 
same thing to me—that he has tried his 
best to find ffaw T s in your science, but has 
failed to do so/ 1 “Did Brinton say that?” 
he replied. “Well, Brinton ought to 
know; with John and with him on my 
side I am well defended. John's letter 
appeals to me because of its undemonstra¬ 
tive personal affection,—that first of all, 
— then because of its uncompromising red- 
blooded espousal of the book—of my code. 
I respond to John: I feel the eminent 
kindliness, love, of his declaration; John 
never slushes, but is always on the spot.” 

December IQ, 1888.— 11 William talks 
about Grant turning back. When did he 
ever turn back? He was not that sort: 
he could no more turn back than time. 
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You can turn the dock back, but you can't 
turn time back. Grant was one of the 
inevitables: he always arrived; he was as 
invincible as a law; he never bragged; 
often seemed about to be defeated when 
he was in fact on the eve of a tremendous 
victory*” 

December 21, 1888.— W. liked wbat 

Burroughs said of Emerson: “To me 
Emerson filled nearly the whole horizon 
in that direction*” W. said: “I guess I 
enjoy that; I guess I do*” He had had 
me read the line over again. “John was 
right: Emerson was the whole horizon^ 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the gentle, noble, 
perfect, radiant, consolatorv, Emerson* I 
think of something Emerson said in one 
of our talks. Fie said, *1 agree with you, 
Mr* Whitman, that a man who does not 
live according to his lights—who trims 
his sails to the current breeze — is already 
dead, is as many tunes dead as he is un¬ 
true.’ Emerson lived according to his 
lights* not according to libraries* books, 
literature, the traditions. He was unos¬ 
tentatiously loyal: no collegian, overdone 
with culture: so gifted, so peculiarly tre¬ 
mendous, that* if I may say so, knowing 
too much did not, as it so often does with 
the scholar, hurt him.” “Did n’t you tell 
me that he expressed regrets to you face 
to face one day, saying some sort of apolo¬ 
getic thing about his book-learning ?” I 
asked. W. nodded* “Yes* more than 
once: said he felt like athletes—some ath¬ 
letes— overtrained; that a scholar, like an 
athlete overtrained* Is apt to go stale. He 
said he felt that culture had done all it 
could do for him—then it had done some¬ 
thing for him which had better been left 
undone.” 

December 26> 1888. —Asked about Tol¬ 
stoi's “ My Religion and My Confession.” 
Did not know but he “might read them” ; 
at any rate, would “try*” “If they are 
what they may be, I shall go definitely 
through them.” W* thought “the just 
word” for Tolstoi to be “vraiscmblnncc*” 
T. is “not surpassed in that Sebastopol 
book by any of the giants in the history of 
literature.” 

December 30, 1888 *—“ Bryant was very 
nice to me generally: he seemed to follow 
tny history somewhat—knew about me. 


He thought I had ‘the whole wolf pack’ 
on my heels* and he would say again, £ As 
you have challenged the whole world, I 
don't suppose you are surprised or resentful 
when you find the whole world out 
against you with its hounds** It did not 
seem to me that Bryant was wrong: what 
else could I have expected ? When John 
Morley came to sec me that time he made 
some remarks of this same tenor. ‘Criti¬ 
cism has isolated you here in America, 1 
Morley said* which was true : but it would 
also have been true to say* 'You have iso¬ 
lated yourself* I am not a squealer* 1 
don't think that a man has any call to go 
out breaking heads and expect the people 
he attacks to bless him for it, Jn a case 
like mine it ’s give and take: after I m 
on right foundations* no opposition can 
upset me; if I am falsely rooted, nothing 
can save me.” No day passes now but 
W* hands over to me some document 
which he says is for my “archives,” I said 
to-night to him : “You are giving me some 
great stuff nowadays* I will find real use 
for it; I II make a big story out of it all 
some day,” He nodded. “That f s what 
I want you to do* if the world will stand 
it* In the final sense they are not records 
of my life, — of my personal life, of Walt 
Whitman, — but scripture material apply¬ 
ing to a movement in which I am only an 
episode*” 

January 2 , /##£*—Has at last started 
reading Tolstoi s “My Confession*” He 
was “curiously interested ” — interested 
“even in things” he “would seem to be 
naturally driven to protest against*” 
“What docs it all mean?” he asked. His 
cursory* original look into the book had 
been if anything unfavorable; now he was 
“alive with interest— in spite of myself,” 
he first said. Then: “It is scarcely fair 
to use that term, since I have no desire 
not to like Tolstoi — only the earlier im¬ 
pression of repugnance, now rapidly van¬ 
ishing. It is hard for me to explain the 
book* Is it not morbid ? Indeed* may I 
not say dreadfully morbid ?” 1 argued, 

“It would be morbid tor us here in Amer¬ 
ica; it is not morbid for him there in 
Russia." W.: “That is a better way to 
put it; yet I wonder to myself how a man 
can get into that state of mind. It is as 
though we should sit down to a meal- 
ask, why do I eat? Why is this good? 
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Why will it have such and such results? 
Or, on a hot day in summer, Why do I 
feel so good in the glory of the sun ? Or, 
Why do I strip and souse in the water? 
Or, Why does the flowing river make me 
happy? Why? Why? Making that mood 
the talisman for all ?” W. raised himself 
cn his elbow as he spoke, then dropped 
back again. “Yet 1 realize that Tolstoi is 
a big, a genuine man ; a fact, real, a power” 

— seeming to reflect in the interval — 
“ Most of all, a fact—as a fact, adopting 
Frederick's saying, to he reverenced. I do 
not distrust him : I feel that he is a subject, 
a bit out of nature, yet to be grasped, yet to 
be understood. I am not denying, only 
struggling with, him.” It was his “first 
encounter with the Tolstoi mystery.” 
“While baffled still, still I am not all 
baffled; I must keep on. For instance, I 
feel that he is, as a fact, a different fact 
from Shakspere; a different order, we may 
describe it to be.” I interrupted. “So 
are you.” W. nodded. “I do not forget; 
1 do not say for that to be any the less 
honored.” Tolstoi is “strangely removed 
from the Shaksperian.” How removed he 
did not seem disposed to define. “That is 
what *s to come yet.” As to being “differ¬ 
ent” himself, “I feel that at many points, 
in essentials, I share the Shaksperian qual¬ 
ity— except,” he apologized, “of course” 
—here again a reflecting moment—“as to 
the last point, the highest flights, the latest 
plays, in which the breadth is so great, so 
unmistakably phenomenal.” But he must 
still state his dissent even from Shakspere. 
“ Shakspere, however, is gloomy; looks 
upon the people with something like de¬ 
spair; does so especially in these mature r 
plays; seemed to say; After all, the human 
critter is a devil of a poor fellow, full of 
frailties, evils, poisons, as no doubt he is 
if you concentrate your light on that side 
of him—consent that this, this alone, is 
the man; are determined to take the pessi¬ 
mistic view,” But his own “deep impres¬ 
sions run counter to such lack of faith.” 
He recognized Tolstois “faith and call.” 
“Perhaps the strongest point with Tolstoi 

— this point that most fastens itself upon 
men, upon me, is this: that here is a man 
with a conviction—a conviction —on which 


he has planted himself, stakes all, invites 
assault, affection, hope. That would be a 
good deal if there was nothing more, not 
a hint more: whereas that there is more 
to Tolstoi [ think no one can doubt.” He 
“clearly perceived, as perhaps not before,” 
that “however little Tolstoi might prove 
to be his, for him, his place and purpose, 
loft3 r , indeed, for some, perhaps for the 
modern world, that strange seething Euro¬ 
pean world chiefly, is no longer to be ques¬ 
tioned.” 

January n, i88q . — In talking of W.'s 
early adherents, I mentioned Bryant. 
“Walt, you and Bryant were personal 
friends. Did he ever care for your work?” 
“I can't say he did. Bryant was trained 
in the classics, made no departures. He 
was a healthy influence, was not a closet 
man. belonged out-of-dooTs; but he was 
afraid of my work. He was interested, 
but afraid. I remember that he always 
expressed wonder that with what he called 
my power and gifts and essential, under¬ 
lying respect for beauty, I refused to ac¬ 
cept and use the only medium which 
would give me complete expression. I 
have often tried to think of myself as 
writing ‘Leaves of Grass' in Thanatop- 
sisian verse. Of course I do not intend 
this as a criticism of Bryant, only as a 
demurrer to his objection to me. Thana- 
topsis’ is all right in Thanatopsisian verse. 
I suppose Bryant would fare as badly in 
‘Leaves of Grass’ verse as I would fare in 
‘Thanatopsis’ verse, Bryant said to me, 
*1 will admit that you have power—some¬ 
times great power. 1 But he would never 
admit that 1 had chosen the right vehicle 
of expression. We never quarreled over 
such things. I liked Bryant as a man as 
well as a poet. He, I think, liked me as a 
man; at least I inferred so from the way lie 
treated me. Bryant belonged to the clas¬ 
sics, liked the stately measures prescribed 
by the old formulas; he handled them mar¬ 
velously well. Breaking loose is the thing to 
do—breaking loose, resenting the bonds, 
opening new ways. But when a fellow breaks 
loose, or starts to, or even only thinks he 
thinks he 11 revolt, he should be quite sure 
he knows what he has undertaken.” 
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CHRISTMAS SONG OF THE PURITANS 

BY AMY HAS LAM DO WE 

(SEE THE FRONTISPIECE) 


N OT feast do we twelve idle days 

While foolish mummers dance anti 
sing 

Round boar s head, garlanded with hays, 
And flaming pudding, impious thing. 

No holly wreath and mistletoe, 

No priestly and no pagan rite, 

In our bare cabins banked with snow 
Shall desecrate Thy holy night. 

instead, our heads we humbly bend. 

And thank Thee that at last Thy light— 
We use no senseless repetend — 

Hath pierced the black of bishops' night. 

Why need we feast who joyous bow 

Re fore Thy Son, who came from Thee? 
His Word, unchained from ahar now, 
Shall teach Thy people how to seel 


SHAKSPERE HIS OWN STAGE- 
MANAGER 


A NEW METHOD AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES IN 
PRODUCTIONS OF THE NEW THEATRE 

BY JOHN CORBIN 


T HE overwhelming awe with which 
we have re gar Jed Shakspere as a 
poet, a figure in literary history, has re¬ 
sulted, as we are coming to realize, in a 
serious, indeed vital, injustice to his repu¬ 
tation as a dramatist. For centuries the 
world of scholars has sought out and sifted 
the minutest facts bearing on his life, has 
exhausted learning 
and ingenuity to 
restore the lan¬ 
guage of his plays ; 
yet until the pres¬ 
ent decade it has 
assumed that the 
art of stage man¬ 
agement as prac¬ 
tised in his time 
was unworthy of 
his consideration 
or ours. Gross mis¬ 
representations of 
his stage pass cur¬ 
rent in histories of 
the drama; the 
grossest misrepre¬ 
sentations of his 
stage-craft have 
been thrust into his 
text, and have been 
handed down from 
generation to gene¬ 
ration unchal¬ 
lenged. Stage pro¬ 
ductions of his 
plays during all 
this time have been 
founded on these 
misrepresentations* 


The result has been a mangling and dis¬ 
tortion, sometimes amounting to a nulli¬ 
fication, of the greatest artistic heritage 
of our race, a stultification of Shakspere 
as a dramatist and of ourselves as play¬ 
goers. Startling as these statements may 
appear, all modern scholars admit them 
tacitly; one can scarcely expect them to 
proclaim the short¬ 
comings of their 
kind from the 
housetops. 

The case of Mo- 
liere is in striking 
contrast* The The¬ 
atre Frangais has 
religiously con¬ 
served the theatric 
practice of its 
founder even to 
minute and often 
archaic details* In 
France stage-craft 
has always been 
recognized as one 
of the finest of the 
fine arts* It is 
largely owing to 
this that the great 
public has a keen 
critical apprecia¬ 
tion of the theater, 
and that the drama, 
classical and mod¬ 
ern, has had a ma¬ 
jestic history and 
an unbroken de¬ 
velopment. 

How shall we 



INTERIOR OF THE SWAN THEATER 

The angind drawing, preserved in the Library of Utrecht, 
was made by Van Bmchell, about 1596, from a description 
by his friend Jobannis De Wilt, a priest of Utrecht. The 
accuracy of this drawing hag been Questioned, per. 
haps unduly. The Swan was of a different type from the 
Globe, and was mainly used for variety entertainments. 
(Reprinted from The Ckstury for September, 1910 ) 






Dra^ei by Geo*f£t Varian 

INTERIOR VIEW OF THE ELIZABETHAN THEATER 

The structure of the hutch over the Sta^re is stijegested by the old drawing of the second filnbc 'l Hester (see the illus¬ 
tration on page ?66}, The left hole under the hutch was required ici the action of many plays (see the ship scene in 
" The Tempest, 1 ' page _>0_0 'I‘he scene on the inner stage is a.ftcr a frontispiece of an old ^quarto of Marlowe's 
,f Faustus." The doctor's study is furnished with a globe and bookshelf. The casement window is mentioned in 
the text of the play. From a conjurer's circle on the floor doth, Faastus 5 s raising Mcfiktitvfht'tex through a trap. 


achieve a true stage tradition—a stage and its audiences throughout the country 

tradition worthy of our great dramatist? have responded to the new effectiveness of 

Thoughtful artists of the theater every- certain of its productions. Incidentally, in 

where—in Germany and France, as in preparing texts for the stage, it has made 

England and America—are attempting, discoveries which, valuable from the point 

and with more and more success, to re- of view of scientific scholarship, have had 

construct and restore the lost Shakspe- the practical result of placing whole scenes 

rian dramaturgy. They grant the fm- and plays before the public with a vitality 

portance of correcting linguistic errors, and force, poetic and dramatic, which they 

though no such correction has ever added have not had for almost three hundred 

an important trait in dramatic character- years. The time is at hand when no play- 

ization, a single throb to the dramatic goer, no student of Shakspere, can regard 

effect of a scene ; but they insist that it is himself as well informed who has not a 

quite as important that an artistically com- general knowledge of Shakspcre’s stage- 

plete version of Shakspe re’s text be spoken craft and of the problem, by no means difft- 

in the theater, that his dramatic action cult or abstruse, of giving it due artistic 

shall unfold in a consecutive and orderly effect in the modern theater, 
manner, and that his scenes shall be given With the origin of the difficulty most 
the form and the effect which he intended, playgoers are familiar. The stage of the 

The New Theatre of New York, with the Globe Theater on the Bankside was radi- 

launching of which I was officially con- callv different from that which so soon 

nected has felt the force of this movement, supplanted it. It used to be said that it 
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fJiawn Uy jay Hambiflge 

THE SETTING FOR THE SHIP SCENE IN “THE TEMPEST M 


was bare and crude — “a naked room hung 
with a blanket,*’ Coleridge called it. As 
recent and great an authority as Sidney 
Lee says, in his “Life of Shakespeare.* 1 that 
the stage was “bare of any scenic contriv¬ 
ance, 1 ' though he has since admitted that 
the statement is radically misleading* As 
abundant contemporary records show, and 
as is manifest, in fact, in almost every ex¬ 
tant play, Shakspere and his fellows made 
constant use of trap-doors: ropes or wires 
for raising and lowering fairies, gods, and 
goddesses; rocks, trees, and grass banks; 
wells and springs with water in them; 
doors, windows, shop fronts, and city 
walls. 1 His stage differed in only one 
principle from the modern stage, but this 
principle is vital. Being mainly composed 

t The diary of the Elizabethan manager- Hen si owe 
mentions many of these in a list of his properties. The 
rest, and many others, are called for in the stage directions, 


of a platform projecting into the amphi¬ 
theater, the action was witnessed not from 
a single point of view in front, but from 
three sides* Thus it did not have, and 
could not have, a proscenium-arch fram¬ 
ing scenes painted in perspective. 

The illustration appearing on page 264 
will show better than any description what 
it was. A is the main stage. In many 
scenes this was ££ naked, M or hung at the 
back with tapestry or arras. When it was 
left bare, it was a sort of no-man’s land 
which, as Sir Philip Sidney graphically 
said, might be “ Asia or Africk” or any un¬ 
der kingdom, so that “the player, when he 
comes in* must ever begin with telling 
where he is, or else the tale will not be 
conceived*” “Well, this is the Forest of 

or essential to the acting of Elizabethan plays, notably 
those of Shakspere. Sec my £t Shakspere and the Plastic 
Stage” in ** The Atlantic Monthly for March, 1906* 
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Arden,” says Rosalind; and similar de¬ 
vices are used to give the locality of scores 
of scenes in all the old dramatists. Almost 
as frequently, however, the main stage was 
set to represent a definite place, such as 


used as balconies or second-story windows, 
and were often furnished with casements. 
D is a gallery which was often used to rep¬ 
resent elevated localities, as the wall of a 
city or of a garden. 



Drawn by Jay Ham hid gt, from iliti riiio11strutted model owned by die New York Yacht L'luh 


TUK POOP-DECK OF HUDSON'S HALF-MOON 

The general design Hudson's ship { which was contemporary with the writing of "The Tempest '0 is 
almost precisely adapted to the needs of Shakspere's scene, It is probable that a ship tarrying noble 
passengers would be larger and more ornamented. '1 he space under the poop-deck would be inclosed 
and entered by doors, and the steps leading lu the poop-deck would be less crude. This is the case 
in the model of a Spanish galley of about ihe same period, also owned by the New York Yacht Club. 


Capulet's orchard, the arbor of Beatrice f 
and Olivia s garden. 

But this main stage was only one mem¬ 
ber of the old stage as a whole. BB are 
curtained doors for entrance and exit; CC 
are second-story boxes, which could be 


Beneath the gallery was the most inter¬ 
esting feature of all. This was the inner 
stage, E, in effect a proscenium-stage. 
Being only some twenty feet wide, or ten 
feet narrower than the smaller modern 
stages, it was too small for perspective 


■p f. r i t, iVi it 
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GROUND-PLAN OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 

Tf]« cici■ j ri?*( shape is that of the Globe: the dimensions arc ibose uf the extant contract for building the 
Fortune The Globe stage was perhaps Somewhat smaller, for the Fortune Contract calls for +F scantlings 
lardger and bigger in assize " lb an those of <J the new erected buwse called The Globe. 1 ' When ejiact di¬ 
mensions are lacking, as in boxes. Inner stage, cm- , the drawing is conjectural : but the presence of all de¬ 
tails indicated is implied in the stage directions and action of countless scenes, and is now generally conceded, 
A Main stage, often used without properties and Suggesting no definite locality: sometimes Set with 
trees, furniture, etc f which symbolized a definite locality and were employed in the action. 

15 B. Doors for exit and entrance, probably hung with curtains. 'Thai they were set at an angle is im¬ 
plied in the action of numerous scenes in which actors entering on cither side at once face each other, and 
is natural, moreover* in view of the octagonal shape of the building, 

C C. Second-story boxes used to represent a balcony or window, and sometimes furnished with pradi- 
calle casements. 

I>. (jailery on level of second story, used to represent walls, etc. 

E. Inner stage, closed or disclosed by drawing an arras- bet with properties, it represented a room or 
cave ; fronted with a ” flat.” it represented a cottage or shop, 

F F, Stasrs. G G. Columns supporting the loft, or Jl heavens over the stage.” 


scenery, which was apparently never em¬ 
ployed ; hut it served very well for in* 
tenors —Prosperous cave, the cave of the 
M itches in “Macbeth,” Juliet's tomb, the 
play within the play in “ Hamlet,” the 
hovel in "Lear,” and scores of other such 
scenes* This inner stage, when the curtain 
w as drawn, usurped the outer stage, so to 
speak, which was set with properties in 
keeping with it ; so that inner and outer 
stage merged into a single locality. Thus 
in “The Winter’s Tale,” when the inner 
stage showed the Shepherd's cottage, the 
main stage represented the cottage yard, 


set for the feast and dance* We shall pres™ 
cntly see how all these members were cm* 
ployed, and to what artistic effect. 

The chief virtue of Shakspere’s stage lay 
in the fact that an entire play could be run 
off with no pause except for the occasional 
shifting of properties* The great vice of 
the editors is that they assume a complete 
change of perspective scenery for every 
slight episode in the action. The sin of the 
theatrical producer is that, to make time 
for shifting so many heavy scenes, and also 
to reduce the number of shifts, he merci¬ 
lessly cuts the text and rearranges the 
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scenes, T. he So them-Marlowe produc¬ 
tion of '‘The Taming of the Shrew” lasted 
three hours despite severe cutting and re¬ 
arrangement, Yet the waits between scenes 
occupied over one hour of the three. And 
the essentials of effect in farcical comedy 
are speed and continuity in the action I 

The modern method of preparing the 
text for production, or rather the advanced 
method, which will presently be modern, 
is to discard the texts of the editors and to 
ascertain as far as possible the precise man¬ 
ner in which Shakspere intended the scenes 
to be conducted — in short, to reestablish 
Shakspere as his own stage-manager. This 
method does not assume that all plays, or 
any of them, should be given an archaeo¬ 
logical Iy correct Elizabethan production, 
I he public of to-day is accustomed to per¬ 
spective scenery; and the lack of it, as a 
rule, lessens the legitimate dramatic effect 
of a play. Practical man of the theater 
that he was, Shakspere would be the first 
to recognize such conditions. But the 
modern method does assume that the point 
of departure shall be not the editors' im¬ 
pertinent interpolations of scenic localities, 
but a study of Shaksperc’s own intention 
as a dramatic artist. This once clearly 
comprehended, the modern manager con¬ 
siders only what means will produce on 
the modern mind the fullest measure of the 
effect Shakspere intended. That does not 
seem a momentous innovation. But let us 
judge by results. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the 
havoc wrought by following the editors is 
in the first orchard scene in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” My attention was directed to 
this by the fact that without exception 
the editors have called for a change of 
scene between the lines of a rimed coup¬ 
let. Benvolio and Mercutio, having fol¬ 
lowed Romeo to Juliet’s orchard, taunt 
him with his former passion for Rosaline. 
Failing to discover him, Benvolio says as 
they go: 

J T is in vain 

To seek him here, that means not to be 
found. 

Chagrined by their banter, Romeo retorts: 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

According to the editors, there is first a 
scene in which Bern?olio and Mercutio are 


alone in u a lane by the w^all of Gapulet's 
orchard.” Then follows a scene in which 
Romeo is alone within the orchard. Before 
he can make his retort and cap the rime, 
the audience has to wait some five minutes. 
If the audience understood the retort, 
which it does not, Romeo's wit becomes a 
fine case of esprit d'escalier. Even in read¬ 
ing the text, few can realize—1 myself 
never did — that lie is retorting in Scene II 
to a jest made in Scene I — that the scar 
he refers to is his old love and the wound 
his new* The shifting of the scene changes 
the line from repartee to an irrelevant 
abstraction. 

Applying the new method, how could 
Shakspere have given effect to the retort? 
Obviously, both parties must be on the 
stage at the same time, the tivo scenes 
must be one, as, indeed, they are in the 
text of folio and quarto. Let the gallery 
D be the orchard wall; the opening of the 
inner stage. E, an iron gate; one of the 
side windows, C, Juliet's balcony; and the 
main stage the orchard, set with trees and 
shrubs. At the opening of the act. Romeo 
enters on the inner stage behind the gate, 
as if in the street without. He speaks two 
lines and, hearing the cries of his pur- 
suers, climbs the wall, leaps down upon 
the main stage, and conceals himself 
among the trees. Mercutio anil Benvolio 
climb the wall after him, railing at his 
inconstancy. Rightly concluding that 

He hath hid himself among these trees, 

they launch a parting gibe at him and go. 
Meantime Romeo, unseen by his friends 
above, has been visible to the audience. As 
soon as they are gone, he steps forth and 
retorts to their railing, then turns and sees 
the light in Juliet's window. 

The So them-Marlowe production of 
the play followed the scenic plan of the 
editors. The result was far worse than 
to obscure the pertinence of Romeo's re¬ 
tort. The production as a whole was so 
long and so interrupted by waits that the 
scene in the lane had eventually to be 
dropped, thus sacrificing a brisk episode 
of youthful rollicking, a passage of deli¬ 
cious comedy, and a very lifelike stroke in 
the development of Romeo's character as 
a lover. Botto?n r as he was Li translated,” 
was scarcely more grotesque than Shak¬ 
spere as he is produced. And the pity of 
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it is that in many a case, as in this one, 
the proper and authentic conduct of the 
scene is as natural to our stage as to Shak- 
spere's. A later scene in this same play 
has been divided by the editors into three, 
with the result that two have to be omitted 
by the producer 

None of the plays can be produced en¬ 
tire with modern scenery in the limit of 
an evening’s entertainment; but by means 
of a revolving-stage the comedies, which 
are comparatively brief, may be given an 
adequate representation* On the huge 
disk of the “re¬ 
volver” two, three, 
even four scenes 
can be set at once, 
each being turned 
into the prosceni¬ 
um-opening as it is 
required, and then 
turned back, where 
it is “struck,” and 
another set in its 
place while the ac¬ 
tion is progress¬ 
ing in front. For 
its production of 
“Twelfth Night” 

The New Theatre 
used its revolving- 
stage* There were 
“cuts,” to be sure, 
and once or twice 
episodes had to be 
located in “sets” 
in which they were 
perhaps not wholly 
in keeping; but the 
text was presented 
with unprecedented completeness, and the 
scenes followed one another, as on the old 
stage, with virtually no pauses between. 

“The Winter's Tale” is so long, and 
its scenes at once so numerous and so brief, 
that it exceeds even the resources of a re¬ 
volving-stage* The management decided 
that the best artistic effect would be 
achieved by presenting it as nearly as was 
artistically practicable in the Elizabethan 
manner* Only in this way could a full 
text be given; and it was felt that the ro¬ 
mantic improbability of the action would 
be less apparent, less disillusioning, if it 

1 The rea&finsjor this belief, and a description of lt dec¬ 
orative ' 1 as opposed to realistic scenery, I have given in 
* * S h a k spere and t he Pi asti c Stage. * ’ Sub $equ en t stu dies 


took place not in a scries of definite and 
realistically detailed scenes, but among the 
simple, symbolic decorations of the elder 
stage, for which it was conceived* 

The traditional idea that the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage was small, bare, and crude 
as an instrument for representing poetic 
drama bad been pretty conclusively dis¬ 
proved, There is precise contemporary 
evidence that it was large—perhaps as 
large as the stage of The New Theatre— 
and that, whenever scenic properties were 
used, it was richly, if simply, decorated, 
as indeed it would 
naturally be in the 
flood-tide of the 
Renaissance* Per¬ 
sonally I believed 
that it was by far 
the most powerful 
and flexible in¬ 
strument of the 
poetic drama, at 
least for those ac¬ 
customed to its 
conventions, which 
the world has ever 
known . 1 How a 
modern audience 
would respond to 
its methods was a 
question of very 
deep interest* 

The New Thea¬ 
tre text of “The 
Winter’s Tale” is 
probably the full¬ 
est which has been 
given in modern 
times, and its pro¬ 
duction the most accurate and beautiful 
reconstruction of the Elizabethan stage 
which has been achieved* As yet, how¬ 
ever, our knowledge of many of the details 
of the methods of the old stage, and conse¬ 
quently our mastery of it as a means of 
reviving Shakspere's stage-craft, is very 
inadequate. A curious instance of this 
occurred during the rehearsal of the scene 
at the end of which the ancient Antigonus 
is directed to "exit, pursued by a bear/ 1 
The scene is one of romantic pathos and 
of a certain wild grandeur of the elements. 
But when the savage beast (a stage-hand 

by George F. Reynolds, Victor E, Albright, William 
Archer, Karl Wegener, and others have added much 
evidence* 
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The disproportion of the figures to the building is 
characteristic of the artistic convention of the time 
(Reprinted from The Century for August, igio j 
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swathed til a bearskin) lumbered across 
the stage, members of the company, look¬ 
ing on from the auditorium, roared with 
laughter. Clearly, to an audience that 
moment would be the death of all dra¬ 
matic illusion. The obvious remed} r was 
to darken the stage so that the animal 
would be only dimly visible. Ant'tgonus 
himself says: 

The day frowns more and more: 

1 never saw 

The heavens so dim by day. 

But to Shakspere the resources of elec¬ 
tric lighting were of course undreamed of. 
His light came from the sky above, and 
how could it be cut off ? 

In th is crisis—and it was indeed a criti¬ 
cal moment, for the first performance was 
only one day off—we recalled that 
Wegener, in his admirable monograph on 
Shakspere J s stage management, has listed a 
number of scenes in the old dramatists 
which, if played in full daylight, would be 
so absurd as to be virtually impossible. 
The characters usually describe the scene 
as quite dark, and often appear with 
torches. Sometimes there are people and 
objects present on the stage which, if vis¬ 
ible, would “ give away” the dramatic situ¬ 
ation or render it absurd. Wegener's list 
could be almost indefinitely extended. 
Many of the most effective, indeed, cru¬ 
cial, episodes in Shakspere would be robbed 
of all illusion if played in full daylight— 
the ghost scenes in “Hamlet,” the witch 
scenes in “Macbeth,” the storm scenes in 
“Lear,” and the torch-lighted tomb scene 
in “Romeo and Juliet.” Wegener is, 
however, at a Loss to explain how the effect 
of darkness was produced. 

The solution was suggested by another 
mystery, hitherto equally impenetrable. 
In the contract for building the Fortune 
Theater, which was mainly modeled after 
Shakspere's Globe, it is specified that there 
shall be “a shadow or cover” over the 
stage. Similarly, the contract for the 
Hope calls for “a heavens,” The nature 
and function of this contrivance, and why 
the “heavens” were also called a “shadow,” 
have remained unguessed at. If, however, 
the “heavens” were a cloud of canvas 
thrown out from the loft above the stage 
toward the top of the amphitheater, it 


would very effectually cut off the only 
source of light, the sky above, and so 
“shadow” the stage. 

In the performance of “The Winter's 
Tale” the stage was darkened during the 
transit of the bear, and where the friendly 
handful at rehearsal had laughed outright, 
a first-night audience of two thousand crit¬ 
ical spectators were manifestly held in the 
artistic illusion appropriate to the flight 
and death of the old courtier. Such evi¬ 
dence, to be sure, is not absolutely conclu¬ 
sive, but it at least gives it a strong lead 
toward solving the question of the light¬ 
ing and darkening of Shakspere's stage. 

The production as a whole succeeded 
beyond the wildest hopes; and the most 
remarkable fact was that critics of the 
most diverse temperament found delight in 
it. Previous Elizabethan productions, in¬ 
spired by the old idea that Shakspere’s 
stage was bare and crude, had pleased 
those who valued a fluent recital of the 
complete text in its proper sequence; hut 
they had found little favor with the 
austerer order of mind which is not to be 
seduced by the lure of textual correctness 
and archaeology. The following citations 
will indicate the degree of their present 
conversion. “ ‘The Winter’s Tale' proved 
that Shakspere tin drugged is very much 
more enjoyable than the painless marma¬ 
lade brand. In fact, it is quite the best 
Shaksperian venture that this ornate es¬ 
tablishment has yet offered. Its lack of 
scenery positively helped it.” “If the im¬ 
mortal William were alive to-day, he 
would probably drop dead after one look 
at the richly beautiful production. Hence¬ 
forth give me Shakspere in the Eliza¬ 
bethan-New Theatre manner, Tt puts 
‘magnificent productions' quite in the 
shade, and altogether out of the running 
time.” A third critic was more tempered 
in his transports, “The ‘Elizabethan 
manner' was an object-lesson in the fu¬ 
tility of scenic elaboration. The simple, 
beautiful story held the audience fairly 
entranced by its human interest.” The 
scholarly critic of “The Evening Post” 
wrote: "Only after seeing a representa¬ 
tion of this kind is it possible to apprehend 
the full effect of the mutilation of the text 
demanded by the exigencies of modern 
spectacle. Last night the story which, im¬ 
probable and involved as it is in itself, ap¬ 
pears yet more wild and incredible in the 
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usual stage version, was perfectly intelli¬ 
gible in its nearly full recital. The text 
furnished all necessary details concerning 
the locality, the speakers, and the course of 
events, and imposed no hard task upon the 
imagination of the hearers. ... It is to 
be hoped that The New Theatre, having 
once adopted the Elizabethan fashion of 
production with such emphatic success, 
will be encouraged to employ it in other 
plays of that classic period* 1 ’ Mr* Walter 
Prichard Eaton, in his recent volume, 
“The New* Theatre and Others,” gives 
an extended account of the performance. 
To him it “preserves all the rich, roman¬ 
tic glamour of the fable, while adding 
the immeasurable advantage of swiftness 
of movement, the illusion of verse rather 
than scenery, and textual completeness, so 
that the story seems almost for the first 
time on the modern stage unified and com¬ 
prehensible* To a spectator with imagina¬ 
tion Shakspere’s pen was more potent than 
any scene-painter's brush. Here is the 
play substantially as Shakspere conceived 
it, and how much lovelier and more per¬ 
suasive and simpler a thing it is than the 
usual traffic of the stage, where modern 
traffic in 'spectacle’ holds sway I 11 

The time may come when the intelli¬ 
gent public will accept a full text and a 
properly ordered narrative in lieu of beau¬ 
tiful scenery ; but it was decided, and very 
wisely, I think, to lead rather than push 
the advance. For the production of “The 
Tempest " the scenery was designed by no 
less an artist than Maxfield Parrish. The 
new method of basing the production on a 
study of Shakspere’s own intentions was, 
however, continued, and with even more 
signal results* 1 

The opening scene on shipboard, ending 
with the wreck, is undoubtedly the most 
vivid and dramatic thing of its kind in 
the literature of the stage* Criticized by 
Dr. Johnson as containing nautical “in¬ 
accuracies and contradictory orders,” it 
lias been established as revealing a remark¬ 
able command of the technical language 
of the sea* and of the most modern pro¬ 
cedure on the ships of the time* Kip¬ 
ling, himself a master of diverse techni¬ 
calities, has written a most suggestive, if 
fanciful, account of the manner in which 
the poet, who, as far as is known, never 


put to sea, gained his nautical mastery by 
means of conversation with sailormen in 
the pot-houses of the Bankside. But even 
Kipling has had no thought of questioning 
Shakspere as to the equally interesting 
technicalities of his own stage. 

In this scene, if anywhere, such an in¬ 
quiry is needed. Our addiction to scenic 
realism has, as it seems, made it unplay¬ 
able. When Bcerbohni Tree revived the 
comedy, he had at his command the ample 
resources of His Majesty's stage. But his 
ship, represented side on to the audience, 
and surrounded by a storm-tossed sea, re¬ 
quired obviously to be very little longer 
than the width of the proscenium-opening 
—some forty feet* Consequently, to keep 
things in scale, it was necessary to man it 
with infant sailormen* Shakspere’s bluff 
boatswain was a lad of some seven years! 
And now behold the logical outcome of 
stage realism* To outvoice the noise of 
the storm the most powerful lungs were 
necessary; but the loudest sound of which 
that crew was capable was a juvenile 
squeak. How should the lines be given? 
There is no answer. The entire text of 
this matchless piece of dramatic waiting 
remained unspoken. The British Sir Her¬ 
bert was in the plight of Yankee Doodle, 
who “swore he could not see the town, 
there were so many houses* 11 

Was it possible for Shakspere, with his 
“bare,” “crude” stage, to present this 
scene? No one has ever inquired, and 
there are details in the action which might 
well daunt inquiry. Thus the Master of 
the ship exits after giving a single com¬ 
mand ; yet his whistle is heard from time 
to time blowing orders for the manage¬ 
ment of the ship. How could this be? 
Again, the Mariners, having been ordered 
by the Boatswain to take in the topsail, in 
accordance with specific directions from 
the Masters whistle, disappear from the 
scene and presently wc read; £i Enter Mari¬ 
ners, ” Where did they go, and how 
did they get wet? The noble passengers 
enter from their “cabins,” and return to 
them; and when the ship strikes on a rock, 
there is “a confused noise within.” Within 
what? 

Consider the old stage a moment, and 
all this nautical confusion becomes the 
plainest sailing. Its conformation, as it 


1 In the stormy times that fell upon The New Theatre, Shakspem's lt Tempest” 
Jo&t its attractions. It has still to be produced. 
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happened, was almost identical with the 
main deck and poop of a seventeenth cen¬ 
tury ship—as any one may see in the model 
of the reconstructed Half-Moon, built tor 
the recent Hudson-Fuiton celebration, or in 
the contemporary miniature of one of these 
craft presented by Mr. J. P. Morgan to 
the New York Yacht Club and reverently 
preserved in its model-room. In a storm, 
the place for the Master is up on the poop- 
deck, where he commands a view of the 
entire ship. Having ordered \ht Boatswain 
to his duty, the Master exits and, mount¬ 
ing to the gallery, takes his post there as if 
on the poop. The projecting platform 
stage represents the main deck. A mast 
could be set up in the center with shrouds 
ascending from the forward sides of the 
stage to the under side of the loft over the 
stage. Or, more probably, the shrouds 
were shown wnthout the mast. Obeying 
orders, the Mariners swarm up the rat- 
lines into the loft, in the obscurity of 
which they may most conveniently become 
“wet,” The inner stage, behind the main 
deck and below the poop, becomes the 
cabin; and w hen the ship strikes, the 
“confused noise” issues from behind its 
doors. The only properties absolutely 
required by the scene are bulwarks and 
shrouds. To represent the breaking up 
of the ship, the shrouds would fall clat¬ 
tering to the deck; and, if the stage was 
appropriately dark, they could be draw n 
back into the tiling-house, together with 
the bulwarks, unnoticed by the audience. 
When the shadowing heavens were furled, 
and the curtain or woodwork before the 
inner stage withdrawn, the stage would be 
ready for the next scene, on the enchanted 
island before Prosperous cave. 

All this assumes that only the stern end 
of the ship is shown, the bow being imagi¬ 
nary, and running out, so to speak, into 
the amphitheater. But even on the realis¬ 
tic modern stage this arrangement offers 
no obstacle, Wagner has a precisely simi¬ 
lar scene in the first act of “Tristan und 
Isolde.” The arrangement is, in fact, of 
the greatest advantage to the immediate 
and powerful effect of the scene. Whereas 
Sir Herbert's miniature ship labors with 
its muted crew of children far up stage, 
Shakspere's ship, so to speak, takes the 
audience aboard of its imaginary how, 
making them present witnesses of the 
drama of the ship’s struggle and ultimate 


wrecking. On the stage of The New 
Theatre the ship, like that in “Tristan 
und Isolde,” will have to be a practi¬ 
cable stage-piece; but when w recked 
it can be sunk into the cellar, or turned 
back on the “revolver,” and the enchanted 
island, already partly set behind, disclosed 
with brief delay. Thus, even in a scenic 
production, this stirring episode wall be 
restored to the stage and to the public 
almost without retarding the action of the 
plav as a whole. 

In many of the plays the case is not so 
fortunate. The production of “Antony 
and Cleopatra” with which The New The¬ 
atre opened its doors was highly, if sadly, 
significant of many things. As in “The 
Winter s Talc,” the text is long, and can¬ 
not be extensively cut without becoming 
fragmentary and unconvincing. It is largely 
for this reason that it has seldom been 
given on the pictorial stage, and never with 
signal success. But, regarded as an artistic 
whole, what a broad and sweeping pre¬ 
sentation it affords of that ancient world, 
what an impressive unfolding of great na¬ 
tures in dissolution! Many critics rank it 
as a tragedy next to “Hamlet” and 
“Lear,” The original intention was to 
reduce the scenic investiture to a series of 
decorative backgrounds, each seen through 
a colonnade, a screen of trees, or what not, 
represented in “profile”—that is, without 
solid carpenter work. Each scene would 
thus consist only of two “drops,” which 
could be raised or lowered, and the lights 
adjusted, in a few" seconds. In the entire 
play, only two scenes require more solid 
construction — Pompey’s galley and Cleo¬ 
patra's monument. These could be set up 
in turn on the back of the revolver and 
swung into place when needed. 

The task of designing the scenes was 
to be given to Jules Guerin, who began 
his artistic career as a scene-painter, and 
has maintained the liveliest interest in the 
theater. He was to do for the ancient 
world of the Mediterranean—Rome and 
Alexandria, Sicily and Athens, Act Sum and 
Syria—what he had already done with 
magnificent effect for the African desert 
and the chateaux of the Loire. And the 
splendid pageant of his decorative back¬ 
grounds was to unfold so rapidly as to give 
scope to an artistically complete represen¬ 
tation of the play. 

But the lure of stage realism was not to 
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be resisted. Mr. Guerin's drawing of Cle¬ 
opatra's palace — an expanse of sea and shore 
seen through a towering Egyptian colon- 
nadr—was so splendid that it was decided 
to build up the columns in the round. They 
were some forty feet high, and the wood¬ 
work alone cost four thousand dollars. 
To shift them frequently during the play 
was impossible. So they were perforce 
allowed to stand, and subsequent scenes, 
mainly out-of-door perspectives, had to be 
dwarfed, back-drop and all, so that they 
could be set up inside the square of col¬ 
umns. Even at that the waits were so 
long that the performance lasted from 
half past eight until five minutes of one 
o’clock. 

As a result, two of Mr. Guerin’s scenes 
had to be sacrificed — though the text had 
already been cut to the bone. The dramatic 
loss was as great as the pictorial loss. One 
of the sacrificed scenes, that on Pompey*s 
galley, is the only passage of comedy in 
the entire play, and was much needed to 
relieve the prevailing tragic gloom. Even 
at this the daily shifting of those gigantic 
columns (to make way for opera or for 
other plays in the repertory) necessitated 
a force of stage-hands whose weekly pay 
aggregated four thousand dollars. One 
morning, coming on the stage, Mr. 
Guerin found the columns gone, and the 
stage-hands on their backs panting. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, “You 
fellows look as if you were dead,” 

“No, Mr. Guerin,” answered the fore¬ 
man, whose classical education had been 
enlarged by The New Theatre, “we are 


not dead. But we are dying, Egypt, dy¬ 
ing.” 

In the end the solid columns were 
replaced with profile columns, lowered 
from the loft. But stage realism had long 
ago done its deadly work. The mangled 
play had given little scope to the actors 
and in itself had failed to make its due 
effect. The production was an artistic 
failure. Sothern and Marlowe, quite cast 
down, resigned from The New Theatre 
Company. Many people laid the blame 
on Shakspere and his tragedy. If he had 
come to life to discover that, he would 
have “dropped dead” long before the ar¬ 
tistic delight of “The Winter's Tale” 
threatened his vitality. 

Such instances could be almost indefi¬ 
nitely extended. If there is a single play 
which has not vitally suffered from realis¬ 
tic and spectacular production, I am not 
aware of it. The new method is making 
its way slowly but inevitably. In almost 
every New 7 Theatre production it has re¬ 
vealed priceless knowledge of Shakspere’s 
dramaturgy 7 . As yet the discoveries are, 
in a measure, fragmentary, even conjectu¬ 
ral. But when the new method has been 
practically applied to ail the great master¬ 
pieces, our knowledge cannot fail to be 
meas u rab 1 y system at ic an d com pi ete. Wh en 
that time comes the craftsmanship of the 
great dramatist will for the first time have 
an adequate, a scholarly representation. 
Personally I believe that his plays will 
then for the first time become near and 
dear to us, a vital element in the life of the 
people. 
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A LONG line of half-naked Leccos 
trotted across the grass-covered bluff 
and disappeared over the edge and down 
the steep path to the riven where our 
clumsy rafts swung uneasily in the boil¬ 
ing current. They grunted and sweated 
and laughed as they threw the heavy pack¬ 
ages of our outfit on their shoulders, for 
they could swing a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred pounds as carelessly as you 
could handle a valise; and steadily the 
raised platforms on the rafts piled higher 
with the accumulating baggage, while 
slowly the rafts sank under the weight, 
until the raft-logs were entirely covered 
by the muddy current. As the last pack¬ 
age was put aboard, the Leccos began lash¬ 
ing the cargo in place with our spare rope 
and the long vines which they used for 
towing the rafts up-stream. They used 
as much care in throwing and tightening 
the lashings as though stowing the pack on 
a 11 bad” mule for a mountain-trail. It 
seemed absurd, 

“Here, good,” grunted a Lecco, waving 
a hand toward the mill-race current; 
“below, very bad, patron— yes,” 

When later we struck the “bad places,” 
and, w T aist-deep in the boiling, angry wa j 
ters of the canons, clung to those same 
lashings to keep ourselves from being 
washed overboard, the need of lashing for 
the baggage was plain. 


The intendentej the jefe politico, and 
the only postmaster for many leagues of 
this virgin interior came down to tender 
us his farewell embraces; for as a strict 
matter of fact those three functionaries re¬ 
sided in the single person of one short, 
stocky Cholo half-breed, who had given 
all the hospitality in his power during the 
dreary weeks of waiting in his little palm- 
thatched domain. Officially he noted with 
approval that we had already complied 
with the Bolivian regulations in regard to 
navigation, and at the bow floated the 
green, yellow, and red Hag of Bolivia, and 
with much curiosity he viewed our Ameri¬ 
can (kg fluttering at the stern. It was 
the first he had ever seen. It gained, too, 
much approval from the Leccos, its deco¬ 
rative scheme of stars and red and white 
bars drawing admiring comment, and we 
could have sold it many times over as dress 
goods or as strictly high'-elass shirting. 
As a special mark of favor the shrewish, 
leather-skinned Indian wife of the Cholo 
jefe came down to see us off, and while we 
patted her lord on the back in our mutu¬ 
ally polite embracings, she fluttered in the 
background, clacking unintelligible, but 
cordial, Aymara farewells. 

When first we had dismounted in this 
tiny settlement of Mapiri this Aymara 
woman had borne us a fierce dislike that 
was kept from literal and open war only 
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by the strong hand of her Chain lord. A 
little later, unfortunately* one of our men, 
in making his offering of candles in the 
little mud-walled chapel, had ignited a 
saint. When I saw the saint shortly after, 
his vestments were charred shreds, he was 
as bald as a singed chicken, and his waxen 
features had coagulated into limp benevo¬ 
lence, out of which his sole remaining 
glass eye stared mildly. He had been 
placed on a little 
table op against a 
mud wall, and the 
Indian women were 
weeping and wailing 
before him in abject 
apology. They were 
hastily offering flow¬ 
ers, candles, and liba¬ 
tions, but with this 
last straw the Ay¬ 
mara lady’s dislike 
had become even a 
more fixed, fanatical 
hatred. Shrewish* 
unattractive, and 
savage though she 
was, she was devoted 
in her love for her 
Cholo husband. One 
night, some time 
after the burning of 
the saint, their son 
developed a differ¬ 
ence with his father 
in which each tried 
to kill the other. 

The father had just 
reached his gun, and 
would have been suc¬ 
cessful, when, being 
thic k-necked, v iol en t, 
and full-blooded, he 
toppled over in a stroke of apoplexy. There 
being no doctor, not even an Aymara 
yaturi "within three hundred miles, the old 
lady turned to us in a panic, and, probably 
despite our amateur efforts, the Cholo 
pulled through. In the meantime the poor 
old Aymara woman fluttered about in an 
agony of helpless fear and love, eagerly 
hanging on the slow words ot translation 
that came to her, for she spoke nothing but 
Aymara, and everything had to be trans¬ 
lated first into Spanish and then into her 
own tongue. That very night she burned 
a box of candles before the charred saint, 


while in the morning we had for our 
breakfast a fine chicken apiece. Her grati¬ 
tude endured, and in the quivering fur¬ 
nace heat she had come to see us depart, 
and as we waded aboard, she followed, and 
laid on the cargo a pair of live chickens 
as a final gift. 

The Cholo handed us a small sack of 
mail, asking us to distribute it on our w T ay 
down the Rio Mapiri, these irregular trips 
being the sole means 
of mail communica¬ 
tion with the rubber 
barracas of this far 
interior; the Leccos 
cast off the vine 
ropes that moored 
us, and a few strokes 
of their heavy pad¬ 
dles swung us out 
into the full, swift 
current of the river. 
As we struck it there 
was no feeling of 
speed or even of 
motion, but imme¬ 
diately the green 
walls on each side 
of the river began 
flitting past in a 
shimmering ribbon 
of confused green 
jungle. In a mo¬ 
ment, far behind, 
came the crackling 
of rifle-shots. It w T as 
the Cholo and his 
Winchester in sa¬ 
lute ; and even while 
we were pulling our 
guns to reply, he 
and his Aymara wife 
had dwindled to tiny 
dots that the sound of our guns could 
have reached only as a faint echo. Then 
a bend in the river hid them from view, 
and my river voyage from the Andes to 
the Atlantic had begun. 

For two mouths since landing on the 
Peruvian coast I had been slowly working 
toward the unknown and vague interior 
of South America. Arequipa, Puna, Lake 
Titicaca, and finally the gaudy, stuccoed 
w r alls of La Paz had been left behind. 
Slowly each village had become a little 
more primitive than the last, until here at 
last, in the struggling rectangle of cane 
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and palm-thatch that boasted the official 
title of Mapiri, we faced the montana. 
Before me stretched the great interior 
basin of the upper tributaries of the Ama¬ 
zon s with all the lure, the mystery, and 
the charm of the unknown. Here at last, 
ankle-deep in water on the submerged 
raft, I was leaving behind even the last 
primitive civilization of the frontier. 
Vaguely I knew that somewhere there 
were the districts of the savages* the Paqua- 
guarras* the Guarayas* the Chi manes* the 
Mojos, and the Tacanas* some of them 
as primitive and hostile as a jungle ani¬ 
mal, and others sem[civilized to a degree 
where they would furnish the river crews. 
Sometime I would emerge from this un¬ 
charted interior at the head of the Falls 
of the Madeira* and then civilization 
would come pleasantly again in a gradually 
ascending scale up to trolleys, paved 
streets, cafes, and a weekly band in the 
plaza Sunday nights; and then —home. 

For four long, monotonous weeks l had 
waited in this straggling settlement of 
Mapiri; for the river was high with the 
rains* and the only rafts had gone down 
long before. Runners were sent to the 
Leccos, and for all those weeks of our 
monotonous delay they had been trying to 
drag their babas up through the canons 
and against the current to reach us. 

The balsas were slender rafts of very 
buoyant logs spiked together with heavy 
pins of black palm; they had a rough bow 
made by the crooked middle log* which 
turned up in a snout-like projection, giv¬ 
ing the affair a curiously animal-like and 
amphibious expression. For the return 
voyage three of these balsas are lashed side 
by side with cross-logs and strips of the 
inner bark of some tree. The cailapo, as 
this combination is called, is entirely sub¬ 
merged except for the cargo-platforms and 
the turned-up snouts, and nothing else is 
visible above the muddy river. 

As we disappeared around the bend En 
the swift current* the hills against the 
background seemed to close in upon us, 
and, as they narrowed, the muddy river 
snapped and crackled in little, peevish 
waves. The banks grew steeper, and the 
air damp and cool, and although directly 
overhead there was the glaring blue sky 
of the forenoon, yet we moved swiftly 
through the atmosphere of evening. Long, 
trailing creepers drooped from the over¬ 


hanging trees into the current near the 
banks, and cut the water like a spray from 
the how of a trim launch; the soft mur¬ 
murs of rapidly moving water rose, and 
was broken only now and then by the 
shrill cries of parrots flying high overhead; 
sometimes a pair of macaws* with their 
gaudy plumage flashing in the high sun, 
flitted across the gorge. But though the 
river doubled and twisted among the hills, 
there were yet, according to Lecco stan¬ 
dards, no “bad places," and they passed 
the bottle of cahassa sociably around 
among themselves* inspecting their pas¬ 
sengers with interest* and chuckling over 
their own comments. They had never 
seen a man with eye-glasses before, and I 
was a matter of fine interest and guess¬ 
work. What were those panes of glass 
for? Cautiously they would make a little 
circle with their fingers and thumbs* and 
peer through it to see what effect of im¬ 
provement might result. I received my 
name* “the four-eyed patron * 17 promptly* 

The whole crew of Leccos was amiably 
drunk; it is the custom of the river* and it 
seems in no way to impair their efficiency. 
It has become their right by long custom* 
and one that it is not prudent to disregard ; 
for a trader, being of a thrifty turn and 
not caring to buy the cahassa, decided to 
run the river on a strict prohibition plat¬ 
form. Every one of his callapos was curi¬ 
ously enough wrecked in the same rapids 
on the day after he announced his thrifty 
p r i n c i pies. Th e gene ral all o w a n ce is 
about two quarts a day for three men* and 
perhaps* if the day has been a hard one, a 
small teacupful each in the camp. Money 
to them has no value compared with 
cahassa. Once, when trying to buy a fine 
bead neck-band from a Lecco, I offered 
him money up to a dollar, Bolivian* the 
equivalent of eight bottles of cahassa* and 
he refused, for his Lecco sweetheart had 
made it; then I began to barter all over 
again by offering him a bottle of cahassa, 
and at once he handed me the neck¬ 
band. 

While the current was swift, from eight 
to ten miles an hour* wc had not come to 
the bad rapids. Sometimes the river would 
open out into broad shallows, where the 
callapo would bump and scrape along over 
the bottom, and then would close up into 
another gorge that in its turn would merge 
into tortuous canons with bluflf walls of 
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rock. Drunk though the Leccos were, yet 
their river skill did not seem to be affected. 
When we floated along the quieter reaches, 
they would play like silly children. Occa¬ 
sionally one would he tumbled into the 
river, and would swim alongside in sheep¬ 
ish embarrassment until he decided to 
climb aboard, amid the pleased cackles of 
the rest. 

One, a young Lecco about seventeen or 
eighteen years old, who handled one of the 
stern paddles, accidentally stepped off back¬ 
ward into the river. The others shrieked 
with delight as the Lecco struck out for 
shore. We saw him land, pull his machete 
out from under his shirt, and start chop¬ 
ping down some saplings. Perhaps fifteen 
minutes later, in the next milder stretch of 
river, down came the Lecco like a cow- 
puncher on a pony, only his pony was a 
bundle of mere sticks lashed together with 
vine, and in place of a rope he swung a 
bamboo-pole, using it as a paddle. He 
was standing up like a circus-rider on his 
frail raft, shifting it with his pole over to 
where the current was swiftest; and he 
coasted down the inclined glissade between 
rocks, avoiding every little eddy and catch¬ 
ing only the roughest and swiftest places, 
until presently he had worked his way 
alongside and stepped aboard again. His 
little bundle of sticks did not number ten, 
and not one was as thick as your wrist, 
while merely two bits of vine at each end 
held them together, I asked what would 
have happened had the vine-lashings broke. 
When that yvas translated to the Leccos, 
they roared with laughter. That, it was 
explained to me, was what they were hop¬ 


ing for, so that then he would have had to 
swim* Swim! A fine joke to swim rapids 
and whirlpools that looked like sure death 
or a worse mangling. Rut I found later 
that any one of them could have done it 
through even worse passages. If they are 
sure to be caught in a whirlpool, they will 
dive, and the fury of the rapid itself trou¬ 
bles them not the least, A Lecco once, to 
avoid a whipping by his rubber boss, threw 
himself into the river and swam six miles 
in the worst section of the river without 
a thought, A German later attempted to 
swim the mildest of these, and his broken 
body was picked up in an eddy three miles 
below. 

These Leccos are among the finest In¬ 
dians, or semicivilized savages, I have met. 
They are sturdy and muscular, with a dis¬ 
tinctively Malaysian suggestiveness, and 
very superior to any of the surrounding 
savage tribes of the interior. Yet they 
have neither religion nor superstition; 
they have no legend or tradition, and their 
only historical recollection is from the time 
when quinine bark was the main river 
commerce instead of rubber,—the time of 
the “Great Quina” x they call it,—about 
half a century ago. They are brave and 
lojal, although not a fighting race, and 
have made but a poor showing against the 
neighboring tribes. Their life is oti the 
river, chiefly this Rio Mapin', and they 
stick close to its banks. Their sole work 
is transportation with these balsas and cab 
lapos up and down the river. For months 
in the year this river is virtually closed by 
reason of the rains and the impassable 
canons. Down-stream is simple and finely 


1 From fifty to eighty years ago, when quinine wat enormously valuable. At present it is a very 
minor interest and low in price compared with the great interest in rubber. 
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exciting, but against the currents up- 
stream, portaging or hauling the balsas 
through the canons, where there is often 
barely a hand-hold on the naked walls of 
rock, and often vines must be lowered 
from above, drenched during the day and 
sleeping on the play as at night, is the 
hardest kind of labor. As had happened 
while they were trying to reach me on this 
trip, if the food gives out,—it is not a game 
country, — and unless they are hear enough 
to the goal to live on nuts and berries, as 
they did for two days on this occasion, 
they have to go back, replenish, and start 
over again, with all the previous labor 
lost. And tliere is scarcely a free Lecco 
among them; they are always in debt to 
the rubber barracas, which by the sale and 
purchase of their debts pass them as veri¬ 
table chattels. With thriftless, unthink¬ 
ing good nature, they accept this condition 
and at the end of each trip will squander 
their credit-wages on worthless trifles. A 
Lecco friend of mine once squandered the 
wages of a whole hard trip up-stream on 
a woman's straw hat and its mass of pink- 
ribbon bows that he wore for two days in 
great pride on the drift down-stream until 
it was lost overboard in one of the worst 
rapids. He watched it whirling off in the 
spray and foam with a childish pleasure 
and no sense of loss, but rather with the 
calm complacency of a man who had lost 
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a trifle and could with easy labor earn 
another. 

That night we made camp on a sand¬ 
bar in one of the more open reaches of 
water and dose to the river’s edge. With 
their short machetes the Leccos cut some 
canes, unlashed our tentage from the plat¬ 
forms, and rigged a rough shelter. In the 
balmy air of the sunset there was no indi¬ 
cation that it was needed, but during this 
season a tropical rain comes up with the 
suddenness of a breeze, and pitching a tent 
in a driving downpour in the darkness of 
perdition is no light pleasure. For them¬ 
selves, the Leccos simply threw a matting 
of woven palm-leaves on the sand, and their 
camp was made. The bank was lined 
with a fringe of driftwood, and Spanish 
cedar and mahogany make admirable fuel, 
and give one at the same time a sense of 
wanton, extravagant luxury that the hum¬ 
bler cooking Arcs of our North never ob¬ 
tain, and presently little fires crackled into 
life along the playa while gathering around 
each were little crews of Leccos in their 
loose, flapping, square shirts, or else 
stripped to the waist in the hot evening 
air, and intent on the small pots of boiling 
rice, platinos, and chalona . Quickly the 
velvet darkness of the tropics fell, and the 
high lights flickered on naked skins; slowly 
the moon rose above the purple hills of the 
background, transforming the muddy sur- 
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face of the swirling river into a shimmer 
of molten silver. The smooth plays soft¬ 
ened in the mellow light, while, in the 
foreground, the camp-fires threw in strong 
relief the easy play of naked muscles in the 
shifting groups of savage figures; and be¬ 
yond were other figures silhouetted against 
the night or merged with the bulk of the 
callapos, gently swaying at the river’s edge, 
to the low roar of the current. The sub¬ 
dued chatter of the Leccos, the crackling 
of the driftwood flames, the occasional cry 
of some morose tropical bird of the night, 
and once in a while the far-off, snarling 
howl of a jaguar in the hills beyond, 
blended like the carefully studied tones of 
some painting, and the peace that passeth 
the understanding of cities descended. 

Somewhere back in the hills were the 
savages, the Chunchos and the Yungtis; 
but they rarely come down to this river. 
It is^too populous, according to their stan¬ 
dards, and precautions against them are 
rarely needed. Farther on, when we got 
into the Rio Kaka and the Rio Beni, some 
care was essential; and it would be neces¬ 
sary to camp on the largest sand-bars and 
close to the waterVedge, where the camp 
could not be rushed in a sudden dash from 
the jungle. 

The next morning, with the first faint 
trickle of dawn along the rim of purple 
hills, the camp was astir. A single fire was 
stirred into activity, and in the dim, gray 
light there was a hasty cup of tea and a 
raw platino, and again we waded aboard 
the callapo and swung out into the current. 
The cool gray-green of the early morning 
had faded to a delicate sapphire; the purple 


hills loomed nearer in the soft haze; above 
them shimmering waves of amethyst over¬ 
spread half the skies. A faint glow as of 
soft coral flickered over the crests of a 
stray cloud, that, close after, flushed with 
the bolder brilliancy of the ruby and the 
topaz. There was no pause; one color 
after another, exquisite in its gorgeousness 
or delicacy, as though from the slowly 
opening door of a prismatic furnace—crim¬ 
son, violet, deep-sea blues, and old-gold— 
shifted and coiled above the purple hills. 
A thread of silver tipped their crests, and 
then, at their centers, there was for an in¬ 
stant the gleam of molten gold, and a sec¬ 
ond more above the low morning mist 
there floated the glowing mass of the sun. 
The day had begun. 

For hours we drifted down the swift 
current. Now and then a snake or per¬ 
haps an otter glided silently into the eddies 
as we drifted by. We seemed to drift with 
intolerable slowness, and yet, when we 
watched the jungle on each side slipping 
by, we could sec the speed—six, eight, and 
sometimes ten miles an hour. The sun 
rose higher; it beat down on the unshel¬ 
tered callapo like the hot blast from a fur¬ 
nace ; the animal sounds in the forests 
ceased; the faint morning airs died away, 
and nothing broke the stillness but the 
occasional shrill flocks of parrots. The 
muddy surface of the river turned to a 
heated brazen glare, and the long break¬ 
fastless hours of the forenoon crawled 
past. 

Presently as we swung around a bend 
there appeared a tiny cane-walled hut sur¬ 
rounded by a few platino- and yucca-trees. 
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Splashing in the river were naked little 
babies, and as our Leccos set up a shout, 
a woman trotted down to the bank and 
waved back. We paddled out of the cur¬ 
rent, and made a landing, while the young 
Lecco who had run the river on the bun¬ 
dle of sticks took on a sack of clean clothes. 
The Leccos arc very particular in these 
matters; each morning from out their 
home-woven cotton sacks they would don 
clean trousers and shirt, and at every op¬ 
portunity, going up or down the river, 
they would stop and turn over to the 
Lecco wife the soiled ones and take aboard 
a clean supply. When a trip is too long 
for a complete outfit, they would get busy 
at each midday breakfast-time halt and 
wash their own. The sack they carried 
would hold about as much as a small keg, 
and it was always crowded to its capacity 
with their queer, square shirts and tight- 
ankied trousers. Their only other bag¬ 
gage was a plate, a spoon, and a tiny ket¬ 
tle for rice. Clean clothes every day is a 
peculiar hobby for a primitive tribe. 

This Lecco woman, or, rather, girl > who 
trotted down to the water Vedge was 
about sixteen, wore only a single long gar¬ 
ment, a chirfa, that came to above the 
ankles and had no sleeves. Some forest 
flower was in her black hair, and she was 
a beauty. Not by any of the savage stan¬ 
dards alone or by the easy imagination that 
gives some youthful savages a certain at- 
tractiveness as a matter of pure contrast, 
but she was beautiful by any of those stan¬ 
dards that obtain in our home countries. 
She bad regular features, delicate nostrils, 
soft eyes, and regular, curving lips, with a 
soft, light-coppery, tawny complexion, so 
soft and light that the color came and 
went in her cheeks like a fresh-blown debu¬ 
tante. She had the carriage of a queen, 
though that was nothing to a race of wo¬ 
men who carry burdens on their head from 
babyhood and who can swim like otters, 
I saw later very many Lecco women, and 
while all were superior irt type to those of 
the neighboring tribes, there was but one 
that could compare with the features of 
this first Lecco girl, and the two might 
have been sisters, so dose w T as the type of 
beau ty. 

More Lecco homes appeared, and at 
each some one of the crew p received his new 
stock of clean clothes and packed his pouch 
with them. Then Guanai appeared, or, 


rather, we stopped under the river-bank 
close by, for the straggling collection of 
huts lies some distance back from the river. 
A few rubber-traders, half-breeds, and 
Cholos live here, and control the Leccos. 
Most of them, when I was there, were 
refugees from the other side of the Andes, 
and here were beyond the reach of the Bo¬ 
livian authorities. Once in a while some 
one of them is caught and taken out in 
chains by the soldiers sent in tor the special 
purpose, but as a rule that followed only 
as the result of internecine difficulty and 
resulting treachery. The bead man came 
down to the bank to meet us with his neck 
stiff and awkward in some home-made 
bandage. He was still half drunk, but 
very hospitable. The night before, It seems, 
there had been a fight, and when the can¬ 
dles were stamped out in the little hut it 
became very confusing, he explained ; hence 
the stab in the neck and somewhere a 
couple of men were nursing bullet-holes. 
We handed over the few letters from the 
Cholo at Mapiri, and he was eager to get 
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news of La Paz and the outside world. 
For years he had lived here, a refugee 
from the law, and unmolested; but sonic 
day he will meet with as sudden a death as 
he had often bestowed, and another head 
man will fill his uncertain shoes. A torn 
straw hat, cotton shirt, and Lecco trousers 
was his sole costume, and he hunts bare¬ 
foot and runs the river as readily as any 
of the Lecco tribesmen. 

Below Guanai the Rio Mapiri is rein¬ 
forced by the Rio Coroico and the Rio 
Tipuani, clear, cold streams. All along 
little brooks and mountain torrents have 
also been adding to the volumes of our 
river, so that it had grown to a goodly 
size. Below this settlement of Guanai 
were the worst and most dangerous pas¬ 
sages. Any of the rapids are bad f but 
they are less to be feared than the great 
whirlpools that form below each one of 
them. It is these remolinos that are more 
likely to catch the rafts and tear them 
apart. The rough water of the rapid can 
be watched, and the callapo can be kept 
head on in the current, but below there is 
no means of judging when a whirling vor¬ 
tex will form that will drag the callapo 
under and perhaps later throw it out far¬ 
ther down in scattered fragments. 

For fifty miles the hills crowded in, and 
there were only rarely any open, slower 


reaches of river. Huge masses of rock 
had broken from above and had hurled 
themselves into the gorges, where the cur¬ 
rent was choked in masses of high-fiung 
spray. The Leccos knew that on one 
certain side of these rocks there was dis¬ 
aster and with their heavy paddles they 
pried the raft in the proper currents. At 
first the water was smooth,—smoother 
than in the broader reaches,—but the 
banks moved past more swiftly, and from 
out of the water itself came a little rat¬ 
tling, crackling sound—the sound of the 
boulders on the river-bed crashing to¬ 
gether as they were swept down-stream. 
Then the surface of the river broke up in 
snapping little ripples, while under our 
feet there was the feel of the raft strain¬ 
ing in the eddying thrust of the current. 
But it is these parts of the river that the 
Leccos fairly love; their eyes sparkled and 
they laughed and chattered with excite¬ 
ment. Ahead there was a roaring smother 
of foam, which curled back in a crested 
wave; the paddles, with the callapo snouts 
as a fulcrum, swung the course to the 
right, and a second later there came a 
rush and a crash as a mass of boiling water 
climbed over the starboard cargo and we 
careened until the crew on the lower side 
were hr east-deep In the smother. It was 
only for a second, and the raft drifted out 
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among the eddying whirlpools that formed 
below. One, a fairly small one, caught 
us at the stern, and we were drawn under 
as if caught by a submarine claw; the 
waters rose to the breasts of the stern 
crew, while they, braced against their pad¬ 
dles, grinned back at us cheerfully. Then 
the vortex broke, and very slowly the 
cargo rose dripping into view. 

Every rapid, bend, or cataract in this 
port has its name, an honor denied the 
distances up the Mapiri of the day before. 
We passed the Conseli, and entered the 
Kirkana,— my spelling is phonetic, — a 
magnified mountain brook that boiled 
through the tortuous passages for miles. 
There was not a mile that did not have 
its channel choked with rock, through 
which we shot in a smother of foam, like 
a South Sea Islander on his surf-board. 
Then came a canon, with walls of gray 
rock on which were stains or symbols that 
in a rough way suggested some of the old 
Inca forms, and to which the Leccos have 
given the name of the “Devil-Fainted” 
Rapids. Beyond lie the rapids of the 
“Bad Waters,” and then the Ysipuri Rap¬ 
ids, w here there was a large rubber barraca 
in charge of an English superintendent. 
The rafts were swung in to the hank, and 
we paid a visit to the lonely place, ft was 
a small village in itself, all the little huts 
centering in straggling lines about the 
chief office and store; the English patron 
was the law, and was supreme. There was 
only one bitterness in his cup, and that was 
the fact that during the hatching season— 
which, he complained, seemed to be most 
cf the year—his point of land was in¬ 
fested with young boas just out of the egg. 
He rarely found any of the large parent 
snakes, although the sand at that particu¬ 
lar point seemed to be just what they 
needed for their eggs, and on some days 
the newly hatched snakes would he hauled 
out of hammocks, bins, beds, kettles, and 
any refuge that had appealed to their in¬ 
fant instincts. 

He fed us on cabbage-palm that went 
into the kitchen like a section of cord wood 
as large as a man’s leg, and came out steam¬ 
ing and looking like a dish of boiled cab¬ 
bage, though its flavor put cabbage back 
in the class of a mere stock food for steers. 
Moreover, be regaled us pleasantly with 
tales of shipwreck in the Ratama, the 
great rapids that still lay a short distance 


before us, and of feats by the Leccos in 
running it that will in time be legends. 
There was one of a Lecco who owned a 
mule that he had acquired after it had 
been broken dow r n and abandoned at the 
end of the trans-Andcan trail. This Lecco 
decided to move down the river, and he 
built on a single balsa a framework of 
cane for the mule; then he put on his few 
household affairs, his wife and baby, the 
latter lashed, so that the woman was free 
to help paddle, and he shot the canon. He 
got through, mule and all, safe, and the 
feat is still held in highest regard by the 
Leccos, for it thrilled even their expert 
watermanship. Also there was another 
Lecco who, while drunk,—drunk even 
from the point of view of his Lecco neigh¬ 
bors, and that must be very drunk,—shot 
the Ratama on a bundle of sticks very 
much as our man had done rhe day be¬ 
fore, except that by comparison our man 
had drifted through a mere riffle. And 
then there were many others who never 
got through, but were battered and 
crushed by the whirling logs of their own 
broken rafts. It was a pleasant thought 
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to cheer us for the prospect. Then empty¬ 
ing our rifles in salute to his Winchester, 
we started on for the next rapids—the 
Ratama* 

Two miles above the Ratama the walls 
of the gorge began to close in steep cliffs. 
Here and there shrubs dung on little 
niches, while from the high edges long 
vines hung down and were whipped taut 
in the swift, glassy current below. The 
air began to cool in the deep shadows, and 
there was a damp chill in it like the breath 
from a cavern* The Leccos were not 
chattering now, for this place may on arty 
trip prove to be 
serious, and the si¬ 
lence of the smooth 
drifting was only 
broken by an occa¬ 
sional kingfisher, 
which clattered by 
like a flying watch¬ 
man’s rattle. Slow¬ 
ly a dull roaring, 
echoing from the 
distance, steadily 
obtruded itself ; the 
current was still 
glassy, but as it 
moved, it snapped 
against the walls 
of the canon in an¬ 
gry ripples* Every 
Lecco in the crew 
was poised, with his 
paddle, as tense as 
a strung bow. Now 
we knew who was 
the captain of the crew* It was the 
forward Lecco on the right; he was 
the only one who had anything to say. 
It was no childish joking now; there 
were his commands. Occasionally he 
grunted his order, and the paddles dipped 
as they held the raft true, bow on, in 
the middle or the current. With a grand 
sweep we swung round a bend between 
the walls of rock, and there far ahead 
the white waves of the Ratama were 
snapping like great fangs against the dusk 
of the canon, while above them hung a 
heavy mist that blurred the outlines of the 
gorge beyond. The callapo increased its 
speed; the Ratama seemed to be springing 
toward us with each leaping wave; the 
roaring water deepened, and the voices 
were drowned. The Lecco captain dipped 


his paddle, and the rest followed the sig¬ 
nal; and gently the callapo was held true, 
with the three upturned snouts headed 
straight for the foaming center. The cliffs 
had closed in like the walls of a corridor, 
and they flew past like the flickering film 
of a moving-picture; the spray from the 
trailing vines was whipped in our faces, 
and floated upward to form rainbows in 
the slanting sunlight high overhead. Then 
for a second we seemed to pause on the 
edge of a long slide of polished water, the 
edge of the cataract. The Leccos crouched 
for the shock, and we could fairly feel 
their toes gripping 
the submerged cab 
lapo logs, while 
their paddles were 
poised above their 
heads* Then came 
Hie brief coast down 
the smooth vvater 
and the plunge into 
the great wave that 
loomed above our 
heads, only to break 
with a drenching 
roar over us and 
the lashed freight. 
The Leccos dropped 
on their knees, grip¬ 
ping a hold as best 
they might; their 
eves glittered with 
excitement, and I 
could see their 
wide-open mouths 
in a yell of wild 
joy, though every sound was drowned 
in the crash and roar of waters. The 
paddles swung in powerful circles, and 
at each dip the paddlers went out of 
sight, head and shoulder in the smother of 
foam. The water was above my waist, 
and somewhere below the surface I was 
hanging on to the cargo lashings, with my 
feet braced against the logs. Under the 
boiling smother of foam T could feel the 
callapo writhe and twist in the strain; a 
keg broke loose, and a Lecco lost his pad¬ 
dle in recovering it* His paddle was of 
no consequence, for he could whittle am 
other, and he fondly believed the keg held 
the beloved alcohol,—canassa,—though he 
was wrong, for it held nothing but pickled 
beef, and worthless, as 1 later found. 

Sometimes a Lee go’s shoulder would rise 
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above the boiling smother, with the brown 
muscles playing in hard knots; sometimes 
we would slew side on to the current, and 
no power could hold us straight until a 
bursting wave would throw us back ; some¬ 
times for an instant tbe dripping snouts of 
the callapo would be flung high in the air, 
and fall back with a crash that made itself 
heard above the roar, and the raft would 
quiver and strain with the impact. One 
saw nothing; we might have been stand¬ 
ing still. There was nothing bur the lash¬ 
ing sting of the whirling spray and the 
thunder of the cataract. Then, in an in¬ 
stant, the roar and the tumult were be¬ 
hind, the waves calmed, and the callapo 
shot out into the calmer waters below, 
where tile whirlpools and eddies shifted 
and coiled. 

Vortices into which one might lower a 
barrel without wetting it whirled lazily 
past within paddle-reach, and sometimes 
they would suddenly form ahead and the 
Leccos would watch them intently as to 
their possible direction, and then paddle to 
shift our course. These they can generally 
avoid. It is when one forms or suddenly 
comes up from underneath that there is 
danger, A few did catch us this way, and 
the Leccos would stand with braced feet, 
reading by the straining logs the possible 
strength of the vortex, and the callapo 
would grind and slowly sink, until by 
sheer mass it broke the force of the whirl. 
Often we would go down by the stern 
until the after Leccos kept only their heads 
above the w ater, and even we, farther for¬ 
ward, would be submerged up to our 
shoulders. There was nothing to do but 
wait until the vortex broke of itself. In 
the Ratama the roar and excitement 
drowned any emotion, but this was slowly 


waiting in uncertainty and speculating on 
how far one could really swim before be¬ 
ing drawn under like a chip. Not far, 
that was certain, and the Leccos watched 
this shifting, coiling passage in a silent 
gravity that they had shown nowhere else 
on the river. It is the breaking up of the 
logs and cargo that make the danger, at 
least co the Lecco, — greater than the 
power of the river itself, — and a white 
man would have no chance. 

From the Ratama the river and the 
country back of it opened out, and the last 
of the eastern Andean foot-hills were al¬ 
most parsed. A few more rapids were left, 
the Nube, the Incaguarra, the Reyo, and 
the Bala,—but after the Ratama they 
dwindled to harmless riffles. The Beyo 
Canons resound with a deafening roar, 
but it is from the thousands of macaws 
that have their nests in the soft sandstone 
cliffs, and it is their clatter that carries 
for miles in the soft evening air. Down 
here signs of game began to appear, and 
the Leccos got out their bows and arrows 
and shot fish as we drifted slowly along. 
Sometimes a stray monkey or pig would 
get within range, and the steady diet of 
rice and chalona would be pleasantly in¬ 
terrupted. Sometimes a little palm-leaf 
shack would appear on the sand-bars, a 
remnant of some savage excursion to the 
river after fish, and then for hours noth¬ 
ing would break the long stretches of vir¬ 
gin, tropical desolation. And then came 
Rurrenabaque, the last village for many 
days, and where the Leccos turn back for 
their slow work up-stream. From here 
the big canoe, with its crew of Lacanas, 
would start down the Rio Beni through a 
virgin country in which the jungles and 
savages still held uninterrupted domain. 
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A LOVE-SONG 

BY JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


L OVE me for nothjiliL time may take away, 

But for my very self that must endure, 

Fixed as the stars along the eternal way, 

Strong for your strength and for your love's sake pure. 

Then though this glowing force and frame decline 
Through gradual changes to the withered worst, 

Still through the veiled defeat you shall divine 
The immortal soul that turned to you at first. 



THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF 


BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 

Author of “Emmy Lou , 11 “ Lelitia, hl etc. 


T 

S INCE mulatto Livy had been taught to 
regard the human chattel as transfera¬ 
ble property, I can see now, looking back 
to that far time, how she doubtless con¬ 
sidered that she was plainly within her 
rights when she gave away her child Susy, 
aged six. 

In the phrase of the South, where this 
happened, Susy was termed “colored.” 
Not for one moment of the years that I 
knew her did she herself accept this classi¬ 
fication. 

Forty years have passed since she lived 
that pitiable thing, her childhood. Pride 
of race is being preached, and has awak¬ 
ened among the people she was conceded 
to belong to. Under conditions such as 
these, a Susanna or a Miriam or an Esther 
might have been saved in her to that race. 
As it was, since she herself fiercely 
repudiated the claims of this race upon her, 
and the other race to which the white 
blood in her answered repudiated her, 


she was driven back through the only 
escape offering the proud and fierce spirit 
which characterized her. 

The story of Susy is w T orth the telling, 
or so it seems to me, who will tell it as 
faithfully as 1 can, because the history of 
the individual and its fulfilment of itself 
or not, according to the direction in which 
it has been impelled to go, sometimes seems 
to shed light upon other racial experi¬ 
ments. 

To call Susy either white or black or 
both is only partly true* She was the child 
of Livy, a slattern mulatto woman who 
did washing for the soldiers at the bar¬ 
racks still maintained in our town in the 
early ’ 70 V But her father was Injun 
John Smith, of the broad face, the wispy, 
long, coarse hair, the shawl, and the big, 
rolling hat, known to us as a camp-fol¬ 
lower and hanger-on. 

About the time that Susy was six, he 
and Livy had drifted in from no one ever 
seemed to know where. Soon after Livy 
proffered her to one Aunt Haggai Mount- 
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joy> a straight* spare black woman* cook 
in the kitchen of my parents. 

Aunt Haggai* efficient* saving of words* 
and non-committal, as a servitor was 
hardly to be overvalued. As a proprietor 
in a piece of human flesh she was to prove 
hard and cruel, loving power for its own 
sake. 

At the time of the transfer of Susy. 
Aunt Haggai came to my mother* bring¬ 
ing the matter. Slattern Livy* barefooted, 
in a calico dress and little else, and this 
sagging and open, exposing her person, fol¬ 
lowed. 

Behind her, plainly a baffled* hounded, 
and impelled, yet fiercely alien* small crea¬ 
ture, came Susy. 

I can see her now. The bright hue of 
her watchful and fierce face was copper. 
Her cheek-bones were high* and the hair 
which hung in two small braids down the 
back of her tattered cotton dress, with a 
yellow ribbon known as cigar ribbon wo¬ 
ven in with each, was straight and blue 
in its blackness: 

I can remember, too, how her eves roved 
about the room, with its canopy-bed, bu¬ 
reau, armoire* and little sewing-table, and 
came to a pause upon the lady in the mus¬ 
lin wrapper lying with a hook upon the 
sofa—came to a pause there* and then 
swept on to me standing by the sofa’s head 
beside that person, who was my mother. 

And if I. the little daughter of the 
household, who was exactly of an age with 
Susy, looked back with some awe at this 
fierce, small creature, it was not without 
a degree of fascination, too. Indeed, 1 
may say here that it was largely with these 
two emotions I continued to regard her to 
the end. 

! am quite sure now that my mother 
from her sofa endeavored to do her duty 
and her part. The stress of the war was j ust 
over. Its personal toll and its heavy hand, 
laid upon every one, had left the emotions 
jaded and inelastic, at least in such a mat¬ 
ter as any very active curiosity as to why 
mulatto Livy desired to transfer her child 
to Aunt Haggai, or as to why Haggai de¬ 
sired to burden herself with the child. 
There had been a too general and enforced 
readjustment among families* white and 
black, and a redistribution of responsibili¬ 
ties of all kinds, for that. 

Still, a sense of responsibility toward the 
black in any and all matters, especially of 


appeal, was still ingrained and in the or- 
der of things. And I am sure that my 
mother must have been convinced that 
the transfer was wise before she became a 
part in it. 

For it was then and there effected, and 
Susy’s childhood and early adolescence 
from this hour when her mother gave her 
away were lived under the roof of my 
mother and my father, side by side, so far 
as the lines drawn allowed, with my own. 

I was Isabel; she was Susy, I bad a 
wax doll; she had a china one. And if I 
had toy dishes and other such matters, she 
played with them in equal sharing. And 
not only with them* but with the white 
children of the neighborhood who came 
and joined us in that scene of our play, the 
back yard. 

The back yard! It is borne in upon me 
to repeat this. For it was the distinction 
belonging to the established order, before 
which we were as powerless as she, that 
Susy, the companion, and indeed the dic¬ 
tator, in our play in the back yard, might 
not be included In any way whatsoever in 
our games upon the front sidewalk. 

She the born leader, and the dominant 
will in all our affairs up to that line of 
demarcation called the fence must stop 
there, and from behind its pickets, at that 
entrance known as the side gate, stand and 
watch us. Poor little peri, other side of 
the palings of a forbidden paradise! 

As I recall her small copper-hued face 
as it used to look out upon the rest of us, 
fresh in our summer-evening array, I can 
see that tire fierceness of a potential race 
hatred was awake in her even then. How 
cruel Gods creatures are! We of the 
privileged race played on without conscious 
thought about it other than as its being the 
accepted thing. 

In so far as Susy regarded me, both then 
and afterward, she was tolerably well dis¬ 
posed toward me as an individual; but as 
one of the race she hated she had no good 
for me. Her distinction between the two 
identities was curious. I enter into these 
things because they seem now to shed light 
on what comes hereafter. 

As the little companion of her daily in¬ 
tercourse, she vouchsafed me occasional 
glimpses of what was passing in her mind. 
As a member of the race banded against 
her* she never once in all the years we 
were dwellers together, so far as I can re- 
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call, gave me the full measure of her real 
confidence. 

As an instance of her distinction be¬ 
tween my two identities, 1 remember this: 
we were both going to school by the time 
ot which I speak, I with my race, she with 
that conceded for her to be hers. 

1 have spoken of the other children she 
and l played with in the back yard. Her 
attitude toward them was much the same 
as hers to me. Dominant from a sense of 
leadership and superior will with us in all 
our back-yard intercourse, she was alien 
and aggressive along all racial lines. 

We would meet on the sidewalk on the 
way home from our two schools, I and my 
little coterie of whites, she and her toler¬ 
ated band of colored. It brought Susy past 
her own gate and on up the street to effect 
this meeting, but what of that? 

For linking arms in a line stretching 
from-fence to curb, she and her myrmidons 
would come sweeping toward us. And when 
we broke and gave way, as before her lead¬ 
ership we always seemed to do, the chant 
of her band would come to us over their 
shoulders as they swept on up the street: 

Jus’ as good as you are, 

We 're free, too; 

Jus’ as good as you are, 

We ? re free, too. 11 

Yet by the time we had proceeded a 
hundred yards onward out that street, 
and 1 had reached my own gate, Susy 
would have scudded back past us, return¬ 
ing, and be waiting for me there, non¬ 
committal and impersonal, with nothing 
of aggressiveness about her* nor anything 
of apology, either. 

And we white children never once told. 
Why? I think because in our ways we 
must have felt something of Susy’s side of 
it, have caught a glimpse of some aspect 
of her share in the tragedy. 

But these instances were concerned with 
the less tangible matters that surrounded 
her. There were more direct things that 
had their part in making her fiercer and 
more alien than she was already by nature. 

I have never been able to reason to my 
own satisfaction why Aunt Haggai took 
Susy. The amount of work she rendered 
in return was not of sufficient moment to 
explain it. 

Susy cleaned the steel table-knives on a 


square of board with a bit of potato and 
bath-brick. She turned the coffee-mill sul¬ 
lenly. As she grew older she swept out 
the kitchen and set the breakfast table, I 
do not recall having seen her washing or 
wiping dishes, perhaps because her school- 
hours interfered. 

She never appears to have been unjustly 
overworked, yet to us white children she 
seemed a little Israelite in Egypt, com¬ 
pelled to servitude and bondage. 

True, she always dodged if compelled 
to pass within reach of Aunt Haggai’s 
heavy hand, and, alas! not without good 
reason. And after one of these blows on 
the head or the cheek, or wherever it 
caught her and sent her reeling, I have 
seen her flash back upon the old woman 
who gave it such a baleful look of hatred 
as I believe held murder in it could it have 
killed. 

More than once she disappeared> al¬ 
ways to be returned to Aunt Haggai; and 
while nothing was ever said on the subject 
of these absences, it came to be commonly 
understood that on these occasions she had 
run back to her parents, who as regularly 
returned her. 

She gave me glimpses, never confidences. 
She and Aunt Haggai went off at night to 
their sleeping-quarters of one room some¬ 
where in a negro neigh bo rhood, and re¬ 
turned at morning, and of these times she 
did at intervals speak. 

Unhappy Susy! She would secretly pull 
up a sleeve or lower a stocking and show 
me scars and livid welts and bars. And 
furtive as she was of any actual confidence 
further than the showing of these, some- 
bow I gathered they were put upon her 
by Aunt Haggai in an excess of cruelty al¬ 
together disproportionate to the offense. 

Certainly there seemed no trace of the 
maternal to explain this person’s owner¬ 
ship in the child. I have never been able 
to account for it on any ground other than 
that already mentioned—gratification in 
the lust and exercise of power. This may 
seem hard toward an otherwise faithful 
and efficient old woman, yet how else shall 
her undoubted cruelty be explained? 

On the other hand, so far as material 
oversight went, Susy was scoured. I use 
the word advisedly. And she was combed. 
And also her few and simple garments, 
which came to her from the wardrobes of 
my elders and myself, were washed and 
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ironed with exactitude and regularity until 
such time came when she was stood on a 
box before a tub or ironing-board and told 
to do them for herself. 

She was sent to school with scrupulous 
observance, and at home was made to take 
her stand upon the kitchen floor and read 
her book to Aunt HaggaL And if she 
faltered, Aunt Haggai, who herself could 
neither read nor write, took down the 
switch from behind the kitchen dock. Yet 
she also took Susy with her regularly at 
night to her church, and kept her a mem¬ 
ber in good and paid-up standing in a 
juvenile lodge. 

It was a curious relationship, this be¬ 
tween the old African-blooded woman and 
the mixed-breed Susy. The one explana¬ 
tion I ever heard made for the animosity 
that existed between them was made by 
old Haggai herself. It was on the occa¬ 
sion of a whipping I stumbled upon in the 
wood-shed, and reported, because of its 
terrible severity, to my parents. Aunt 
Haggais defense, when summoned by 
them in account, was outspoken and not 
servile, 

“I was whuppin’ the Injun nut or her,” 
was her justification. 

I have found since that my elders were 
easily vague about what really happened 
below stairs, Susy was fed and clothed 
at their expense, she was given occasional 
bits of money, and she was remembered 
at Christmas, If Aunt Haggai whipped 
her at times, no doubt she needed it. 1 
have asked since if I never pleaded Susy’s 
cause. 

“Yes,” they say; “but as a child you 
were given to a mere statement of fact. 
No doubt you did say, since you did come 
to us, that Haggai whipped Susy. But 
while your knowledge of all the circum¬ 
stances made this graphic in your mind, 
it probably seemed to us nothing more 
than the simple statement of an ordinary 
act.” 

Well, it all happened so, and there is 
no help for it now. There were potential 
qualities for great leadership in Susy. We 
of her w T hite blood failed her, they of her 
black blood maltreated her, T think 1 
now have shown you why she was driven 
to escape through the third blood in her 
fierce veins. 

The story of that ultimate return or 
self-elected atavism of this driven crea¬ 
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ture begins here, and also the story of the 
so-called blue handkerchief. 

n 

When Susy could get away from her by 
no means overheavy tasks in the kitchen 
to us awaiting her in the back yard, I 
think she must have had her moments of 
satisfaction. 1 come now to one of her 
greatest bolds over us. She was a baleful, 
occult creature when she wished to be, 
and used to scare the wits out of us by her 
grim recitals. And again she would bold 
us enthralled. She had imagery and she 
must have had some command of language. 
She was no mean creature, for hers was 
the gift of the born story-teller. 

It was a long, narrow, and grassy back 
yard, with a pavement down the middle; 
a pleasant-enough place, with oleanders in 
tubs, a Madeira-vine and a cypress, and 
a gourd-vine running along the fence. 

There were innumerable pleasant cor¬ 
ners in that yard, too, as I remember—by 
the rose-bush, around the swing, or even 
by the tansy-bed. But, no; in the remote 
end of the yard against the stable the 
ground was dank and lowest. Here dock 
grew, with its rat-taiMike tongues of seed, 
and flesh-pink smartweed; and here, pos¬ 
sibly because it seemed more remote and 
secure from Aunt Haggai in the kitchen, 
Susy would lead us. 

Her procedure was always the same. 
Assigning us in her dominant way to our 
places in a circle about her, she would cast 
a warning and intimidating glance upon 
us, shut her eyes, fold her arms upon her 
lap, and begin. 

“Why do you shut your eyes?” we 
asked her, and for a long time asked her 
in vain. 

In time she told us —that is, told Geor- 
die, the round-eyed little boy from next 
door, lone from across the street, and me, 
the three whom she elected to honor be¬ 
yond the rest. 

£C I read it off my lids,” she told us. 

“ How do you know how, Susy?” we 
begged her. 

“Injun John showed me. It *s written 
there. / J m a Al/inco Capnc. It ’s always 
written there for them. Papa Manco Ca- 
pac was my first father. Mama Oello 
was my first mother. Injun John would 
kill me if he knowed I ’d tor.” 




Injun John! Ah T now you begin to At all times there was sullenness in his 
understand what it was that Susv for so face; but there was a certain power, too. 
long ran back to! He was a muscular, catlike man rather 

Not to Livy, her half-negro, half-white than a powerful one* And his eyes were 
mother, not to the blood which had deliv- given to quick turns and glances, as with 
ered her into Aunt Haggai’s hands, I a person who fears surprise, 
went with her many a time on some “He *s waiting,” Susy once told us. 

trumped-up excuse, called an errand, to “Waiting for what?” 

the shack behind the barracks where her But she would not say. 

parents lived* A one-roomed shanty it Another time she spoke of herself in 

was, with a inud-and-rock built fireplace relation to him. “lie would n 7 t of let 
wherein swung a round-bellied black ket- Livy give me away if T had n’t been a 
tie. Its window boasted no glass, and its girl.” 

door hung on one binge. Its bed was £< Why ?" we begged hen 
minus some of its slats, too, I graphically But she only shook her head* 

recall, so that the filthy mattress bulged And these stories she told us in the 

through. back yard, and which she had from him, 

And oftentimes Injun John was there, had always to do with Papa Manco Capac 
sober, amiable, and disposed to take no- or Mama Cello in some form. She was 
tice of us* At other times, black of mood twelve years old before she stopped telling 
and evil of eye, he would be there, true, them. 

but brooding over a pipe, or hunched to- Within doors we white children beard 
gether, gazing into the fire* And again, the usual tales of the nursery and the Bi- 
and then he was altogether drunk, he ble; from the negro nurses of the other 
would be rolled in the tattered bed-quilt, white children w r e met Br’er Fox and 
and asleep on the bed or the earth floor. Brer Rabbit and their kind: but I do not 
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think we ever confused the differentiations 
of any of these* To this day Papa Manco 
Capac and Mama Oello remain apart for 
me in their own stories and settings* 

But the thing I cannot remember, curi¬ 
ously enough, is the diction or idiom of 
Susy. I can see her copper cheeks, with 
their high bones, and her straight hair, 
and her fiercely furtive and watchful eyes* 
I can even see the scar running from the 
edge of her temple back along her skull, 
supposed to be hidden by the hair combed 
over it, where her father in a drunken 
rage at her because of her sex had thrown 
her into the fire against the irons shortly 
before she came to us, or so we had gath¬ 
ered somehow. 

But her language I cannot recall* I 
can only retell what she used to tell us in 
the fashion that it has remained in my 
mind* 

hi 

Papa Manco Capac and Mama Oello 
were good. People were poor and used to 
run on all fours and cat roots before they 
came* They came from where? Why, 
stupid, from heaven, of course. From 
where else ? 

And Papa Manco Capac smiled, and 
his smile sank into the earth and warmed 
it* And Mama Oello stirred the ground 
with her finger, and things awoke in it 
and answered her and grew. 

Papa Manco Capac took a stick and 
dipped it in tar and drew lines, this way 
and that, over earth and rock, from cliff 
to cliff and from river to river* And he- 
hold there were roads climbing and de¬ 
scending* And Mama Oello filled her lap 
with mighty spiders and went along those 
roads and tossed her giant spiders forward 
and back, from side to side of these rivers 
and these cliffs, spinning as they went. 
And behold, like cradles swung between, 
there were bridges. 

And when Mama Oello stirred the 
ground with her finger, a plant came up* 
And Mama Oello twisted the snow of the 
blossom of that plant, and behold she had 
thread. 

And Papa Manco Capac took seeds 
washed upon the sands of that land by the 
waves, arid cast them upon the earth. And 
from the plants grown of these Papa 
Manco Capac made a dye of the sea’s 
own blue, and dipped the threads therein. 
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And Mama Oello wove the dyed threads 
to and fro into cloth of clear blue. And 
she taught the people* 

And Papa Manco Capac walked forth 
high into the world of rocks among the 
clouds, and he came back bringing a crea¬ 
ture by the horns. And its fleece was 
neither hair nor wool, and it shed water. 
And twisted into a thread, it glittered. 

And Papa Manco Capac took of the 
countless creatures on the leaves of the 
tuna-plant, and made a color like the sun's 
own blood. And he dipped therein a strand 
of the fleece that was neither hair nor 
wool. 

And Mama Oello wove these dyed 
strands from the horned sheep-creature 
into stuffs that were light and warm and 
shed water* And she taught the people* 

And Papa Manco Capac went up again 
into the cloud-lands — even unto the high¬ 
est rock known to all that world —to pray* 
So high was it that it took the dark of 
two moons and the light of the same to 
reach the spot which was nearer to heaven 
than any other* For Papa Manco Capac 
had taught his little children that the souls 
of men should draw near thus to heaven ‘ 
once in a lifetime at least* 

And to show his people that he had 
been there, over the awful passes and rocks 
between, Papa Adanco Capac brought 
back two feathers, black and white, one 
each from the wings of the cor a bird, 
which dwells in pairs, one pair at a time* 
and only there* And Papa Alanco Capac 
taught the people to pray. 

And it was a mighty country. And its 
people were called the children of the 
country of the sun. 

And Papa Manco Capac called for a 
three-days’ fast for his people. It was the 
Fast of Thankfulness* And Papa Alanco 
Capac came forth in the rays of the rising 
snn before his assembled people* And his 
head was dressed in this way: about his 
forehead, around his straight-cut hair in a 
band, was a blue head-cloth made of rhe 
woven thread that was dyed to the blue 
of the sea. From the blue head-cloth 
hung to his eyebrows a sun's-blood fringe 
of the fleece that was neither hair nor 
wool* And fastened in that seaVblue 
band, above that sun s-blood fringe, were 
two feathers, black and white, from the 
wings of the cora bird, which of all crea¬ 
tures lives nearest to heaven* For of 
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these three things had the happiness o i his 
little children come. And he and they 
kept the Fast of Thankfulness. 

And when at last Papa Manco Capac 
came to die and go back to heaven, and 
when Mama Cello claimed she could not 
stay without him, and went too, they left 
their son, little brother Manco Capac, to 
stay and take care of the people in their 
place, and at the Fasts of Thankfulness 
to come out before them in the appointed 
head-dress. 

And when in his time little brother 
Manco Capac came to die and go to be 
with them, he pointed with his finger to 
the one of his sons who was to rule and 
take care of the people and w ear the ap¬ 
pointed head-dress. And this son in his 
time pointed to the son he had chosen in 
the same way, and this one in turn to his. 
Thirty times the fingers on Susy’s hands, 
she always told us at this point, it had 
come down from Papa Manco Capac, son 
to son—down to Injun John! 

“And to me," said Susy. “I am a 
Mama Qello Manco Capac!" 

But it was not a great country any 
more. 

“The white people came," Susy told us, 
briefly. “Manco Capac’s people had to 
work for these, to go again on all fours." 

But Manco Capac was not forgotten, 
for all that. Unknown to the white peo¬ 
ple who came and took that country, he 
rules from chosen son to son among the 
Manco Capacs still. 

Or did until now, when Susy was tell¬ 
ing us, Injun John being the true Manco 
Capac, head of the children of the country 
of the sun. But bad big brother Huaco 
sought to kill him, and he. escaping, bro¬ 
ther Huaco is the head of them instead. 
Until when? Until the call comes and 
Injun John will go back. 

And will it come? The call? So far, 
over rivers and countries and sea? Of a 
surety. When bad brother Huaco can no 
longer prevent the three-days’ fast of the 
people from being held again, it will come. 
For now the children of Papa Manco Ca¬ 
pac sleep in their forgetfulness, and are 
content to go upon all fours. But every 
now and again some among them awake, 
and call for the long-forgotten fast. And 
then! When bad brother Huaco can no 
longer prevent that fast, then the call will 
come, and Injun John will go. 


Why? Because the true ruler must be 
the possessor of the blue handkerchief 
head-cloth. And at the three-days’ fast he 
must come out before the assembled peo¬ 
ple, with the rays of the rising sun upon 
him, and the banded cloth about his fore¬ 
head. 

IV 

This was a story in itself. Susy often told 
it. When the white people came and took 
that country, their hunger was for gold. 
And the snow-blossoming plant died. For 
the children of Manco Capac had to work 
for these new masters in toil for gold. 
And the sea’s-blue-dye plant died. 

And there were none left, either young 
or old, to keep up the wall fences of rock, 
or the osier fences of twigs and branches. 
And the horned sheep-creatures escaped 
back to the rocklaiids of the clouds. And 
there was no more need for any sun's-blood 
dye. 

And since Manco Capac 7 s little children 
were slaves now and must go upon all 
fours, they could not climb up to the rock 
nearest heaven to pray. And so in time it 
came to be that the one square of blue 
doth, and the one tasseled sun’s-blood 
fringe, and the two feathers from the last 
Manco Capac T s journey to that far prayer- 
peak, which were used to dress the head of 
their Manco Capac ruler, were all, of the 
things which had made their happiness and 
greatness, that remained to the children of 
the country of the sun. 

And in time the two feathers fell away 
into dust, and none knew where to journey 
to the high peak for more. And in time 
the sun’s-blood fringe frayed to rottenness 
and fell to nothing. And none knew how 
to card or dye or spin or knot it more. 

But worn about Injun John’s body that 
night he escaped from the hands of bad 
big brother Huaco was the square of blue 
cloth of the plant and the dye, and the 
thread and the weave, now lost to the lit¬ 
tle children of Manco Capac! 

And Injun John had guarded it since 
with life itself, waiting for the call which 
would come when the people found the 
false Huaco did not have it. 

v 

Such in substance were the things which 
that strange child Susy used to tell us* 
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There were many more, but the story of 
the blue handkerchief, as she herself called 
it, came first and oftenest. Could this 
have been because Susy established her 
claims in telling it, and because we allowed 
these claims, as it were, in listening? And 
then came the dramatic happening which 
seemed to substantiate her claims. 

There arrived a morning when she sum¬ 
moned us earlier than usual to our gather¬ 
ing-place in the back yard. There was 
Geordie, lone, and myself. We must have 
been somewhere about eleven years old, 
the four of us. It is evident to me now 
that she was driven to tell us from the dire 
need in every human creature to tell some¬ 
body. 

Susy still wore that badge of her youth¬ 
ful servitude, a high-necked and long- 
sleeved checked cottonade apron. Unroll¬ 
ing the front of this, in which her folded 
arms were wrapped, she held forth some¬ 
thing to our gaze as we gathered about her. 
The very significance of her action made it 
clear: it was the blue handkerchief! 

I can recall every aspect of it now. 
Somewhere near the clear blue of cobalt in 
color, in texture it was of a hard, clean, 
round thread, slightly metallic in the ap¬ 
pearance of the fiber and the luster. The 
weave was diagonal and singular, and the 
whole worn to the grain and frayed at its 
edges by time to an irregular fringe. 

And Injun John always slept with it be¬ 
neath him by night and wore it upon his 
person by day, if we believed Susy! 

“Oh, how did you dare?'* we asked her. 

“I 'm so scart for you,” said lonc 3 our 
youngest. 

“It’s mine,” said Susy. 

“What ?” We stared. 

“He J s dead—Injun John,” 

Then we saw that her small face was 
gaunt and fiercely set. 

“Out on the common,” she told us, 
“outside the barracks. Livy found him 
this morning, with a knife-blade in here.” 

She showed us where. Our hands doub t¬ 
less stole there on our own small persons 
—below the breast, between the ribs. 

“He knowed they were after him. He 
said so. There were three of them. They 
been playing in a band at the summer 
show at Woodland Garden. That ’s the 
way they been traveling looking for him.” 

It proved to be true that there was such 
a strolling band in town. It called itself 


a Mexican orchestra. For Susy, with her 
story, had to be taken to our parents; we 
knew enough for that. 

But the three mandolin-players on 
whom her unsupported accusation rested 
had disappeared, and nothing ever came 
of it. Whether the story of the blue 
handkerchief figured in the public airing 
of the matter, we white children never 
knew; but I fancy not. The gruesome 
happening and Susy’s part In it were taken 
up higher into counsels of which we knew 
nothing, and we heard very little more 
until she was back among us. 

“He knew they were here,” then, on 
our solicitation, she told us. “And he 
knew what they wanted—the blue hand¬ 
kerchief, Bad brother Huaco had sent 
them hunting it. Injun John he tried to 
get away as soon as they come to town ; 
hut they were watching. So he come hack 
to the barracks and hid; but they found 
him and killed him. But” — and she gath¬ 
ered ns about her with a look as her voice 
fell — “they did n’t get it. He knew what 
was going to happen. He f d give 1 it to 
me.” 

Little by little she told us more. Won¬ 
derful and strange little creature, telling 
us, and yet hating us for what wc were! 

“Injun John never thought much of 
me because I was a girl; but when he come 
to give me the handkerchief, ’ea’se they 
should kill him, he tol’ me a Manco Capac 
woman had been head of the people once 
before. And that 1 would be their Mama 
Odlo Manco Capac when he was gone. 
And I am!” 

It is curious that we seem to have con¬ 
fided so little of all this to our elders. It 
may be that Susy bound us, though I can¬ 
not remember it. Or it may be that we 
did talk more about it than they will al¬ 
low. I have found concerning elders, 
since becoming one, that they all too often 
give a tolerant, good-humored ear to chil¬ 
dren, which listens, but does not always 
hear. And, again, it would have made a 
childish tale, with our poor powers of re¬ 
producing, to which they could scarcely 
have been expected to listen. 

vt 

Susy and J were twelve, or possibly enter¬ 
ing upon our teens, when she came to me 
one day with her geography. She was a 
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passably fair enough student when she 
wanted to he, 

“Injun John come up through here/* 
she told me, her finger sweeping across 
the pink area of Mexico* 

About this time she showed me, too, a 
mark on her arm where Aunt Haggai had 
beat her. It was the last time that it hap¬ 
pened so far as I know. 

“I could kill her/’ said Susy with per¬ 
fect Calmness, 

When she was fourteen they both left 
us. Aunt Haggai had saved enough to 
become the owner of a one-roomed house, 
and retired to take in washing. Almost 
immediately following this Susy left her. 

The agreement was mutual, so we 
heard, Susy going to live with the colored 
sexton of one of the white churches and 
his wife, who was a teacher in the colored 
school. How this came about I do not 
know, except that Susy was fiercely scorn¬ 
ful of any but the best among that race. 

So far as Aunt Haggai’s consent to this 
went, there were rumors that she had 
come to be afraid of her long-time victim, 
and was more than willing she should 
go. 

Occasionally after this I would see Susy 
in the street, and we would stop and ex¬ 
change a word. We were both fast-grow¬ 
ing girls, she fiercely and sullenly hand¬ 
some, with a promise of early womanhood, 
1 remember that I proffered her various 
of my personal belongings, hats, dresses, 
and the like, if she wanted them; but she 
never came for them. 

The year of the Southern Exposition 
given in our city Susy and 1 had achieved 
sixteen. I came on her here in a booth in 
the section given over to freak novelties. 
Her part seemed to be to keep in order the 
small in closure, with its show-cases and 
wares, and to price the articles for cus¬ 
tomers. 

The proprietor of the booth was a small, 
swarthily good-looking young Mexican, 
so-called. Working the tread of a machine 
with his foot, he turned out these articles 
from a vegetable ivory, while the spectator 
watched. 

The last piece of confidence I had from 
Susy was in a brief word over this counter, 

“He knows the people I belong to. 
He ’s not Mexican/’ was what she told 
me. 

Six months later when, at the dose of 


the exposition, he departed, Susy disap¬ 
peared. The sexton and his wife seemed 
to think there was no doubt she went with 
him. 

And then I altogether and for many 
years forgot her except as a part of the 
background of a far-receding childhood. 

VII 

It was years later. I was a long-time mar¬ 
ried woman, and convalescing at the mo¬ 
ment from an illness, when the events I 
am now to relate happened. 

After a lifetime’s intention to Tead a 
certain two-volumed book, I unexpectedly, 
even to myself, asked for it one evening 
during this convalescence. It at once en¬ 
thralled me, as it has thousands before me. 
I marveled that I had so long delayed in 
knowing it. It was Prescott’s “Conquest 
of Peru.” Beyond what I read in it that 
evening I have not touched it since, wait¬ 
ing until this story might be written, I 
shall finish the volumes now. 

I was on a couch under the light, read¬ 
ing. My husband was near by. Suddenly 
1 exclaimed, passed the volume to him, and 
sat up, I was excited and incredulous. 

“Take the book! Here, please, at the 
chapter I have just begun, I—I know it! 
I have heard it before. Let me tell it/* 

And I did know it in a way—knew the 
people of that country, their red-gold- 
tipped spears, their red-gold shields, their 
feather canopies and panoplies, their indus¬ 
tries and agricultures. I knew crudely, 
and told of them. 

And I knew more—of the gardens set 
with gold-and-silver-wrought flowers and 
maize; of the image on the wall of their 
temples facing the east, with its human 
countenance on the disk of gold, looking 
forth from innumerable rays, an image 
called Manco Capac, 

And as 1 said this, I caught my breath 
as the clue came. 

“Then it was Peru her father came 
from. She was an Inca—Susy! 11 

And thereupon, for the first time, I told 
my husband about the little servant child 
in our household. 

And now comes the end. My husband, 
a colored driver, and a friend were with 
me when it happened. 

Late one afternoon, in this company, 
I was taking my first drive after my ill- 
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ness- The carriage was an open trap, and 
the locality was near that same city where 
I had been born, and which is on a river 
tributary to the Mississippi, and so to the 
Gulf of Mexico and its outlets. We were 
well identified with the neighborhood, and 
it would have been perfectly simple to 
find us, and to be aware of our movements, 
had any one cared to inform himself of 
these beforehand. 

We were turning at our club-house cor¬ 
ner, there being only one main Toad to this 
point from our gate, when, presto, the 
macadamized highway we were turning 
into was a-glittcr with a halting cavalcade 
of wagons and gaily trapped ponies, 
swarthy people, chatter, color, and bustle* 

I became fixed in the idea that they were 
gipsies. I am not justifying this stupidity ; 
I am setting down what actually happened. 

It was a long train—six showy house- 
wagons with prosperous ponies and several 
outriders* These had halted at the side 
of the way, and a group of women, girls, 
and children on foot were in the road. 
One of these girls, a dark, smiling crea¬ 
ture, with enormous earrings, as big as 
small oranges, that almost touched her 
shoulders, immediately detached herself 
from the others and came toward us, her 
teeth a-glitter, her smile gleaming, and, as 
she reached the carriage, a begging palm 
out. 

As wc stopped, the better to view the 
whole picturesque company and to give her 
a coin, a boy of not more than five ap¬ 
proached on the other side* He wore long, 
fringed trousers, a beaded shirt, and a 
small sombrero on Ins flowing black hair. 
He was smoking one cigarette and want¬ 
ing another and a match, as he made clear 
to my husband by cleverly impudent pan¬ 
tomime and a word or two of broken 
English. My husband, amused, supplied 
him* 

Whereupon,—was it at a touch or a 
word or a presence?—I turned. At my 
side of the carriage stood a voluptuously 
and barbarically impressive woman. 

Brazenly and indifferently, the red-and- 
black calico wais£> the single garment on 
her upper person, fell apart as she leaned 
or swayed, showing the pendent breasts 
of oft-bearing maternity. And between 
these breasts dangled some charms on a 
leather string, of which I remembered 
later a tiny figure carved in turquoise and 


a scarlet, spotted bean. Silver buttons of 
a beautiful filigree pattern, strung on a 
cord, dangled at her throat. 

When I turned, it was to find this wo¬ 
man’s face so near that it startled me* 1 
remember I thought It a smiling face, for 
all its heavy fleshiness, until on a second 
scrutiny I discovered, on the contrary, that 
it was passive* 

She motioned to the mesh bag on my 
lap, extended her hand, then lifted her 
strange, meaningful eyes again to my face* 
Curiously affected, 1 put what was in it, 
a little small change, into her hand. She 
shook her head incredulously, with her 
steady look on me. 

My husband had descended and came 
around to my side of the carriage. At 
my ipnploring eyes, he put a larger coin 
into her hand. 

She said no word of the usual jargon at 
this, but leaned in, took mv hand, and, 
carrying it in hers, laid it against the great 
bulk of her body between the loins; and, 
still with her eyes on my face, kept it 
there. Strange, strange were the warmth 
and pulsing that seemed to pass in com¬ 
forting strength into me. 

“Out of me to you,” she said, and re¬ 
linquished my hand, but only to lean 
across, take up the other, and study it. 

“ No children!” Alas! the scornful 
pity in that tone! 

Dropping it, she pulled up a beaded 
pouch from within her waist somewhere, 
turning a big, voluptuous shoulder as she 
did so. so that it was between the carriage 
and what she was about. 

Then she leaned In to me again, put a 
strand of fine string or thread in my fin¬ 
gers, and closed them upon it, the ends 
dangling, 

“Evil, sickness—” These words among 
others wc heard, and at each utterance she 
tied a knot in one or the other of the hang¬ 
ing ends. Then she closed the whole 
within my hand, and nnsmilingly blew 
upon it* 

“Open* They are gone.” 

So were the knots. In my hand lay a 
straight length of thread* Did I fancy 
her eyes were full of a gathering disdain? 
For me or for the artifice she used ? 

She searched again in the beaded pouch, 
this time with her eyes lifted to regard the 
movements of the rest of her company 
while she did so. Then she called abruptly 
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in a tongue my husband thought held some 
Spanish. 

It had its instantaneous effect. The 
groups on foot climbed into the wagons, 
the outriders remounted, and the tiny and 
impudently handsome boy, smoking his 
achieved cigarette, came and held to her 
skirt. 

Then having found what she was hunt¬ 
ing for in the pouch, she leaned over and 
placed it in my palm. It was a bit of 
harked twig. I have it now, along with 
the piece of thread. It is indescribably 
bitter to the tongue, as I found when she 
motioned to me to taste it. 

As I did, she spoke, with a motion of 
her head toward the cavalcade. 

“As the taste of the twig, so is the life 
of these to you. The life one of these spat 
out of her mouth, so was that life to her.” 
And lifting her gaze once more to me, she 
walked away with the child beside her. 

She clambered into a wagon, the last to 
ascend, and the train started. Its huge 
vehicles turned one by one at the club¬ 
house corner, and presently were gone out 
on the road that led past my own gate. 

We resumed our drive. But I was ex¬ 
cited and talkative, and very shortly they 
took me home. It was after dinner before 
my husband would talk with me at all; 
but it had been an adventure, and talk of 
it then I would. I still thought of them 
as gipsies, and spoke of them so. 

He set me right. They were South 
American Indians. He had been talking 
with the men, and they said so. 

“They expect to take boat at Louisville 
to-morrow, to reembark on a fruit-steamer 
at New Orleans,” he told me, “They are 
on their way from the exposition at Nor¬ 
folk, where they formed an outside show. 
A smaller party of them came up fifteen 
years ago, they say, to the World’s Fair. 
The woman who talked with you is their 
head. 1 asked them from what part of 
South America, and they said western Bra¬ 
zil. %a Montana, or Region of Woods/ 
the smiling girl with the gleaming teeth 
who had joined us called it. They spoke 
of themselves as Peruvian Indians." 

I gave a cry, and caught up my mesh 
bag from the table near me. In it were 
my trophies, the piece of bitter twig and 
the bit of coarse thread. And the thread 
was of a clear blue, worn to the grain, and 
oddly metallic in its fiber and luster. 


She had known me, possibly had come 
this way looking for me—Susy! She had 
talked to me, presumably had given me a 
fragment from the fabled head-cloth of her 
office for clue. Then fierce, chary, dis¬ 
dainful as always in her strange and alien 
pride, with no further word, had passed 
on in swift scorn at my soul’s atropined 
blindness. 

No one believed me of course. They 
laughed at me, in fact. But the next 
morning I had my way. I sent my man 
on horseback to reeonnoitcr along the pike 
and its several tributaries to town. Speak 
again to that head-woman and convince 
myself I would, if it might be; but it was 
too late. 

He had no trouble in following. It was 
twelve miles to the city, and their way was 
blazed by the track of their depredations. 
A gay and pilfering tribe they, of the fam¬ 
ily of Autolycus, they had swept forward, 
filching from hen-roost and nest, clothes¬ 
line and orchard, too rapidly to make pur¬ 
suit for their petty thievings worth wdule. 
Or perhaps so wholesale a stretch of night 
marauding was planned to precede the im¬ 
mediate embarkation for departure. 

For they were gone, wagon-trains, plun¬ 
der, and all, on a Cincinnati boar leaving 
Louisville for New Oilcans that next 
morning by early day. 

Wonderful, strange, and occult Susy, a 
personage, a leader, a Miriam, a Susanna, 
lost to two races; and in the stead, an 
abetting head to a thieving, pilfering, half- 
barbarous, petty people! 

I had my chance at sisterhood, I and my 
race, at communion with a big soul seek¬ 
ing egress from its darkness into whatso¬ 
ever light it might find its way to; and 1 
failed to know it, and I lost it. 

And those strange, hard eyes of this 
Susy, there on the roadside, told me so— 
told me so, and then in dumb symbol their 
owner gave me in big and scornful mea¬ 
sure from what she had and I had not, and 
passed on. 

Well, it all happened so, and there is 
no help for it. Yet in some place to^ 
day, God will know where, there may be 
similar driven souls in darkness seeking 
egress to the light where light offers. For 
this reason I have set down this case of 
Susy. 

As to her, I, Isabel Prevart, hold my¬ 
self responsible. 
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hi 

In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 

And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the 
Beautiful sing 

In the homes of the nations that 
Jesus is King. 


IV 

We rejoice in the light, 

And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 

Ay ! we shout to the lovely evangel 
they bring* 

And we greet in his cradle our 
Saviour and King. 






“CHRISTMAS GIF’!” 


A MEMORY OF THE OLD SOUTH 

BY VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 


T HEY were bringing in holly and 
mistletoe, heaping it in big piles on 
the front and back verandas, so that it 
could be handed in to Ole Miss, Miss 
Sallie, and Little Miss as they decorated 
the wide mantels in the dining-room and 
the drawing-room, and the arches in the 
hallway, not forgetting the big spray of 
mistletoe to be hung over the front door. 

Everybody had entered into the joy of 
the season, from the quarters, where the 
piccaninnies were dancing in anticipation 
before the cabins, to the big house, where 
the young people were merrily planning 
surprises. For over two weeks mysterious 
odors had been wafted from the region of 
the kitchen, where Mam 1 Cicely presided 
like a bronze priestess, while Ole Miss 
smilingly held the balance of power be¬ 
tween that domain and the big house. 
Everybody smiled at everybody else, and 
everybody felt Christmas in his bones — 
everybody, that is, with the exception of 
Ole Marse. Those closest to him knew 
that he was troubled because he had not 
sold his cotton, and that very minute the 
warehouse was full to overflowing. But 
all the quarters knew that cotton must 
take a rise sometime, and then Ole Marse 
could sell at his price, and Ole Marse was 
“big, rich buckra” — rich enough to wait. 
Besides, Christmas came but once a year, 
and nobody could afford to be gloomy. 

Ole Marse sat in bus study and made 
figures on paper while they were laughing 
and joking over putting up the holly and 
mistletoe, and when Little Miss came in, 
after it had been tacked up everywhere 
else, and banked two big branches over 
the study mantel, Ole Marse shook his 
head, but Little Miss kissed him and ran 
away laughing* Only Ole Miss knew'that 
there w r as a mortgage on the big house, 
with its teeming quarters, beautiful groves, 


and cotton-fields—a mortgage that would 
expire just after Christmas. Ole Marse 
had expected to raise it by selling the cot¬ 
ton long before that time. But Ole Miss 
knew that Christmas came but once a 
year, and she also knew how much it 
meant to those simple, dusky folk who 
were dependent upon the big house; so Ole 
Miss smiled and planned for their happi¬ 
ness, even though her heart was heavy. 
She had been to the city all by herself, and 
the day after she came back she gave to 
each of the girls a purse of gold pieces. 
Nobody knew where she got them save a 
certain jeweler in the city, and he was 
sworn to secrecy. 

“Never mind,” said Ole Miss to Miss 
Sallie and Little Miss; “we must have a 
merry Christmas oil the place” ; and Little 
Miss and Miss Sallie were ready for it 
when it came. 

Christmas had come. In the night a 
light snow had fallen, which the dawn had 
frozen hard, powdering the ruts in the big 
road with white and making the high 
clay banks look like Mam’ Cicely's loaf 
cakes, dusted over with sugar* 

The quarters were early astir and ready 
to catch the big house “Christmas gift!” 
just as soon as it would be respectful. 
Even Uncle Parker, who had been in his 
cabin for a month with rheumatism, and 
Aunt Dilsy, ^vho “had a mis’ry in her 
side,” were going up to the big house 
before breakfast. Everybody who was 
“grown up” brought his tin cup, for the 
barrel of cider which always came from 
the city at Christmas was setting on the 
back veranda, and everybody knew that 
Uncle Ike, the overseer, would knock in 
the head just after he rang the big bell* 

By seven o'clock the quarters moved on 
the big house, led by the house servants, 
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and such a Babel there was, with every¬ 
body laughing and talking all at once, 
even though Uncle Ike had not yet 
knocked in the head of the barrel! 

The big house was ready for them, even 
though the young folks had danced all 
night; for what young folks would want 
to go to bed on Christmas day ? 

“Christmas gif % Ole Miss!” “Christ¬ 
mas gif’, Little Miss!” “Christinas git 1 
ever 1 body!" “T eotch you! I cotcb Ole 
Miss! Whar ’s Ole Marse? I gwine 
cotch Ole Marse!” sang the chorus. 

Ole Miss was ready, waiting with warm 
flannels and goodies for Uncle Parker, and 
a large red shawl and goodies for Aunt 
Dilsy, and goodies for everybody. Little 
Miss stood by a barrel of things for the 
piccaninnies, and everybody in the quarters 
got something. It kept Lush, the dining¬ 
room man, and Susanne, the loom-woman, 
and Patsy, Ole Miss’s maid, busy handing 
them out. And now the big bell rang, and 
Uncle Ike knocked in the head of the bar¬ 
rel, and drank first, and then everybody 
drank to the health of Ole Marse, of Ole 
Miss, of Little Miss, and the health of the 
big house generally. 

But for the first time in forty years Ole 
Marse was not there. There was momen¬ 
tary wonder, but Ole Miss smiled so 
sweetly on everybody—and she had not 
neglected a single one—that it was soon 
forgotten by the merry crowd that hurried, 
laughing and heavy-laden, back to the 
quarters. But there was one who did not 
forget. For forty years Jerry had been 
Ole Marse’s head carpenter, and forty 
times Ole Marse had given Jerry a Christ¬ 
mas gift with his own hands. Jerry had 
lived on the pride of being singled out 
from the others. To-day he had waited 
to see the study door open and Ole Marse 
come out to give him his remembrance be¬ 
fore them all; but there was silence within 
the study, and the door did not open. 

He lingered about the veranda long 
after the others had gone, with a pained 
expression in his eyes, like that of a faith¬ 
ful dog whose feelings had been wounded. 
His Christmas cheer was still untasted in 
his cup. Suddenly he rose, and, hiding it 
under the edge of the veranda, knocked 
at the study door. 

“Christmas gif’, Ole Marse! Christ¬ 
mas gif’!” he called. 

As he opened the door, Ole Marse 


raised his head, arid Jerry saw that there 
were papers scattered over the table. “I 
come to cotch you Christmas gif 1 , Ole 
Marse,” he said, with his hand still on the 
knob. 

“Did n’t you have your dram?” asked 
Ole Marse. 

“ Yas, sah,” said Jerry. 

“And did n’t your mistress give you 
something?” 

“Yas, Ole Marse,” said Jerry, softly; 
“but hit was w-id all de others. You 
hain’t give’ me no Christmas gif’, Ole 
Marse.” 

“I am not giving Christmas presents 
this year, Jerry. Don’t you see that I am 
in trouble?” said Ole Marse. 

“But you alius give me a Christmas gif, 
Ole Marse,” said Jerry, tremulously. 
“Fur forty year 1 you alius give me er 
Christmas gif all by myse’f, an’ you alius 
say, ‘Jerry, you is a faithful nigger? ” 

“ Never mind ; I am bothered now. Go 
on and have a good time, Jerry,” said Ole 
Marse. 

“I *s dat ’shamed erfore de niggers, 
Ole Marse, dat I cain’t raise dis ok haid. 
Hain’t you gwine give me no Christmas 
gif’, Ole Marse? Hain’t you gwine say 
dat no mo?” Jerry’s insistence was al¬ 
most a wail. 

“You ’ll have to wait until next year, 
Jerry. Go away and don’t trouble me 
now.” Ole Adarse turned nervously to his 
papers again. 

Jerry closed the door slowly, then tak¬ 
ing his tin cup from its hiding, he poured 
its contents on the ground. 

“Uncle Ike want you ter come hope 
’em fix fer de dinner, Uncle Jerry,” said 
Selim’s Mady. “He done sont me, an’ he 
’low’ fer you ter berry.” 

“Urn! Um!” said Jerry. But instead 
of taking the path to the quarters, where 
the great dinner was being spread and 
where they were making ready for the 
Christmas breakdown, Jerry wended his 
way to his shop and unlocked the door. 
Turning a piggin which he had finished 
the day before, he seated himself on it dis¬ 
consolately. 

“Ole Marse done ’shame Jerry ’fore all 
de niggers,” he moaned. “Hain’t none of 
’em gwine ’spect me no mo’, ’ca’se Ole 
Marse done furgit me arter all dese yere 
Christmases done gone.” 

Across, the road from the shop was the 
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] COME TO CGTCH YOU CHMtalAS GIF , OLE MARSE 


gin, and next to it, with an iron door be- 
tween, was the w r a re house where was 
stored all of Ole Marse’s cotton. Here¬ 
tofore he had always sold it long before 
Christmas, and had always stood on the 
veranda to greet his black people on 
Christmas morning. For forty years Jerry 
had been specially favored, as Ole Marse 
favored his overseer. It had been glorious 
to be thought greater than the others, to 
have them hear Ole Marse say for forty 
years, “ Jerry, you arc a faithful nigger." 

To-day Jerry had waited for it, and the 
negroes from the quarters, after they had 
filled their cups, had waited to hear it, too; 
but it never came. Jerry leaned his griz¬ 
zled head on his big, brown, knotted arms 
and sobbed like a child. The joy had gone 
out of the day, the gleam had gone out of 
the sunshine; he would never be able to 
explain away his disgrace. He might go 
on making wagon-wheels and piggins for¬ 
ever, but the days would never be the 
same again. Uncle Ike did not care that 
Ole Marse had forgotten him, but Uncle 
Ike had not been with Ole Marse as long 
as Jerry had. With him it was different. 


He could hear the sound of merriment 
ringing through the quarters like an an¬ 
them set in many keys. He could single 
out the deep bass of Uncle Ike, the high 
soprano of Susanne, the tenor of Lush, and 
the rich alto of Mam' Cicely as she cleared 
the way before her on her brief visits from 
the kitchen; but Jerry had no part or lot 
with them. 

Now it was time for them to be eating 
the big dinner in the quarters, but Jerry 
was neither hungry nor thirsty, for Ole 
Marse had forgotten him. 

Jim, his old hound, came and crouched 
between his legs. Jerry rose and threw 
him the bones left from yesterdays dinner, 
but Jim would not touch them. 

“He knows hit Christmas, too,” said 
Jerry. “Go on ter de big house kitchen 
an* git your Christmas gif’, Jim.” But, 
instead, Jim laid his long, keen muzzle on 
Jerry’s knee and whimpered. The old 
negro stooped and gathered the old dog in 
his arms. 

“Dis is all de Christmas gif’ I kin give 
you, Jim.” 

The wind blew up cold and bleak from 
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the river, rattling the dry stalks upon the 
bank and whirling the dead leaves in heaps 
against Jerry’s shop; but with his head laid 
close upon his dog’s, he slept his sleep of 
sorrow. Suddenly a gust creaked the door 
upon its hinges, and Jerry woke with a start. 

“Um! I smells sumpen burnm*!” he 
muttered. Then the dog ran toward the 
gin-house and barked. il Sumpen ’s wrong 
inside er dar; Jim never tole er lie." 

Crossing over, Jerry tried to enter, but 
the door was locked, and Unde Ike had 
the key. Throwing his weight forcibly 
against it, he broke the lock. From the 
lint-racks, which were filled to the top, 
came the stifling smell of smoke. Fearful 
lest the flames should break out from the 
fanning of the breeze, he barred the door 
and ran into the midst of the big dinner 
in the quarters. 

"The lint ’s on fire in the gin-house I 
Fire! Fire!" cried Jerry. Then he ran 
back toward the river. 

The revelers were loath to believe the 
story, and loath to leave the half-finished 
dinner. 

"He des mad ’ca’se Ole Marse hain’t 
give’ him no Christmas gif 1 /’ said Lush. 

‘‘He des want er spile our good time," 
said Susanne. 

“Yah," said Uncle Parker, with his 
mouth full, "I ’low* I would n ! go, Ike," 

And Uncle Ike, once true and tried, but 
now with Christmas gone to his head, put 
his cup into the cider bucket again and 
drank deep and long. 

As he rushed back to the gin-house, all 
the old joy of serving had come again upon 
Jerry: Ole Marses cotton, our cotton, 
vvas in danger. Only when he had reached 
the gin did be look back, to find that not 
one of the revelers had followed. 

Breaking in the door of the warehouse, 
and turning back the sleeves from his 
brawny arms, he began to roll out the bales. 

“Ole Marse alius call’ Jerry er faithful 
nigger, an’ he know’ what it mean’," he 
said. With all his strength, the bales 
were rolled out like magic; but still he 
scarcely missed what he had rolled. 

“Dem niggers hain’t gwine ter come! 
Des lack hogs, hain’t look up ter see whar 
de acorns kirn f’om," he muttered. 

As he leaped upon the bales again, the 
smoldering flames burst out from the lint, 
their long, thin tongues licking greedily 
through the iron door, which was ajar. 


With a cry Jerry sprang to bolt it; but the 
big bolt was stiff with rust and would not 
draw*. 

Throwing himself against the heavy 
door, he closed the crack by his own 
weight, and held it. 

“Q Lord," he prayed, pitching his voice 
high in an old camp-meeting song, but 
not for a moment intermitting his work, 
“mek dem niggers come! Mek ’em choke 
wid dat good barbecue, and let de cider 
strangle ever’ one of ’em! Mek de ginger¬ 
bread what dey eat git sad in dey vitals, 
an’ de dram what dey git dis mornin’ 
burn dey insides like fire! An’, O Lord, 
mek dis po’, lone, lorn black man strong 
—strong like de man in de Good Book 
what hoP up de sun wid his arms. Mek 
dis nigger’s es strong es him, an’ let him 
hoi’ out twel dey comes ter put out de 
fire; ’ca’se w r e’s got ter save Ole Marse’s 
cotton I” 

Just then Jerry caught sight of a long, 
red tongue of flame bursting through the 
side of the gin-house, tossing the wisps of 
burning lint high up into the air. 

Ole Marse, a lonely figure, walking up 
and down the veranda of the big house, 
caught the gleam of the burning lint, and 
knew too well what it meant. He ran to 
the rope and set the bell ringing. 

“ The gin ’$ on fire! Fire! Fire! 
Where’s Ike?" he called. And the revel- 
el’s In the quarters, led by the sobered Ike, 
tumbled over benches, tables, and one 
another in their haste to answer. 

“Roll out the cotton!" commanded Ole 
Marse, when they had reached the gin-house, 
“Send the orders down the line, Ike!" 

But a terror had seized upon Uncle Ike, 
and his jaws seemed locked together. 

Some one had heard, and quick as a 
flash the orders were shouted from the in¬ 
side, and the negroes fell briskly into line. 
Only Ole Marse had recognized the voice. 

“O my Gord I’ 1 The murmur ran 
along the line as the flames shot straight 
up through the roof; but the sturdy old 
back against the iron door only bore on 
the harder, as. Jerry thundered the orders 
through the crackling of the flames. At 
last there were only two bales left on the 
inside, while the whole roof of the gin 
was burning. 

“ Dey ’s cornin’ frough, dey ’s cornin’ 
frough! Wc cain’t go in again!" came 
the shout. 
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“Roll 'em out once more! Heave 
ahead 1” shouted the voice on the inside, 
and the weary old hack squared itself for 
the last time against the iron door. Rut 
the negroes did not “ roll them out” again, 
for with a crash the burning roof fell in, 
dragging the warehouse over with it. 

A wave of fear swept over the assembled 
negroes, “Dar was er black man inside, 
Ole Marse—de nigger what give de or- 
der !” they cried, 

“He must be saved!” commanded Ole 
Marse. But not a negro stirred. 

“Save him!” commanded Ole Marse. 
Then like one possessed, Ole Marse him¬ 
self leaped into the smoke. In a few sec¬ 
onds he reappeared, dragging the uncon¬ 
scious Jerry by the shoulders and, assisted 
by the now penitent Ike, laid him out of 
the zone of the heat. 

“ Hit was Jerry, Ole Marse, what come 
an’ told us, an' we did n't go J ca ? se we 
lowed dat he was mad,” said Ike. “Hit 


was Jerry what roll' out de cotton what we 
find on de outside, den he hold de iron do’ 
wtd his ole back, an' give de orders twel 
de roof falls in! Piit was Jerry, Ole 
Marse, what save* dc cotton!” 

Ole Marse knelt beside the big slave 
and wiped the soot from his face with his 
own bandana. The touch of a hand and 
the cold of the frozen earth beneath him 
roused him from his stupor. 

“Dey won’t come, dey won! come,” he 
murmured; “but Jerry got ter save Ole 
Marse s cotton!” 

“Never mind the cotton, old nigger!’' 
cried Ole Marse; “but live, Jerry! live! 
Live, old nigger, and to-morrow we II 
celebrate your freedom!” 

The old negro turned restlessly, then 
drew a bleedinghand across his blistered face. 

“I ain’t want dat,” he whispered; “I 
ain't know what hit is; I des wants Ole 
Marse ter give me er Christmas gif erfore 
’em all.” 



THE SENATE AND THE LORDS 

ECOND-CH AMBER government has 
been undergoing a strain both in the 
United States and England. With us its 
wrench upon an old institution was less 
severe than with the British. Yet, in a 
minor and less critical way, the American 
Senate was put to the test very much as 
was the House of Lords. Both these upper 
houses had to face questions affecting their 
own rights and privileges, and, above all, 
both had to make up their minds when 
and how much to yield to the growing and 
ineluctable pressure of a popular demand. 
Students of comparative politics will find 
interest in observing the way in which 
similar problems force themselves upon 
second chambers, whether they exist under 
what Mr. Bryce calls a “rigid” constitu¬ 
tion, like our own, or a “flexible” one, 
such as the English. 

With the Senate the issue came chiefly 
upon the question of its method of elect¬ 
ing its own members. For at least twenty 


years the proposal to choose Senators by 
direct popular vote has been agitated. The 
movement has had its ups and downs, but 
throughout the whole period the Senate it- 
scl f had rem a i ned a p p a ren 11 y impass i ve 
before it. No matter how many times, or 
with what impressive majorities, the 
House might pass resolutions or constitu¬ 
tional amendments looking to the change; 
no matter what State legislatures might 
declare on the subject or party conventions 
assert, the Senate stood stolidly by the old 
order. Until this year, no bill or resolu¬ 
tion relating to the matter was ever'so 
much as reported, even adversely, from a 
Senate committee. The Senatorial policy 
seemed to be that of strangulation. But 
suddenly this year the waters burst 
through, and we saw the inert or resistant 
Senate come over in one session to the ac¬ 
ceptance of direct election. The final 
details have yet to be worked out, but the 
policy may now be regarded as settled. 
The chief point of interest, for our present 
purpose, is that an insistent and contmu- 
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ous demand by the people at last made a 
second chamber, of high privilege and his¬ 
toric stability, give way. 

If the j’ear’s events in the British Par¬ 
liament seem more startling and even 
revolutionary,— and constitutional author¬ 
ities are agreed that no change so sweep¬ 
ing and significant h^.s been seen in 
England since 1832 ,—it is partly because 
they were on a larger scale and were more 
directly involved in party struggles and 
passions. But in Great Britain, also, the 
essential question was that of making the 
second chamber responsive to the popular 
will, clearly expressed. We need only to 
refer to the series of political contests 
which led up to the final sharp crisis. It 
is safe to say, because the English Conser¬ 
vatives themselves now admit it, and the 
warmest apologists for the Lords do not 
deny it, that a huge tactical blunder was 
made in choosing the ground on which to 
fight the Liberals. When the peers nerved 
themselves to the point of throwing out 
the budget, they became as so many Philis¬ 
tines delivered into the hands of their 
enem ies. What fol I owed that fatal act 
w'as a series of inevitably succeeding steps. 
The Commons passed the bill to limit the 
veto powers of the Lords. That, in turn 
rejected, led to another general election, 
with the threat latent in it that if the 
upper house still resisted, the king would 
be advised by his ministers to use his 
prerogative to create enough new peers to 
overcome all opposition. With that defeat 
and dilution of their own order confront¬ 
ing them, at last the Lords sullenly gave 
way, and the new constitutional England 
came Into being, in which the second cham¬ 
ber has only a suspensive veto, and the 
people know~ that they can make their will 
supreme in any matter of legislation after 
a delay not greater than two years. 

This Lucifer-like fall of a proud and 
ancient legislative body, based on caste and 
wealth, will cause many to think that the 
great English democracy has become more 
powerful, because more unchecked, than 
ours. But nowhere are appearances so 
deceitful as in political institutions. They 
do not alw T ays work as expected, nor are 
the consciences of change in them se¬ 
verely logical. Walter Bagehot’s thank¬ 
fulness to high heaven that his countrymen 
were poor logicians, Englishmen may have 
frequent occasion to recall during the next 


few years. For, in case of need, wc shall 
undoubtedly find that the English nation 
has still reserves of conservatism and re¬ 
sources of caution and deliberation where- 
w ? ith to prevent a momentary and pas¬ 
sionate impulse of the majority from 
writing itself into law. It may even be 
that the shearing away of political power 
from the House of Lords will give to in- 
dividual peers greater weight with their 
countrymen than before. If they raise 
grave and reasoned voices in times of hot 
crisis, the very fact that they can no longer 
speak in the arrogance of an assured veto 
over legislation may cause their arguments 
and their counsels to be given the greater 
heed. It is still true, as it was in Plato’s 
time, that forms of government are ex¬ 
pressive of national character; and though 
Englishmen and Americans may make 
radical alterations in their governmental 
institutions, the qualities which have made 
their race and their history what we know 
them to be, abide as before. A practical, 
experimental rule-of-thumb people are not 
going to become infatuated doctrinaires 
overnight or wreck things in “one burst 
of liberty” just because some of the old 
checks upon precipitate action have been 
lessened or removed. 

“ MANNER IS A GREAT MATTER ” 

HERE are signs that we are in the 
preliminary stage of an era of better 
manners, namely, the stage of giving seri¬ 
ous consideration to the subject. In this 
country the course of improvement runs 
somewhat like this: first, there is a gen¬ 
eral sense that something is wrong, then 
some one shows us a more excellent way, 
—’thus the imagination is touched,—and 
after that our native candor directs into 
the proper channel first our judgment and 
then our conduct. Though the American 
imagination may long lie dormant, like 
the Sleeping Beauty, it awakens to the 
princely touch of ideality. We are good 
listeners, and say with Whitman: 

Surely, whosoever speaks to me in the right 

voice, 

Him or her I shall follow, 

As the waters follow the moon, 

Silently, with fluid step, anywhere around 

the world. 

And, then, in most directions we are am- 
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bitious. And so, being ambitious, we 
ought to hold that in manners, as in other 
things, the best is none too good for us* 

There 1 $ probably in no other country 
more genuine good-will to men or more 
indifference to the agreeable expression of 
this good-will. “Manners/* said an Amer¬ 
ican lady, “are only morals in bloom.'* 
Why, then, do we not more generally prize 
the delicacy, the refinement, the charm of 
this blossoming of good-will into manners? 
Why is there not more attention paid in 
the family, in the schools, and in the press 
to the inculcation of politeness, of outward 
consideration, of the grace of doing 
things? Dean Keppel of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, writing in the New York “Eve¬ 
ning Post** of “ Manners in College,'* 
ventures an explanation. He says: 

In these days, when everything pertaining 
to education is being reformed to within an 
inch of its life, it h remarkable that no one 
has taken for his theme the need of reform 
in this field* The reason doubtless is that 
if any accusation is more unbearable than 
that of having the attitude of being "holier 
than thou / 1 it is that of being politer than 
thou, and a man may well hesitate before 
exposing himself to the charge. All that can 
be done in self-defense is to remind the 
reader of the uniform discrepancy between 
practice and preaching the world over. 

We have already suggested in these 
pages a somewhat similar theory of the 
failure to grapple with this question, 
namely, that we are ashamed of the promi¬ 
nence which either the exhibition in our¬ 
selves or the exaction from others of any 
better standard than the average would 
impose upon us, 1 Again, our national 
sense of humor makes us sensitive to the 
ridicule of the paragrapber and the cari¬ 
caturist, which, wholesome as it is when 
properly directed, is too often a foe to 
ideality. Moreover, the tradition of the 
best social procedure—and by this we do 
not mean the now over-formal procedure 
of the time of Washington—has lost its 
fine edge in the competition for material 
benefits* It survives individually in nearly 
every community and in certain large sec¬ 
tions, but the sense of i/s importance is not 
strong either in city or country. It is 
perhaps strongest in the smaller and less 
feverish life of the towns about the large 

1 “Are We Ashamed of Good Manners V' Topi* 
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cities, our urbanity being somewhat less 
desirable than our suburbanity* 

The idea that there is something un¬ 
manly or undemocratic in the cultivation 
of the best manners is part of the problem 
to be contended with. “The gentleman/* 
says Emerson, himself our preux chevalier, 
in his delightful essay on “Manners/* — 
“The gentleman is a man of truth, lord 
of his own actions, and expressing that 
lordship in his behavior, not in any man¬ 
ner dependent and servile either on per¬ 
sons, or opinions, or possessions. Beyond 
this fact of trutli and real force, the word 
denotes good-nature or benevolence: man¬ 
hood first and then gentleness/* Is there 
anything in this definition at variance with 
the conception of the true democrat ? 

A distinguished superintendent of 
schools in a large Western ci ty r , to whom 
we sent the circular letter concerning the 
teaching of manners referred to in Dr* 
EIiot*s paper in the present number, holds 
that the manners of the time have not 
deteriorated. Fortunate indeed has been 
her experience. Discounting our own ten¬ 
dency to overpraise the past, which w T e 
share in common with every elder genera¬ 
tion. we think she will find few candid 
observers who will agree with her. Most 
acknowledge the deterioration and blame 
the immigrant* But one who knows the 
immigrant as working-man or servant 
knows that one of the notable facts con¬ 
cerning him or her is the sudden shedding 
of politeness in the first six months after 
setting foot cm Ellis Island. In a sense 
everybody has to be keyed up to his best, 
but in this respect we are too lax in our 
sense of duty to ourselves, to our employees, 
and to society* We need not be solicitous, 
however, concerning the kitchen so much 
as the drawing-room* Again, Dean Keppel 
says, with what justice let the reader’s ex- 
peri c needetermine. “Theboys whosegrand- 
fathers were aristocrats are frequently the 
worst-mannered and the most inconsider¬ 
ate.’* If this be true, the saying that it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman 
may have a counterpart: that it takes only 
two generations to unmake one* 

What is the practical thing to be done ? 
Obviously, to found new’ traditions, or, 
better, to revive the old; for fiction and 
memoirs and the history of American so¬ 
ciety are full of records of fine man- 

3 Cif rhe Time, Tut Century for December, 1909. 
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ners. This can be done in the family, in¬ 
dividually. But if society is to resume 
the functions and the service to the happi¬ 
ness of mankind that it has had in Amer¬ 
ica as well as elsewhere, it is high time 
that there should be some sort of coopera¬ 
tion to that end. Obviously this is the 
duty of women, especially of mothers. We 
respectfully renew our suggestion that 
there could be no more appropriate sub- 
ject for consideration by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It is a topic for press 
and pulpit and platform. Who, if not 
these agencies, shall arouse us to the funda¬ 
mental importance of good manners? 

NO SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIVIDUAL 
VIRTUE 

I N the boyhood of the writer of these 
lines he presented an autograph-album 
to Wendell Phillips with the request for 
his signature. Phillips, turning over the 
leaves, came upon the phrase: “Let justice 
be done, though the heavens fall," and 
quick as a flash wrote opposite: “If justice 
be done, the heavens will not fall," 

There have been times in this country 
when it seemed that the heavens were 
about to fall upon the republic; but with 
that resilience which is both our hope and 
our danger, the people have risen to a 
realization of our destiny, and that storm 
has passed by. Such crises have been passed 
so much not through new laws as through 
the courage, sacrifice, and patriotism of 
individuals, and by the reassertion and re¬ 
vivification of the old codes of justice. 

It is natural that those who have been 
sorely oppressed through the instrumen¬ 
tality of law should wish to make an end 
of the specific statute by which the wrong 
is accomplished. That is the mark upon 
which their fire is concentrated. Often 
such action demolishes a line of intrench- 
ments of the enemy, but it rarely destroys 
his forces or even puts an end to his activi¬ 
ties. We arc always clamoring for “law 
to heal our bruises,^ but law does not heal 
automatically. It is only an agency 
through which the public sentiment of a 
community may be made effective. In 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, and in some 
other parts of the country, the law against 
murder is, doubtless, perfect, but it is pow¬ 
erless to punish the barbarous and cow¬ 
ardly lynching of a prisoner. 


In certain regions of the West where 
political freebooters or railroad corpora¬ 
tions have driven the people to despair, 
new weapons of defense have been devised 
in the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall. These not only give much promise 
of a better state of affairs, but, notably in 
Seattle, some of them have already accom¬ 
plished remarkable results and have given 
the people a new feeling of hope. So suc¬ 
cessful has been the use of the recall that 
the tendency is to go too far, and in the 
case of an offending judge to substitute for 
the sober-minded processes of impeachment 
and punishment the whimsicalities of pop¬ 
ular prejudice. 

This change of procedure is of course a 
virtual revolution against representative 
government, a tendency to relinquish a re¬ 
public for a democracy, and sooner or 
later, in the States which are trying it, it 
will be justified by success or discredited 
by failure. Its warmest advocates would 
probably admit that it is an experiment. 
One can only hope that it will work well 
and that it will not break down by over¬ 
weighting. Surely something is to be 
gained by processes in which the people 
have shown confidence. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that all 
such expedients are in the nature of means, 
and that the virtue of the people must he 
relied upon for the proper utilization of 
the new devices. Nay, more: had the vir¬ 
tue of the people been active and single- 
minded, it would have expressed itself ade¬ 
quately and effectively through the former 
system. It was while the people slept that 
the spoilsmen sowed the tares of graft. 

And who are the people ? Some abstract, 
intangible, mysterious force, the Zeitgeist, 
ruling us without our consent? Not at all. 
It is the aggregation of individuals, for the 
most part honest, well-meaning, law-abid¬ 
ing, liberty-loving, who need only to be 
stirred to a realization of the force of the 
common homely virtues, one of which, and 
a very inclusive one, is to be sure that we do 
not get our happiness at the expense of others. 

In this season of the great feast of good¬ 
will toward men, it is well to remember 
that the world advances by the faith and 
works of the individual, and that while 
instrumentalities must be made effective, 
the largest contribution one can make to 
the progress of his country is to be himself 
a just man and a good citizen. 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

T HE rumor that Maeterlinck is to 
visit America emphasizes two pointed 
facts: first that the age of Herbert Spencer 
and Edison and the great “Captains of 
Industry” has enrolled among its guides 
and leaders a veritable mystic; and, sec¬ 
ond, that the deaths of Ibsen and Tolstoi 
and the recession of Hauptmann have 
raised this mystic to the virtual headship 
of Occidental literature. In an age of 
noise the least resonant voice has proved 
the most penetrative. Maeterlinck^ who 
has scarcely courted even the few. was 
overtaken by popularity at a time of life 
when most prophets are facing obscur¬ 
ity or braving contempt. Able to meet 
and surpass his age on its own ground in a 
radical discussion of social problems, as in 
“Monna Vanna,” he has sternly re¬ 
nounced the exercise of this power. He 
has not even paid his age the compliment 
of disputing its pretensions. He has re¬ 


jected nothing of modern science except 
the prevalent estimate of its value. He 
has refused to admit in either scientific 
or religious dogmatism any barrier to the 
quiet but inflexible pursuit of the supreme 
end of spiritual self-fulfilment. His great¬ 
ness lies in the fact that he has sought 
high ends with an almost child-like uncon¬ 
sciousness of the presence of an alterna¬ 
tive; in a commercialized epoch he has 
written works from which a supramun- 
danc reader could hardly infer the exis¬ 
tence of money on the planet. By some 
rare fortune or rarer endowment, his re¬ 
moteness from mankind has never taken 
the form of estrangement; his latent hu¬ 
manity, his veiled fellowship, have made 
a half-comprehending public tolerant even 
of his eccentricities, his tenuities, and Ills 
murkinesses. Mr. Maeterlinck would 
find in America a host who have been 
touched by the depth, the imagination, and 
the sympathy of his studies of human 
life. 



ON THINGS CHILDREN LEARN WITH EASE 

From a Veteran Observer to a Mother in Doubt 



Dear Mrs > Colgate; 

When we met the 
other afternoon at 
Mrs. Brownson’s tea, 
and talked about your 
children, and what 
you were doing for 
their education, I told 
you that I meant to 
give you some notions 
of mine upon that 
subject. Here they 
are. 

There are certain 
things which children 
learn with ease and grown people learn with 
difficulty. I would have a child taught 
these. They are languages, riding, dancing, 
and perhaps music. I would not force any 
of these upon a child against nature. But 
almost any child can be taught any of them. 

As to languages: by the use of governesses 
very early in the child’s life, he should be 
able to know French and German almost as 


well as English. He 
ought to be able to 
read story-books in 
those languages al¬ 
most equally well 
and to be able to 
speak and write them 
The child I know 
best is my niece, 
seven years old. If 
this child has a French 
nursery governess, she 
is very soon as glib 
with French as with 
English. When the 
French governess leaves and a German gov¬ 
erness takes her place, the child is soon as 
glib with German as with English, and for¬ 
gets her French, which, however, she picks 
up quickly when another French governess 
is employed. I am quite sure that this 
child at twelve ought to be able to read, 
speak, and write these languages almost 
equally well When I speak of writing, 
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I mean that she ought to be able to write 
in French and German such letters as she 
can write in English. She is a clever 
child, and she has an unusually nice ear for 
the delicacies of speech. But almost any 
child could be taught to do the same. When 
It comes to the teaching of writing as a 
serious art* only one language, of course, 
should be taught, and that should be the 
native one. 

Speaking of French governesses, many of 
them are very intelligent—much more so 
than those of other nationalities, A friend 
tells me of one who returning to a former 
mistress found her library in some confu¬ 
sion of house-cleaning. When the lady said 
something deprecatory, the maid replied in 
the gracious way of her countrywomen r 
“Mats, Madame 3 comme dit Soileau, *Un 
beau desordre fait Veffet d art.' 11 Fancy an 
American nurse-maid quoting Emerson! 

You said you preferred a school to gov¬ 
ernesses. Well, a child may learn languages 
in school. I have known a young German 
girl who had never been out of Germany, 
and who had learned her English in school, 
and who spoke it perfectly. But a child 
might have tile advantage of both govern¬ 
esses and schools. Governesses are particu¬ 
larly useful when children are very young. 
There is no doubt something in what you 
said of the danger of teaching the child a 
bad speech and accent, f have indeed known 
many instances where this has happened. 
The wife of a Spanish diplomat who had 
an English governess drops her h T s, which 
however, she does in a very pretty manner. 
But in selecting governesses, it should not 
be difficult to avoid this danger. Even 
where such faults have been communicated 
to children, however, a language may be 
w r ell worth having, A Greek young lady 
of my acquaintance, who knew English, told 
me that she had learned it in Athens. She 
looked very Greek, having a nose that 
joined her forehead in a straight line, as m 
the picture of Briseis in my old Anthon’s 
“Homer*” This young lady spoke English 
perfectly, but with a Scotch accent. I asked 
her if she had not had a Scotch governess, 
and she replied that she had. Of course, it 
would have been better if she had been 
without the Scotch accent. Rut even with 
that drawback, to have the language was a 
great advantage. She had a use of it for 
the purposes of conversation, very valuable 
to tile daughter of a diplomat, and the trea- 
sures of English literature were open to her, 
as I could see from the spirit and the correct 
emphasis with which she repeated the lines: 

For, standing on the Persian f s grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave , 


Su much for the modern languages. Of 
course 1 should like a boy to know Greek 
and Latin also, and to know them as they 
are taught in Europe* What elegance that 
instruction gives a boy's mind! But it does 
not seem possible to have quite that in this 
country. 

The w T ay we Americans learn Greek and 
Latin cannot be right. We spend from eight 
to ten years learning tw T o languages, at the 
end of which period we cannot read at sight 
a page of either. There is no doubt these 
languages are better taught in Europe. 
There the young are taught not only to 
read, but to speak Latin, This is done not 
only in the higher education, but in some 
cases even in schools for the working-classes. 
A young woman, a Swiss peasant, once told 
me, as 1 sat in her kitchen while she cooked 
a steak for me and at the same time minded 
her baby, bow she was taught to speak and 
write Latin in the public schools in Zurich. 
Zurich is Catholic, .and the priests wish chil¬ 
dren to be taught Latin, She said that she 
and her classmates translated a book into 
Latin. I asked her what the book was, and 
she said it was a German translation of 
“The Lady of the Lake.” I am sure that 
the members of my class at college at the 
time of graduation would have found that 
a difficult undertaking. 

What a great thing it is to a boy to have 
those five languages! It does seem a lot of 
words to a very few things, but then the 
boy has them and he has got them with far 
greater case than he could acquire them 
later. Most things he can learn afterward, 
and with more ease than he could as a child. 
Geography, for instance, he can learn when 
he comes to the study of literature, and 
wishes to know r where certain places were 
or are* As I remember my school geog¬ 
raphy, I knew the countries chiefly by the 
colors on the map. I believe I thought 
these were the actual colors of the coun- 
tries. Prussia was red; Austria deep green; 
that fine-sounding country, Ecuador, was 
purple; Uruguay a bright pink; and so on. 
I should think that if a map, colored like 
Easter eggs and with very clear lettering, 
were hung up in the house m a conspicuous 
place, it would be difficult for a child to 
get away from the study of geography* If 
that handsome and polite object, a globe, 
were placed in one of the living-rooms of 
the house, a child would be sure to take 
much notice of it. 

History, too, might be postponed until it 
was apropos of some subject in which the 
child was interested* All teachers find that 
one of their great difficulties is that the in¬ 
terest of the child’s mind in the things 
taught is so remote. The education of chih 
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dren suggests the woman in “Toodles,” who 
brought home from an auction a door-plate 
with “Thompson” on it, and defended her 
action with the plea that her daughter might 
marry a man named “Thompson, with a p" 
in which case it would come in handy. 

I suppose it is necessary to teach English 
spelling. This, however, is painful work 
for many children. Such at least was the 
opinion of a friend of mine, who used to say 
sadly of his own children that 

Orthography repressed their noHe rage 

And froze the genial current of the souL 

Most children will learn to spell as soon as 
they begin to write letters. Pride will make 
them do that. I remember, when a child, 
my father telling, in the presence of a supe¬ 
rior young miss of my own age, who sat 
with her feet on the rung of a chair and 
regarded me scornfully, that he had seen a 
letter of mine to my aunt, beginning, “Dear 
Ant.” I am sure I never addressed my aunt 
in that way again. 

But there is one kind of instruction in 
English which cannot be begun too early: 
I mean instruction in speech, the teaching of 
English pronunciation, and the right way of 
using the voice*. It is in childhood that peo¬ 
ple should be taught this, and it is very 
difficult to teach. Speaking our language is 
that art in which we Americans do w^orse 
than we do in anything else. It is some¬ 
times said that our nasal speech is the result 
of climate. I do not believe it. It is the 
result of unconscious imitation: people catch 
it from one another* It is almost impossible 
to live among people and not catch to some 
extent their way of speaking. I believe that 
we nearly all have a way of speaking more 
or less nasal. Edwin Booth, who had a 
beautiful voice, acquired toward the end of 
his life a speech that was occasionally nasal. 
I remember hearing him once upon a Lon¬ 
don stage when you could see that he was 
himself shocked at the sound of his own 
voice; this would be when his speech became 
especially nasal, as it would now and then 
in spite of him* And we have many other 
faults of speech besides this, the worst of 
which are perhaps the rough rs and the 
o for a, and then the flatness and sharpness 
in speech. 

Our faulty speech, I may add, is no doubt 
partly the result of democracy* There is 
no class among us whose example is author¬ 
itative. Even those who ought to be in a 
position to set an example often do not 
speak well* Thus, the profession whose ex¬ 
ample ought to be more efficacious than that 
of any other, the clergy, are not so careful 
in the matter of speech as they should be* 
(Here is a hint for the theological semi¬ 


naries.) How are children to learn to 
speak if their parents do not speak well? 
It is not easy for them to learn to speak at 
school, for many teachers do not speak well. 
The best way out of it that 1 see is for the 
teachers to set to work to learn to speak* 

I am a great admirer of the mental quali¬ 
ties which are the results of an English 
classical education, particularly of that pecu¬ 
liar elegance which is the characteristic of 
the mind of an English scholar* I doubt if 
you will ever meet one of our countrymen 
who has just that quality. Our scholars 
have elegancies of their own, but not quite 
that, I think. It does not come from the 
English universities, for l have met with 
Oxford and Cambridge men who did not 
seem to me to have it. It comes from cer¬ 
tain of the public schools, such as Eton, 
Winchester, and Harrow* It is an elegance 
purely mental and easily distinguishable 
from that which is the result of a gentle 
birth and bringing up* I have seen it in a 
boy who dropped his h’s. There is no rea¬ 
son why the same methods of teaching 
should not produce the same results in this 
country, and it may be that we can work 
out something even better. 

A child ought to learn to ride at eight or 
ten or earlier, if he is fond of horses and 
naturally courageous. All children may be 
taught to ride. This is evident from the 
fact that there are countries where riding 
on horseback is the only way of getting 
about, and where it is merely a question 
between riding and shank's mare* It was 
so formerly in my own native region of 
West Virginia* The country was too rough 
and the roads too bad for vehicles, so of 
course everybody rode* But there is a great 
deal of difference among children in their 
natural fitness for riding* Children who 
have a marked natural gift for riding do 
not need to be taught at all. The best riders 
1 see among children are the little white or 
colored grooms about the stables, who have 
never had a lesson in their lives* They have 
learned to ride by riding. Give a horse to 
a hoy who has a natural gift for riding, and 
he will himself “shake into” a good style. 
But most children do not have this resource, 
and such as do not should be sent to a rid¬ 
ing-school. This should be done early, but 
in "the case of a timid child not so early as 
in that of a courageous one. Care should 
be taken that a timid child is not hurt or 
frightened and so given a distaste for riding. 
But in any case a child should begin young. 
A rider who has learned as a grown man 
never has the easy, natural seat of one who 
has learned as a child. I do not remember 
to have seen any exception. George Bor¬ 
row, indeed, in “Lavengro,” in a passage 
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which seems autobiographical, gives an ac¬ 
count of a youth of seventeen who gets on 
an Irish trotting cob, having never been on 
the back of a horse before, and goes for a 
five-mile ride and comes back at near a 
three-minute gait, an accomplished horse¬ 
man, riding like a storm, and joyously 
aware that be is master of this delightful 
art. It is conceivable that a natural horse¬ 
man, such as Borrow no doubt was, might 
have had such an experience. But Borrow 
was certainly an exception. As a rule, boys 
and girls should have their first lessons in 
riding before they are ten years old. That 
would be the general opinion among horse¬ 
men. I used sometimes to meet in Rotten 
Row that charming old man, Kingiake, au¬ 
thor of if Eothen/' riding a white horse, 
upon which, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he was evidently at home, and 1 would 
remember the passage in “Eothen" in which 
he says of his mother, "The most gentle and 
pious of women was yet so proud a mother 
that she could teach her first-born son in 
earliest childhood no less than this,—to he 
at home in the saddle and to love old 
Homer.” 

Children can be taught dancing earlier 
than riding* They should all learn to dance. 
It is not only that those who are taught 
dancing in childhood will he better dancers 
when they grow up than those who have not 
had this advantage. That is a small part of 
it Its general effects upon the manners and 
even upon the dispositions of children are 
beneficial, and these effects they will retain 
as men and women. Dancing, it seems to 
me, should be an exception to what is now 
received as the true rule of education. The 
old idea in education was compensation, 
that is, the strengthening of the minds of 
the young in the qualities in which they are 
deficient* The modern notion, on the con¬ 
trary, is that life is too short for this kind 
of vague struggle against nature, which 
probably, after all, will turn out to be of lit¬ 
tle avail, and that the best way is to make 
the most of the qualities in which children 
are strong and to let the rest go. In the 
matter of dancing, I should act upon both 
these principles. I should, of course, send 
to dancing-school a child who w^as physically 
clever and enjoyed dancing and had a natu¬ 
ral gift for it. (I may remark that dancing 
and riding are alike in this respect, that the 
qualities which make proficiency in both are 
much the same; a child who can do the one 
w r eli ought to be able to do the other well.) 
But I should also wish to send to. dancing 
school a shy or an awkward child. He will 
learn ease of demeanor and the even more 
important qualities of confidence and friend¬ 
liness. 


I may add that there is one particular in 
which teachers of dancing may do a great 
deal of good, that is, in teaching the right 
carriage of the shoulders and head. I see 
many good-looking young people whose fig¬ 
ures are spoiled, and spoiled for life, by 
stooping shoulders and a head bent forward, 
faults which might have been corrected in 
childhood. They are, no doubt, faults diffi¬ 
cult to cure* Braces, I am told, are w r orse 
than useless. An eminent surgeon informs 
me that the reason people’s shoulders go 
forward is that the muscles of the chest are 
stronger than those of the hack; braces de¬ 
prive the muscles of the back of exercise, 
which thus become weaker through want of 
use, with the result that the shoulders, as 
soon as the braces are removed, go for¬ 
ward worse than before* Apparently the 
only thing to do is to "keep at" children 
about it both at home and at school. 1 
should think that proficiency in dancing 
would help to prevent or to correct this 
fault. 

As to music, it seems to me that singing 
is one of the most desirable gifts that one 
can have* But I am told by experts, like 
Mr. Frank Damrosch, that it should not he 
seriously attempted before sixteen years of 
age. There ought, however, to he no danger 
in teaching a child enough of singing to in¬ 
terest him in it and to make him wish to 
learn to sing and to accustom him to sing 
when in company 'without timidity. It is 
said that almost any child can he taught to 
sing. An acquaintance of mine who has 
a boarding-school in Massachusetts with 
about a hundred boys, and who is himself 
an excellent singer, told me that lie wished 
to find out whether there were boys who 
could not be taught to sing. He accordingly 
picked out tile four boys in the school who 
seemed to have the least natural aptitude 
for singing and set to work upon them, with 
the result that he taught them all to sing* 
Instrumental music a child can be taught 
earlier than singing, but that is hard work. 

The above scheme would not apply to a 
child who showed early a strong bias to¬ 
ward mathematics or natural science or me¬ 
chanics or the fine arts. You remember, 
too, that we w^ere agreed that we should be 
chiefly careful that the pursuit of any scheme 
of education should not interfere wbth the 
health of children or even with the happi¬ 
ness of their youthful lives* 

Whew I wdiat a disquisition I have made 
of it! But perhaps you will excuse this long 
letter in view of the importance of the sub¬ 
ject* And perhaps, again, you may not agree 
with me. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bayard Norton. 
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Drawn by G. J. r-cmctL 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 

Willv Giraffe,'. Mama, may n't I let Doxic iak-e a pair 
Of my stockings to hang up fur his Christmas? 


to you, it has seemed to me appropriate that 
I, with no inconsiderable diffidence he it 
confessed, and yet not without hope that you 
may find in them certain qualities that shall 
fortuitously differentiate them from that 
great mass of impossible, or at least im¬ 
probable, material which I doubt not pro¬ 
vides a daily influx of torrential proportions 
to submerge your staff in an ocean of manu¬ 
script with all the whelm and roar of a tidal 
wave, should send them to you at your reg¬ 
ular rates of compensation, which 1 am told 
are not altogether illiberal by those who in 
past seasons have been or are reputed to 
have been more or less regular contributors 
to those columns with which you have in 
countless Centuries past delighted those 
who, caring for good reading, have chosen 
to devote those hours of leisure which these 
strenuous days permit to a perusal of your 
pages, rather than waste the few and pre¬ 
cious moments thus vouchsafed to them on 
the pernicious fulminations of a yellow press, 
pandering to depraved appetites, and cater¬ 
ing to a public of which it may be said with¬ 
out fear of contradiction that in the larger 
and more important aspects of modern life, 
viewed impersonally, their influence is com¬ 
parable only to a vacuum alongside of w hich 
space itself is of infinitesimally smalt pro¬ 
portions, Very respectfully yours, 

John Kendrick Bangs, 


A MODEL LETTER FROM A 
CONTRIBUTOR 

May ninth. 

Dear Sir: 

Observing that occasionally the dominant 
note of humor is subordinated to a pleasing 
bit of quaintly phrased philosophical reflec¬ 
tion in your unparalleled and inimitable de¬ 
partment devoted to speculations in the 
more or less Lighter Vein of human experi¬ 
ence, and having acquired in my later years 
a very decided predilection toward those di¬ 
versions of the pen which serve to while 
away the laggard hours of the senile day,— 
and which it were selfishness to withhold 
from general publication in a day when the 
more thoughtful products of the vagrom 
fancy seem tinged with a lamentable puerility 
of purpose, if not of expression, feeling that 
some of the fruits of those hours might not 
be unreasonably supposed to be unwelcome 
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" DOOTY CALLS ME, AGON ESS" 


THE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS 



A TRAGEDY OF THE CALENDAR 

BY CAROLYN WELLS 

WITH PICTURES BY REGINALD BIRCH 


“Why, goodness me]" said Percy Gunn, 
“Christmas is just a week from SUN / 


“This present business is no fum" 

Then he sat down to count his MON. 


But after paying what was due, 
His surplus dollars were but TUE. 


Then Percy sadly shook his head. 
Thinking of one he fain would WED. 


The weather was depressing, too; 
For first it friz, and then it THU. 


And presents also he must buy 
For sisters, aunts, and smaller FRL 


No answer could he find to that. 

He sat and thought and thought and SJ 7\ 





And sitting still was Percy Gunn 
When Christmas came, and it was SUNt 
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CAUGHT! 


TJ ME-TABLES 

BY f. H. p. 


1 am up in astronomies, and in figures neat 
and clerical 

The orbits of the planets I T ve reduced to the 
numerical, 

The paths of all the comets and the other 
bodies spherical— 

It s really just as simple as can be. 

I can figure to a parasang by methods 
mathematical 

The route of any hoplite who has made a 
march grammatical, 

And stopped till “Ho Clcarchus” passed a 
few remarks emphatical™ 

There nothing any easier for me. 

But a minus logarithm is a model of lucidity, 

The nebular hypothesis, a bit of mere 
vapidity 

Incapable of causing me a jot of the timidity 
I feel for railway-folders of the day. 

Though “Central Time” and “Eastern 
Time” means something, undeniable, 


And reading up in place of down is never 
justifiable, 

And type that *s black and light-faced is 
essential, still, I ’m liable 

To board a train that goes the other 
way. 

As to modern railway-folders, I admit an 
inability 

For grasping why the data which I J m seek¬ 
ing with agility 

Are always contradicted and reduced to 
mere futility 

By microscopic foot-notes down below. 

For “making close connections” I confess an 
incapacity, 

A folder’s “a. and p.m.V 5 only foster my 
pugnacity, 

And though perhaps I ’m lacking in apparent 
perspicacity, 

[ never find the thing 1 want to 
know. 
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THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
CYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES 


THE CENTURY CO. 











THE NEtT AND REUSED EDITION OF 


THE new and enlarged UM 

EDITION OF 

IMthe century dictionary 

fffCYCLOPEDIA AND ATLAS 

(IN TWELVE VOLUMES) 


The revi¬ 
sion of The 
Century 


THERE is no book so good that it does not have to be revised* To 
this rule even the English Bible has been no exception* In fact, the 
better the book—the greater its permanent value—the greater the 
need of keeping it abreast of the advance of time* Whenever The 
Century Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas has been sent to press 
thousands of changes have been made in the plates in order to bring 
its material up to date, and now, in the twenty-fifth printing of this 
great work of reference, such thorough revision and enlargements 
have been effected as to make it almost a new book. 


THE CENTURY CO. had no desire to add a quarter of a million 
dollars to the million that had been expended upon the original 
edition; but a conscientious publisher of such a work as The Century 
Dictionary feels that he is, in a way, a trustee for the public,—that 
he is not simply the owner of a set of plates from which he can print 
and sell as many editions as the plates will bear, but that he has set 
up in the market-place a fount of knowledge which not only must 
be kept pure and undehled, but must also be increased at its sources 
as the need of it increases* So once more The Century Co. called 

on specialists in every branch ol 


Not de¬ 
sired by 
the pub¬ 
lishers, but 
a necessity 


The 

specialists 
who 
made it 


isii.nii I'ljtlery OWy (tWO SpCCilllistB ID tlU^ 

anatomy, two in com- 
para live anatomy, and one 
in osteology) ; archaeology (four, covering Greek and Roman 
archeology, medieval, North American, South American, etc.) ; art 
(five, covering painting, sculpture, decoration, lace-making, engrav¬ 
ing, etching, pigments, etc.); and so on indefinitely. Each specialist 
is responsible for all the definitions, sometimes many thousands in 
number, in his subject. 


WHEN The Century Dictionary was issued in 1889-915 after 
nearly ten years of preparation, it contained upward of 120,000 more 
entries than any of its predecessors. To these 100,000 have been 


100,000 

new 

entries 


the century dictionary, cyclopedia, and atlas 


A total 
of about 
530,000 


The corps 
of revisers 
larger than 
the orig^ 
mal force 


The 

Century 
greatest 
of all dic¬ 
tionaries 
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added by the new revision. The reason for this notable enlargement 
is the amazing progress that has been made in all departments of 
science, of the arts, and of practical life during the past twenty 
years. New sciences have been created; invention has been astonish¬ 
ingly fertile; exploration has brought to light almost numberless 
things, — and all of them have been named. The “common' 1 words 
and proper names defined or otherwise described in the new edition 
of The Century Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas reach the enor¬ 
mous number of about five hundred and thirty thousand. 

ft is only necessary to mention (he automobile, the aeroplane, the 
wireless lelegraph, for the increase of “common 11 words to be 
understood. The word "appendicitis,” common enough now, was 
unrecorded when the first edition of The Century Dictionary was 
issued. Radium was not discovered until nearly ten years (1S9&) 
after that edition appeared. The word is now fully treated in the 
new revision in an article of 1S00 words. 


The scholars and men of science who have been editors of special 
departments in this revision, or contributors to it, are actually more 
in number than those employed on the original work. Every word 
has been subjected to critical examination by them, and in this 
revised edition have been incorporated the changes and additions 
which they recommended. 

* 

WHEN The Century was issued it was at once recognized as the 
greatest of completed English dictionaries. Its editor. Professor 
William Dwight Whitney, of Vale University, was the most 
eminent philologist America had produced, known and honored by 
all scholars as the foremost exponent of the principles of the growth 
of language and of linguistic study. While The Century was first 
of all a dictionary, its broadly encyclopedic treatment of words and 
things made it much wider in scope and vastly more useful than any 
mere lexicon. 

For example, under the common word cast' one found in The 
Century not only full definitions of that word as used in medicine, 
law, grammar, arid logic (with explanatory quotations! t but also 
descriptions of more than thirty celebrated such as Brad- 

laugh's case in the House of Commons: Burr's case, the trial of 
Aaron lkirr for treason; the Dartmouth College case, which es¬ 
tablished the vested rights of corporations; the Deed Stott case t 
which had much to do with the bringing on of our Civil War; 
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the Tichborne case, also called the case of the claimant; and the 
Tweed case, for frauds perpetrated against the municipality of 
New York. In each instance it gave all [he facts which the average 
reader would require. In the new edition such encyclopedic defini¬ 
tions have been greatly increased, and now under case one may 
find the Standard Oil case and the American Tobacco case, decided 
during the present year. 

The new encyclopedic matter In the enlarged edition includes an 
addition of ioo per cent, to the article on wheat; ioo per cent, to 
that on cancer; nearly 300 per cent, to (he definition of turbine; 
200 per cent, to the article on sculpture; etc.* etc. 


Thousands of words were thus treated, and as a result The Century 
Dictionary was rightly recognized and valued as an encyclopedia. 
No other American dictionary can justly claim that character. Its 
method of subdividing its encyclopedic information into avast number 
of articles tinder separate headings makes it its own index, and places 
any item that may be desired at once at the command of the consuher, 

IN 1894 The Century Cyclopedia of Names 
was issued m one volume and became a part 
of the dictionary. It is a lexicon of proper 
names, containing brief articles upon virtu¬ 
ally every kind of thing to which a proper 
name has been given,—names of famous 
persons, dead and living* of all periods, na¬ 
tions, and vocations; of characters in fiction ; 
of races and tribes; of countries and places, 
ancient and modern; of rivers, seas, lakes; 
of battles* wars* treaties; of buildings* statu¬ 
ary, paintings; of books* operas, and plays; 
of clubs, noted vessels, famous race-horses, 
the great streets of the world; etc., etc. No 
such book was ever issued (it is considered 
the most useful reference volume in the English language) ; each 
name is pronounced, its various spellings are recorded, and in many 
cases its derivation is given. It comprises about sixty thousand titles 
—‘more than the titles, of all kinds, comprised in any other cyclopedia. 

With every printing* changes have been made in the plates of The 
Century Cyclopedia of Names — for new people spring into promi¬ 
nence, wars and revolutions occur, and deaths must be noted. In 
the present revision the entire volume has been thoroughly revised, 
and 3000 entries have been added to the original edition, including 
the names of persons who have come into notice and events which 
have occurred as late as September, 1911, 

* 

IN 1897 The Century Atlas of the World was added to the set 
and at once took its place as one of the most complete and beautiful 
atlases ever produced. It, too* has been thoroughly revised, brought 
down to date, and enlarged. The whole force of the best map- 
makers in America has been engaged for a year in incorporating into 
the Atlas the most recent geographical information. Entirely new 
maps of the South Pole (and Peary’s discovery of the North Pole 
has* of course, been noted)* of Oklahoma, of Alaska, of Western 
Canada, and of the Panama Canal, have been made, and new railroads 
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THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION Ob 


Its 

complete 

revision 


and new boundaries have heen shown on the old maps. There are 
also maps showing the interurban electric lines of parts of the United 
States—a decided novelty in an atlas. The great geographical index 


One of the group iMuitrouiiy Automobiles, Combi u at km Fire Wajj-uu. 

has been entirely reset, and now gives the most recent figures for 
populations, including those of the United States Census of 1910 and 
of the latest European censuses. It contains about 180,000 entries. 


It was hoped to have the new revision of The Century Dictionary, 
Cyclopedia, and Atlas ready for issue several months ago, hut 
publication was impossible until all of the latest figures of the 
United States census were received and tabulated for entry both 
in the Cyclopedia of Names and in the Atlas. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION of this great work was un- 
approached by any other reference book in the number and beauty 
of its more than 7500 illustrations. Nearly half of them were 
engraved on wood by skilled artists whose craft itself is one of the 
arts. The artists who drew the pictures were chosen from among 
those who had made The Century Magazine famous for its art 
work, Ernest Thompson Seton furnished about five hundred of the 
illustrations of animals and birds. In the new edition 1900 pictures 
have been added ; and a novel feature is the inclusion of a number 
of full-page plates, many of them in color and all of them edited 
by experts. 

For instance, opposite the word furniture will now be found a four- 
page Insert containing nearly fifty pictures of furniture, covering the 
periods most admired by collectors and connoisseurs, beginning with 
the Gothic and ending with the early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, These pictures not only show examples of the best European 
schools, but also include the work of American cabinet-makers such 
as Duncan Phyfe, This was prepared under the editorship of Miss 
Esther Singleton, whose work on furniture is well known. Mr. 
John Kimberly Mumford, the expert on rugs, is responsible for an 
insert in which exquisite Persian and other rugs have been re¬ 
produced in the colors of the originals. Full-page groups of illus¬ 
trations coyer the subjects of dogs, automobiles, lace, ordnance, 
flying-machines, architecture, fishes, insects, signal-flags, seals of 
the States, etc-, etc. 


The illus 
t rations 


Additions 
tothe illus 
trations 


OTHER ADDITIONS to the new edition comprise a colored 
chart illustrating the emigration from Europe to the United States 
and the immigration into the United States from all countries; four 


Additions 
to the 
revision 
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pages of charts showing the cost of living in the United States and 
Europe in recent years, with the rate of wages; a chronological table 
of the chief events of history (over 2000 entries) f so arranged that 
any one may see at a glance the most important happenings all over 
the world at any given time; a chronological chart covering the 
makers of European and American literature from the days of 
Sophocles and earlier to Maeterlinck and Weir Mitchell; a list of 
rulers from Menes to George V; and a genealogical chart of Euro¬ 
pean royal houses- 


WHEN Th, 


ing, and binding. Fifteen ■ , t . ... 

lr -- J . Due ol the UJ Ustuauo m the covering ].■ ce. 

VeaTS a 2 "Q the Question of the Filf'.w fo* making fti-ibljin La^e. (From the Metropolitan 

- T ® t Muffiijm. \civ V„rt ) 

use of thin India paper was 

considered thoroughly, and sample volumes on that paper were 
printed, bound, and tested by use. Again it has been tried, but 
rejected as before, because, while India paper is admirably suited to 
a book which must be made light for reading t it is not suited to one 
made for hasty reference where instant information is desired and 
the pages must be turned over in the shortest possible time. Nor is 
it suited to our exquisite wood-engravings, needing a fine surface for 
their printing. 


,9 



THE PAPER chosen for the new edition of The Century was 
subjected to the most rigorous tests, including microscopical analysis 
of fiber composition, chemical analysis, breaking strength, bursting 
strength, and folding endurance. 

Idle Inst was considered the 
most important of all, and a 
special machine rwas devised 
for die purpose of folding 
a sheet backward and for¬ 
ward until it showed a rup¬ 
ture, Out of twenty-eight 
samples of paper tested, 
eleven of the most promising 
were printed with sample 
pages of the dictionary and 
bound \nio volumes which 
were subjected to further 
tests for strength and endur- 
i5 made by the Warren Mills at 
e made paper for The Century 
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safeguards 


THE PRESSWORK of the new edition is the most perfect pos¬ 
sible, Estimates were received from eight of the leading printers of 
America* and a contract was finally made with The De Vinne Press 
—although its estimate was twice as high as some received—which 
provided that "the printers shall make the presswork of this new 
edition the finest of any large reference-book now in existence, and 
in keeping with the best traditions of both The De Vinnc Press and 
The Century Co* Tt In its rich, black impression, perfect clearness, 
and even register, The Century is unrivaled. 



Out oL the i 1 1 limitations U jj der l h e y tOMP Old nance, 4.7 Ac td g u u a I 1 At dag U. 
Weight ex plosive shell. 60 pounds. Charge, 6 >5 pounds smokeless powder. 
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THE NEW RINDING is the result of continuous and exhaustive 
experiment. In almost all books bound to-day the binding soon 
deteriorates, —leather, in a few years, sometimes becomes yellow- 
dust. Search was made for a leather which should prove as durable 
as the famous Spanish leather of the Middle Ages. Authorities in 
Europe and America were consulted, and the relative merits of the 
skins of seals, kangaroos, calves, sheep, pigs, and goats (the latter is 
called “morocco 13 ) were scrutinized and tested. As a result both 
pigskin and goatskin were chosen—the skins not to be split, no 
injurious acids to enter the tanning process, the dyes to be pure and 
fast, and the entire treatment to be by methods reproducing as nearly 
as possible the old hand-tanning processes. 

The specifications for leather used on the new revision were in¬ 
dorsed by the Department of Agriculture, th S. A., the London 
Society of Arts, the Sound Leather Committee of the Library As¬ 
sociation of London, the British Museum, the Boston Public Library, 
and other authorities. 


For the cloth-bound edition a “library 
buckram" has been selected, made accord¬ 
ing to specifications laid down by the 
United States government and adopted 
by the Library Associations of England 
and America* 

In the binding every known precaution 
has been taken, all of the sheets being 
sewn on tapes which are placed between 
the boards of the covers instead of being 
merely pasted down on the outside of an unsplit board, as had been 
the custom hitherto; special guards have been placed on each insert; 
muslin guards and joints reinforce the first and last sections. No 
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reference-book was ever printed and bound with the care which has 
been given to this new revision of The Century Dictionary, Cyclo¬ 
pedia, and Atlas* 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY originally was issued in six 
volumes. Later, and with the addition of The Century Cyclopedia 
of Names and The Century Atlas, the set became ten volumes. The 
additions to the new revised and enlarged edition have increased this 

to twelve volumes. As already 
stated, the cost of the editorial 
work and plates has been about 
a million and a quarter of dol¬ 
lars. When asked whether so 
great an expenditure has been 
justified by the financial re¬ 
turn, we reply in the affirma¬ 
tive. Up to date two hundred 
thousand sets of the work, in 
its various editions, have been 
sold, for which the public has 
paid many millions of dollars. 
Even wdien the large cost of 
production, manufacture, ad¬ 
vertising, selling, and distribu¬ 
tion is deducted, the result is 
gratifying. Rut beyond any 
money profit is the consciousness that The Century is an achievement 
—the greatest reference-book ever made and the most useful book 
in the world. 

We want you who read this page to own it. 

THE CENTURY CO. 



One of the i\Lus Lritl 0115 in the jfratip oi Dogi. Boston 
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A SECTION OF ONE OF THE CHARTS IN THE REVISED EDITION SHOWING 
AVERAGE YEARLY ACTUAL WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890-1910 
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To Those 

Who Own The Century 
In One of Its Earlier Forms 

T HE NEW REVISION is an absolute necessity 
for you if you wish to keep abreast of the times 
and to have in your home a work of reference to 
which you may turn for information with the 
assurance that it will be forthcoming. Aswe have said 
in this article, we had no wish to revise the work—to 
make so many changes and additions—but it seemed 
absolutely necessary. New words have come into 
the language—at least a hundred thousand strong— 
and they must be noted and defined. New writers, 
musicians, statesmen, diplomatists, men of science, 
have come on the world's stage, and The Cyclopedia 
of Names must report them* New towns have 
sprung up, new railroads have been built, new boun¬ 
daries fixed; the North Pole has been discovered, 
the region of the South Pole is being explored ; new 
censuses have changed the figures for populations, 

—all of these must be noted in The Century Atlas. 

If you will write to us we will advise you of just what 
we can afford to allow you for your old set toward the 
purchase of a set of the new revision in twelve volumes. 
We will offer a liberal allowance 7 and we believe that the 
value of the enlarged edition of the work is so great that 
you will be glad to make this exchange. 



^ot 







THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, CYCLOPEDIA, AND ATLAS 



To Those Who Do Not 
Own Any Edition of The Century 
Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and Atlas 

W £ ARE CONFIDENT that the present 
revised edition of The Century Dictionary , 
Cyclopedia, and Atlas is so complete and so 
useful that you will no longer be able to resist 
becoming its possessor. It is the result of the labor 
of masters of human knowledge. It has become a 
standard in universities, in printing-offices, in courts 
of justice* It should be in your home, easily avail¬ 
able to every member of your household* Its use 
stimulates the intellect of the child and satisfies the 
curiosity of the adult, 

May we send you a pamphlet descriptive of the treasures 
of this revision , giving you prices on the different bindings 
and telling you of our easy and gradual plan of payment , 
the set being delivered to you AT ONCE ? Is there any 
more useful gift possible for your household at the coming 
Christmas season—or for the household of some relative 
or friend—than the new revision of The Century Dic¬ 
tionary , Cyclopedia , and Atlas? 

Address 

THE CENTURY CO. 

DICTIONARY DEPARTMENT 
UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 

In all of the above cases the easy and gradual payment 
plan may he adopted, and the volumes delivered at 
once. We recommend purchasers to take the new 
and very convenient dictionary stand which the 
Craftsman shops have designed, shown on first page. 
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Stevens-Duryea 


1912 Stevens-Dtjryea Sixes—Closed Car Models 

BerJines — Ltl m o usi n es —Lanrfa ule 

T HE famous Stevens-Duryea "Unit Power Plant 55 supported on “Three 
Points/' the Multiple Disc Dry Plate Clutch/' and the fact that we 
are PlONHHR BUILDERS OF AMERICAN SIXES, make your final choice a 
simple matter. Power, flexibility and unusual comfort under all con¬ 
ditions of road and w r eather are perfectly combined in the 
pioneer American motor cars built 'round a basic principle. 


Interesting literature mailed upon request, but a visit to a Stevens-On ryea dealer, 
where you Can examine the Cara themselves, will prove more interesting to you. 


y Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
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CENTUR Y ADTERTISEAIEN TS- TALKING MACHINES 



1 With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 
and others gradually ranging up to the 
magnificent Victor-Victrola at $250, why 
should you longer deny yourself the pleas¬ 
ure that comes from their possession? 

When these wonderful instruments bring 
right into your home a wealth of the 
world’s best music, fairly dazzling in the 
wideness of its scope and the array 
of talented artists interpreting it, 
you surely don’t want to deprive 
your family of this great pleasure! 

pl easure of hearing such famous 
grand opera stars as Caruso, Melba, 
_Tetrazzini; such eminent instru- 

a mentalists as Paderewski, Mischa 
Elman, Maud Powell; such noted 
vaudeville “headl 


iners 


Vietor-Victrola VI 

Oak $25 


Victor-Victrola VIII 

Oak $40 


Victor-Victrola XIV 

Mahogany or oak $150 
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[S master's voice 


Lauder, Blanche Ring, George M. Cohan; 
such celebrated musical organizations as 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra! 

Whether the home actually feels the need 
of music, or whether it is already gay with 
melody, no home can afford to be with¬ 
out the exquisite music produced 
by this greatest of all musical instru 
ments. 

Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor 
dealer’s and hear your favorite 
selections. A 

Victor Talking Machine Co. /A 
Camden, N- U, S, A. fill 


Victor-Viclrala 

XI 

Mahogany or 
oak $100 


CQr. Montreal, Canadian Oi&lribLiEor!; 


Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone* 


Vidor T-icedlcs fi cents per 100 , GO cents per iMO 

New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28 th of each month 


Victors $10 to $100 


Victor-Victrola X 

Mahogany or oak $75 


Victor-V idrola IX 

Mahogany or oak $50 


Victor-Viclrola XVI 

Circassian walnut $250 
Mahogany or quartered oak $20fr 
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You cannot give ‘ ‘Genius” 
for Christmas but you 
can closely approach it. 


Wqz Palbtom :Plaj>er=$tano 


offers two-thirds of genius' s equipment: Suppleness of exe¬ 
cution with the power to produce musical effects artistically . 

The other third is personality. 

It invites you to express the soul and color in music as you feel them. It email’ 
eipates you from mechanical tyranny, permitting spontaneous and independent 
effects o£ beauty wholly new to player music-making. 

"In playing the Baldwin Player-Piano,’’ said a famous pianist, "one really 
does share the artist's sensation of ‘doing it all himself . 1 1 * 

“THE BALDWIN PLAYER-PIANO'’—this book sent on request. 



(The lal&ttiin Compang 

CINCINNATI 
] 43 West Fourth Street 

New 1 York Chicago St. Louis 

8 K* 34th Street 323 So* Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive Street 

Indianapolis * Louisville 

IB N. Penn’a St. 425 


San Fraud sea 
310 Sutter Street 
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T HE development of the furniture 

industry and the great reputation 
of Grand Rapids as its center is indelibly associated 
with the Berkey & Gay Furniture Company. 

/AUR workmen produce their results today upon the 
same principles which obtained with us over fifty 


For Your Children ’s Heirlooms 


Y OU will find that our furniture fits 
your new home or harmonizes equally 
well with the old one. It is made for 
the Bed Room, the Dining Room, the 
Living Room, the Library and the Hall, 
In practically every city today you will 
find a store handling Berkey & Gay furni¬ 
ture. The display on the floors, and our 
magnificent book of direct photogravures 
will enable you to see and choose from our 
entire line of more than two thousand pieces. 
We do not print a catalogue; we do not 
make that kind of furniture. 


O UR de luxe book, "Character in 
Furniture," Illustrated by Rene Vin¬ 
cent, is an interesting and authorita¬ 
tive story of period furniture. It is an 
expensive publication—for us. For you— 
we will send it by next mail for 15 2 -cent 
U. S. stamps. And, if you ask, we will 
also send the famous ^ 

Eugene Field poem, "In 

Amsterdam," which 

mentions us. It is done j j 

in colors and never fails i m (n *< 

to delight the reader. \\ ^ \>"V G , 


•key & G ay Furniture C 

174 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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fjjffi Sparkling SwinJ Span is 


h Melody I 


H ; HE most popular musical program of 
!j today is one of variety. The solemn 
majesty of a classic composition is greatly 

enhanced by comparison with the light care-free melodies of modem 
times, just as a sombre setting enhances the value of a brilliant painting. 

The Syncopated swing of ragtime; the sinuous songs of Spain; the dreamy 
waltzes of Austria; the breath of the heather in the ballads of Scotland. AH 
these varied classics of modern music are included in the repertory of the Tel- 
Elcctric Piano Player, and each is interpreted by this marvelous instrument with 
all of the individuality the composer intended. 

The Tel-Electric Piano Player 

(Attachable to any Grand or Upright Piano ) 



is the only instrument with a musical “mind.” The interpretations of its vast 
repertory may be left entirely to the instrument, yet at the touch of a lever be 
placed under your absolute control It can be attached to your piano without 
in any manner obstructing the keyboard or interfering w ith the action for playing 
by hand. It does not alter the appearance of the piano. 

Exclusive Tel-Electric Features 

It can bs attached to any piano. It requires 
Ticj- pumping. 

It plays from the keys but does not obstruct 
the Keyboard. Electric current unnecessary, 

It tiiahlea you to play your piano from a 
distance. 


Any piano ■with a Tel- Electric attached, 
cos ts leas t ha n a pla ycr-pian o of the sa m e gra dc. 

Its music to ila are indeatructitle but cost 
no more than others. 

It ia wonderful. It is perfection. 

Send Jbr catalog. 


Set of four beautiful photogravures like above illustration, size n x 15, 
suitable for framing, will be sent prepaid for io cents in stamps. 


|\ff Vfre Tel ^Electric Company. Tfl 

KKSBl V 

C,T, “ W U 11 


2 9 Fi’ftrhi Av eir-L vie , 

New York City 
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For Universal Service 

The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer is 
multiplied by the printing press. In the 
same way the power of the individual 
telephone is multiplied by the Bell system. 
In both cases, increased usefulness comes 
from progress towards universal service. 

By means of the press the knowledge 
and thoughts of writers are spread 
throughout the land, maintaining among 
all the people the common language and 
the mutual understanding which makes 
for national co-operation. 

By means of the Bell system, each 
individual telephone becomes connectable 


with every other telephone and each 
unit in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly developed 
system of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 

The press prepares people for co-opera¬ 
tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
them to really co-operate. The press 
educates people separately; the telephone 
enables them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 

By co-operation with telegraph and 
cable systems, universal service for com¬ 
munication is being made international. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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From coffee drinking, 


POSTUM 


In the Business, the Household, 
the Factory, the Profession 


There’s a Reason 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co „ Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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CENTUR Y ADVERTISEMENTS—KODAKS 



KODAK 

All the child-world invites your Kodak. Wherever the children 
are there is endless opportunity for a Kodak story—a story full of 
human interest to every member of the family. And there's no better 
time to begin that story than on the home day—Christmas. 

There are Kodaks now to fit most pockets and all purses and practical little 
Brownies, that work on the Kodak plan and with which even the children can make 
delightful pictures of each other* There are Brownies as cheap as one dollar and 
Kodaks from five dollars up—no excuse now for a Christmas without the home 
pictures* Write for our catalogue—or better still, let your dealer show you how 
simple and inexpensive Kodakery has become* 


A Christmas Morning 


Make somebody happy with a Kodak. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N, Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Kranich & Bach Player Piano 

brings into the home the joys and refining influence of all 
musical compositions without necessitating any previous musi¬ 
cal education. 

It immediately endows its owner—without study or practice—with 
an absolutely technical perfection quite impossible of accomplish¬ 
ment with human hands. 

With its marvelous “Tri-Melodeme” and other exclusive devices, 
ali simple and easily operated, it provides means for personal 
control and expression or interpretation not excelled by the ability 
of the most famous Concert Pianists, 

Let us send, without cost to you, two handsome booklets describing the 
KRANICH 8s BACH Player Piano^the most masterfully constructed and 
exquisitely finished musical instrument of modern times. 

KRANICH & BACH STw T ™™ RD 
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CENTURY A D FER IT SEMEN TS —FOR THE OFFICE 



All the trouble and worry of selecting Christmas 
gifts can be easily done away with 




Ever ybod y—men, women and 
children are glad to have a foun¬ 
tain pen that never leaks* 
never blots and always writes. 


Safety Fountpen 


Made in solid gold 
mounted with gems, 
plain gold, rolled 
gold, sterling silver 
and chased vulcan¬ 
ite 


Sold by all stationers and jew¬ 
elers in handsome Christmas 
boxes, which can he mailed 
anywhere for a few cents. 


l? Maiden Lmi*, New York 
79-8A High H-n thorn, London 

Mane ties Ler 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 

Paris The Makers Brus 


209 So. State Street, Chicago 
124 York Street, Taranto 

Sydney 


A pen a small 

thing that can ^ W$f 

cause big bother 
if it isn’t right A ^W/l ^ 

poor pen splutters and ** v 
scratches and stumbles, /vS/ 

and gets in the way of fM/ 

your thoughts, ^ 

A good pen —a Spencerian 
Pen—glides smoothly over the 
paper and conduces to easy think¬ 
ing and rapid writing. 


E VERY pencil that bears 
the name of Dixon is a 
good pencll. Many k i nds 
for many uses, in many 
grades, at all prices. 


DIXONS 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


are smoot h % da s ti c an d d u rable, Th e y 
are made as carefully as line drawing 
instruments. To gel the greatest 
pleasure from your writing, use 
the “Spencerian 1 "that fits you, 
Send I® cents for a sample 
^mSwfjh, card of 3 2 different styles 
an d 2 good pe n- h ol d e rs, 
■' polished handles. 

Hk J19 HfOinHwny, 

New York 


are made to make good—to 
do what you want them to do. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, jersey City, N. J. 

Dixan'j Prrtcii Guide M JVflciV Uteri—gratis 
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Add to your own pleasure this year by presenting a 
gift that conveys the value of intrinsic merit as well as the 
thought of personal sentiment- 

0 lo tt) t eke 

Sectional Bookcases 

in Sheraton and other art styles of real mahogany and beautifully 
figured oak are always acceptable as holiday gifts, being as 
decorative as they are useful in the home. 

Art catalogue containing many clever suggestions for Individual Christmas 
Libraries mailed on requesL Also copy of Hamilton W. Mabie s new 
booklet * f The Blue Book of Fiction. ** Such publications will help you 
solve the holiday problem. Prompt Shipments—Freight Prepaid Everywhere. 
Address Dept, W- 

beA^rnicke Co., Cincinnati 

# - 380-362 Broadway Boston - - 91 -93 Fedend Sneer 

- 10l2-‘l0!4ChestnutStreet "Washington - 1218-1220 FSt. f N. W 
231-235 So. Wabash Avenue Cincinnati - 128- fc 30 Fourth Ave., F~ 


^ New York 
Branch Store s i Philaddphi. 

( Chicago - 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—FOR THE HOME 



' These two types sold every¬ 
where by dealers, 

Li&le, 25 Cents r Silk, 50 Cents- 

Sample pair postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

GEORGE FROST CO-, 

^ Muttra, BosstoE. 


THE 

STANDARD 

FOR 

THIRTY 

YEARS 


from 
a hot'room 
into the cold 


alter the ball, boat 
the opera, or any 
evening function, 
the immediate 
cold chill has no 
|h ; terror for those 
who wear 

COOPER'S 

** Spriusr-Needle + ' 
Fine Winleir 
Weight Worsted 
Underwear. 

i.-jtff K The fineness of 

■ -™ ® the yarn, the Cooper patented 

"Spring-Needle" method of 
making the non-irritating* elastic 
fabric that makes possible the perfection 
of a clinging fit, give pro ted ion at every 
point--keeping out the chill ■ keeping m the warmth. 
The Underwear for persons of fine habits in dress* 
Cooper’s is made in union and two-piece suits, in Fine 
Worsteds, Silk Lisle and Cotton in all the popular weights 
and colors. Union Suits $f.50 to $5; Shirts and 
Diawers$l to $2.51) each. 

FREE: -SannpSfsi of '‘Spring-Needle’ 1 Fab- 
he and Illustrated BuoUel uf styles and pi\oes, ^ &OPE^ 
Write for them today. ftwonJ'jy^ 

COOPER MFC- CO., A, J. C^per, president D 

BenrcinKlQD, Vermont 


Boston Garter 


Recommended by 
every wearer — it has 
made its way all over 
the world because 
of its superior qual¬ 
ity, ease* and wear 
value. The pref¬ 
erence of men who 
dress with care. 



C No — you can't 

invest $$oo where it will 
give you more lasting satisfac¬ 
tion than in a Packard stan¬ 
dard piano^ style FF. The 
better dealers everywhere 
sell Packard pianos and player 
pianos—on terms. Get cat¬ 
alogue HU from The 
Packard Company, F ort 
Wayne, Indiana — to-day. 


" I Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 

Wonderful Christmas merchan¬ 
dise t and 1000 toys and games. 
Let the kiddies see the pic¬ 
tures and you 1 11 know instantly 
what will please them most. 

Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 
Christmas suggestions. Askf or 
that, too. 

Both are free on request. 

Write us today: "Send 
Christmas Catalog do. 56,^ 

JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
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Your Dealer 
Has These 
Cabinets 


containing 
21 Tools, 


con taming 

50 Tools, 


TOOL CABINETS 

The Only Complete Set of Tools Under 
One Name, Trademark and Guarantee 

home needs a collection ity for over 45 years. It stands 
good tools for emergency for highest quality material, 
If boys are in the home temper unparalleled* and finish 
til the more reason for hav- that lasts, 

iceable tools in easy reach. Keen Kutter Too) Cabinets 
it just the tools you will vary in price according to the 

to your dealer to-day and number and kinds of tools they 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet, contain. The $8,50 size contains 
>1 has a place ol its own, enough tools for any ordinary 
is no chance of its work about the house, 

ng dull through The$125.00cabinet is com- 

with the others. filMif plete to °l s > work- 

inet illustrated con- ■UmhH bench, vises, etc,, for the 
of tools adequate highest class cabinet or 

r home or shop EUtfgJEaMUfl carpenter work. Between 
All bear the Keen Sww these two there is a wide 

trademark — the range of choice. Take a 

highest tool ouaU ▼ look at vour size to-day. 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—FOR THE HOME 



j '(E STASH SflEp.-1873) 


FOR MINE 


ennen’s Talcum Powdi 

keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c* stamp . 


GERHARD MENNEN GO 


Newark 


^ Jr ^J, for Whooping Cough 

jL Croup, Asthma^ 

Sore Throat, Coughs, 

-— Bronchitis, Colds, 

Used while you sleep; ” Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


For red, rough, chapped and 
bleeding hands, itching, burn¬ 
ing palms, and painful finger- 
ends, with shapeless nails, a 
one-night Cuticura treatment 
works wonders. Directions: 
Soak the hands, on retiring, 
in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cuti¬ 
cura Ointment, and wear soft 
bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are Bold through¬ 
out the world. A liberal sample of each, with 
3-2-p. booklet cm the oarn of the skin and hair, post- 
free from nearest depot: Potter Drug £ Chem. Corp., 
sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, U. S. A. ; 
F. Newbery & Sons, 27, Charterhouse Sq , London: 
R, Tow ns * Co h Sydney, N.S.Wd Lennon. Ltd . Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co,, Calcutta add Bombay 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresbleue stops the paroxysms of Whoop¬ 
ing Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a lionii to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops tha cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria, 

Crcsoleue's best recommendation is its years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by All Druggists 

Try C resole no Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the, irri¬ 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your 
druggist or from ua T 10c. in stamps, 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leemiog-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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Have you tried Educator Wafers ? 

You remember I told you last month 
that you would enjoy them. 

Every day my friends write me that they are 
buttering these whole wheat Wafers and serving 
in place of bread. They all agree that Educator \ 

W ate rs—butt e re d —ta ste 1 1 ke t he th mg you 1 i ke b est* \w?f& I 
Now 1 w r ant you to get acquainted with them, 

too. I want you to know how crisp, how delicious, how 
satisfying they really are. And l assure you that once you 
do, you will never be without them in your home. 

I know that Educator Crackers are absolutely pure SSwU' rfh] 

and good, Twenty-six years ago 1 helped my father. Dr. ^ 

Wm, 1*. Johnson, make the first Educator Crackers. \ 

I continue to make them today. | YTOTOyt vY 

SSS EDUCATOR HP* 


aim in life was to IIII J 

give to the world ■ 

a cracker contain- Ci A \£ E* |B 

ing all the nourish. ^ finVIXkllO 
ment that Nature ^ l c 

put in to the grains 1 he Cracker of Character and Economy 

—a cracker to suit the taste, need and purse 
of every man, woman and child. 

The flour E use Is freshly stone-ground in the 
good old-fashioned way. This conserves the full 
food value of the grains. 

Then I bake in the same old ovens, in the 
same old way my father originated, This method 
of baking, plus the unique process of grinding, 
plus my father’s idea, is the real secret of the 




goodness of Educator Crackers. That’s the rea¬ 
son for that crisp, delicate texture—that sweet nut-like 
flavor found in no other crackers. 

Here's another thing. I personally sample each day's bak¬ 
ing, 1 absolutely insist upon those qualities which have dis¬ 
tinguished Educator Cracker- 1 !* ever since their beginning, 

But remember, please, that Educator Wafers are only one 
of many varieties of Educator Crackers. 

I ask you to try the Toastfirette, a perfect salad cracker—the 
Fruited, a sweetmeat of wholesome nourishment — die Water 
Cracker, deUdouti with cheese acid coffee — and the AJmoiiette* 
a unique biscuit for dainty luncheons and teas. 

And, mothers, don’t Forget the Baby Educator, a food ring for 
teething itifauLSr 25 ets* a tin by mail, if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Then there’s the pretty me cal Educator Ark, an ideal Christ- 
mas g[ft that can be used all cite year as a Cracker box for the 
nursery* Filled to the roof with nourishing Educator Animal 
Crackers, (he price is 50 cents at your grocer’s. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 75 cents* 

At any rate, *ask your grocer for a tin of Educator Wafers 
today, Tf he Cannot supply you, order frum us direct. I'll give 
your orders iny personal attention. 

Send ten cents in stamps and your grocer’s name for assorted 
samples of Educator Crackers* 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 

33 B&tter?majrch St*,. - - * Boston, Muss. 


For Social Play-Art Backs-Exquisite Colors- High Quality, 
New Designs— Club indexes - ideaI for Bridge. 

Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or ivory Finish. 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES - HOYLE UPTQ-DAtm 

ISSUED YEARLY - SENT FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS. 

THE U S PLAYING CARO CO.. CINCINNATI. U. S A. 


in Use Throughout the World for General Play 
The Most Durable 35 Cent Card Made. 

Club indexes- Air-Cushionor ivory Finish. 


OOSperPack 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—FOR TRIE HOME 




REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The singer’s tones are more dulcet, the speaker’s voice 
more clear, when Chiclets are used to ease and refresh 
the mouth and throat- The refinement of chewing gum 
for people of refinement. It’s the peppermint—the true 
mint* 

For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 

5<t the Ounce and in5U0tfand25? Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY.wcthopolitjvn to^er^juew von* 


Sick Room 


Apartment 


or wherever there 
is an electric-light 
fixture. 

Toasts bread an even brown, crisp and hot when 
you eal it. The only toaster that does not curl the 
slices or scatter crumbs. The " Keep Hot Rack 11 
increases lls capacity. 

Most durably made of brass, finely finished in 
nickel or silver plate. Uses less current for the work 
than any other. 

Send for illustrated Booklet. It tells all about it. 

Have you seen our folder describing the new 

Simplex Table Range ? 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO,. Cambridge, Mas*. 
Chicago. tVWadnock BWI(. San Francisco. 6T2 Howard St. 
* or your local Electric Lighting Company, 


Hot Water Bottle 

Absolutely one piece of moulded 
Para Rubber —no cement, seams, 
joints or wire—nothing to give way 
under the action of hot water. 

That’s why it is sold to you un- 
da a strict guarantee — instead of a 
*♦ Caution M against boiling water. 

Best of all, it costs you no more 
than other bottles cemented together, 
yet will outlast any three 
of them. 

? Rtf' T SJ.QD 3 qls., 52,35-4 qls, 

Fnunliin Sjfriiirje, 3 qt*,. S?,5D 
Cd inUjiialiun Water BnfUf find Four lain 
SfnngE. ? qlt., S2.7& 3 ql = ., SJ.QO 

Insist upon the WaU 
poleof your druggist. If he 
cannot supply yyu 3 order 
from us direct, giving his 
name, enclosing an express 
or money Order, and we will 
send h prepaid. 

WALPOLE RUBBER CO.. 

185 Smuttier Struct, 

Boston, Mass. 

Canadian Office. — Eastern 
Township Bant Building - , 

Montreal, 


—SIMPLEX— 

Electric Toaster 


Convenient in the 


Breakfast Room 
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Get the light you pay for. 

Shades and globes make a big difference 
in your bills for electricity or gas* Also, 
in the usefulness of your illumination. 
You might as well have the full value of 
your light* 

Alba is the right glass for most purposes 
-—home or business. It sends the light 
where you want it* It furnishes a soft, 
agreeable, and beautiful light, with the least 
possible waste, and without changing the 
color of the iliuminanL Alba is highly 
reflective and stays clean. 

Alba is attractive in every form and ex¬ 
tremely handsome in many shapes, 

Iridih ?, the new iridescent glass, is highly 
decorative. Gives a wonderful touch of 
exquisite color to a room. Handsome by 
day or night. 

Your dealer can supply AWa or IridiU .* or any Macbeth-Evans 
shade or globe. Our catalogue tells nil the facts about different hinds 
of shades* globes* etc.* and shows the various shapes. Send for it j 
then order from your dealer. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 

Pittsburgh 

V V Lr - Uptown* *9 Wm ^Qth Street 
CW ° r ' Dovrntown, i Hudson Street 

Boston * 30 Oliver St. Chicago 1171 W T . Lake St* 

PlilJadeJphU 1 41 S. Eighth St* Toronto ; jq King St, W, 


kejj. tL S. Pat. Off. 




Write for 144-page Rook , with Samples, Free fZ 

^ nil li^rav nr mere “claims”: don't tlmvk because the 


Don't buy a mattress on hearsay or mere “claims”* don't thitvk because the 
outside looks good the inside is good; get proof and facts about mattresses by 
writing at once for the instructive and entertaining Ostermoor Book. 

The Ostermoor is sanitary, dust-proof, moisture-proof; never mats 
nor packs and never needs remaking. Over half a century of seivice 
J and proven qualify back of every mattress. 

Aroid "just as rood 11 Imitations, Our trademark is your guarantee. When necessary, wc 
a hip rn3tfres* 4 ft. t in, wide by ft ft. 3 in. lofip, weitfrinf 45 Lbs., express prepaid 
ad 10 n ich c 3* free triat. same day wc pet you f o rde f. Money back i F you » ! a a L it* 

\ OSTERMOOR & CO., 122 Elizabeth Street. New Yerk 

\ iit-D Apn.nv: Aiutl Itaathw A &4H Co-, Cli-. iluHri’dl 


Built— Net 
Stufftd 
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ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 

NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT IN THE WORLD EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


A well-known physician writes : “I prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, and 
^ tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD Grape Fruit as other grapefruit to the 
Atwood is as cider apples to pippins. ” 

The Journal “American Medicine” says: “Realizing the great value of grape fruit, 
the medical profession have long advocated its daily use, but it has only been within 
the past few years that the extraordinary curative virtues of this ‘king of fruits’ 
have been appreciated. This dates from the introduction of the ATWOOD 
Grape Fruit, a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that no comparison 
can be made . 

Says E. E* Keeler, M.D., in the “Good Health Clinic” : “In all cases where there is 
the ‘uric acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improvement following the use 
of grape fruit,” 

We have arranged for a much wider distribution of ATWOOD Grape Fruit this 
season than has heretofore been possible. If you desire, your grocer or fruit 
dealer will furnish the ATWOOD Brand tn either bright or bronze. Our bronze 
fruit this season is simply delicious, 

ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade¬ 
mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 

// bought by the box, it wilt keep for weeks and improve , 

THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 290 Broadway, New York 




■■■ _ 


Dr, Jaeger's S. W, S. Co/s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Bhln.: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston 
St. PMta, £ 1516 Chestnut St, Chicago: 126 
N. State St. Agents in ail Principal Cilia . 




KOfyfghton .METAL TOUCHES THE SKIN 
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You c&n wear 
better glove thaun 
Queen Eliz&beth won 

iff Better in fit; more 
m sightly and more ^ 
Mi comfortable—even if 
B not so elaborately 
B embroidered as her 
M majesty’s. Any pair of 


FowneS 

'Gloves^ 


which you may secure today from your dealer, will surpass in styl 
and fit the finest production of Elizabethan glove makers,— 
because progress in the art of making good gloves is really 
\ contemporaneous with the progress of Fownes Bros. &■ Co, 
^ founded 134 years ago. ^ 

All lengths, sizes and shades at good dealers. 

Always stamped with the name "Fownes". 

"It’s a Fownes—that's all 
you need to know 
about a glove.” 


Reeco” Water Supply System 
Backed by 70 years’ Reputation 


Nearly 50,000 “ Reeco *’ Rider and “ Recco” 
rumps are nu*v in operation. 

some of these have been in constant use feu 


Ericsson Hot Air 


mp or rant repairs. 

The “Reeco" system is the most efficient, most dependable and 
■xt made. No noise, no complicated parts —no gasoline %vith its 


IIIAUC. IJUl&Cp IMJ bympiILtttCU -II'J J ! - 1 

attendant dangers. So simple a child can operate it. 

The lL Reeco system delivers water, fresh and clean t*> all parts 
Of house, bam, and garden. Ample tire protection. 

Write for descriptive catalog R to nearest office, 

RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 

Ynrk. Uofttoh, Phi ladelphift. Montreal* P.<i. Sydney, A untruth 
Also Makers of the ‘'Reeco 1 ’ Electric Rumps, 
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Five Drawer 
Correspondence Section 


Note the 
Convenient 
Height of 
fhis Section 


Baker-Vawter 

Steel 

Correspondence 
Filing Section 
Has From 


It Kequires 
Less 

Floor Space & 
Accommodates 
More Papers 


35% to 40% 

More Filing 
Capacity 
Than Any Other 
Standard Make 


Any 
Combination 
of Sections 
Requires But 
One Pair 
of End Panels 


Low 

Price 

Per 

Filing 

Inch 


Let us tell you why Baker-Vawter Steel Filing Sections lessen drudgery in 
Department, Each drawer contains a new and remarkable follower 
always keeps papers vertical—that means 100 % efficiency. 


Many Varieties to Choose From—All of Steel 
Ail Fire-Retarding—Rent Savers 


MADE BY 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 

Designers and Manufacturers of Accounting Systems 


CHICAGO 


HOLYOKE 
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..min. 


Solid St. Jago Mahogany Reading Sta?id T as illustrated 
—in Wood, Workmanship and Finish a Representative 
Example of TO BEY HAND - MADE FURNITURE—$25 


Few persons, comparatively, appreciate the wide differ¬ 
ence in the qualities of mahogany in the market today; 
or realize the superiority of the finest hand-workmanship 
over the best factory grades; or know the possibilities 
in finishing fine woods in such a way as to bring out the 
full beauty of their grains and colorings. 

It is for these reasons that we submit for present consideration the 
moderate-priced Tobey Hand-Made Reading Desk shown above, in the 
hope that it may go into many American homes, and that by it we may 
be able to demonstrate what wc believe to be the highest standard of 
furniture making the world has yet known. 

We are willing and anxious that your opinion of TOEEY HAND¬ 
MADE FURNITURE shall rest upon the comparison which this 
reading stand sustains with any other article of furniture in your home. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 

CHICAGO—Wabash Avenue and Washington Street 
NEW YORK—Eleven West Thirty-Second Street 















Telephone to the 
Cook with 

Western EhcTric 

trade: hark 

Interphones 


An Inter-photic in the kitchen 

will keep ike help happy. 


phones at a cost ranging from $6.00 per station up. Cost' to maintain wi 
be no more than for your door bell. 

Write to-day for Booklet No. TSOI 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

"p§r» IS* '-S’ ~~~ 

P^detpbia, Chicago, Milwaukee. Omaha, Us !wdes rv 

U fm \t\ i JndLanapQlw. Saint Uuis, Oklahoma City, Static S " 

P s Richmond, Cmtmnati Kansas City, Sail Lake City. Port land (ii 

\ \ aMSsJ / / , Montreal I or on to Wtonipeg Vancouver 

AntWer P London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 

Address the House Nearest Yp V 

1 “’“ EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED r™2K.«r 
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The VacuumQeafier 


r i Tacts lie at tne very root oi sim- 

_l plicity, thoroughness and ease in house- 

hold vacuum cleaning. Unless you consider them you can never know 
the best things that vacuum cleaning should accomplish in your home: 
The Sturtevant cleans as no vacuum It does not wear out because its cleaning 
cleaner ever cleaned before because its power does not depend on rubber dia- 
high-pressure fan is the most powerful pbragms or leather bellows, 
principle ever introduced into vacuum It does not get out of repair because it has 
cleaning* ! none of the ordinary gears, valves and 

It does not injure the fabrics it cleans complex mechanism* 

because it has no trace of the “jerking ' ]t will d(1 perfect work for veafs beyon(] 
suction which bellows or pumps produce the life of the ordinary vacuum cleanei 
at every stroke. because it is built of steel and aluminum. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


consists of a dust collector s a motor, ten cleaning tools and its wonderful high-presstire 
fan — nothing more. Yet it is the machine that carried household vacuum cleaning from 
an experimental state to something very like perfection. Send for Booklet 1%5+ 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 

New York. Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg. Washington, Boston. Minneapolis, Cleveland. Rochester. 
St.Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, New Orleans, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, London 

Machines may also be seen and purchased at offices of 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 " Bell" Telephones 


"Save tin e and fflEiGnr 


New York 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburg 
Atlanta 
Montreal 
Antwerp 


Sun Francisco 
Oakland' 

JjOd Angeles 
Seattle 

Soft Lake City 
Portland 
n Paris 
Tok yo 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Winnipeg 
Johannesburg 


Saint Louts 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 

Oklahoma City 
Vancouver 
Sydney 




Toronto 

Berlin 


■lEllFttKfE Otft HDDS&: 
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CENTURY A OVER TISEMENTS—PUBLICATIONS 






A Catechism 


Do you know LIFE ? 

Arc you aware that it is the best 
thing" in America? 

If you missed a single copy, 
would you be afraid to let any¬ 
one know it ? 

Did you know that you could, 
by filling out the attached 
coupon, have it sent to 
you for three months 
for one dollar ? . 

Are you out for a / 

good mental time? / 


Enclosed find 
One Dollar 
(Canadian $1,13; 
r Foreign $1.26). Send 
Life for three months to 


On alt News-stands 
Every Tuesday 
Ten Cents 


f Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip¬ 

tion renewed at this rate. This offer is net* 

LIFE, 65 W. 31 Street, New York 



CEN T UR Y ADVER TI SEMES TS—HO USE FURS'IS / / ISfGS 



Y OUR BATHROOM equipment should be selected 
with the same thought as you give to the design 
of the house itself. Sanitary assurance, attractive designs 
and long service are all serious considerations. Every bath¬ 
room should be beautiful as well as serviceable. No equip¬ 
ment offers so complete and satisfactory a solution of every 
phase of the bathroom problem as "Standard" plumbing fixtures. 

Genuine fixtures for the Home and for School, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, 

etc., are identified by the Green and Gold Label with the exception of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thusmeetthe requirements of those who demand 'iStandand" quality at lessexpense. All Standard 
fixtu res with care will last a lifetime. And, no fixture is genuine unless j t dears t hegu aniutee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog: ^Modern Bathrooms." It win prove of invalu¬ 
able assistance in the planning of your batbroo m, kitchen or laundry M any m obel room s 
are illustrated, costing from £78 to 8600, This valuable book is sent tor 6 cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Tftta. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mew York . . . 35 W list Street Nashville . ■ 

Chicago . - r 415 Ashland Block We™ Orleans. I 

PMhdelphiii . . ll^c Walnut Street Montreal, Can. 

Tiirtmlo. Cdrt. , 59 Richmond 5t. , E. Boston . . 

..IPS Sixth Streot Louisville . 

St. Louis , . . 100 Fourth Street Cleveland . 


Nashville ♦ 315 Tenth A venue. South l,r>ndn» . ^ Holton. Viaduct, E.C. 
MewOrlflans.Bii'cii]ie-ni..l^.J^etthat. Ilouhtmi, Ti-x.. Pa-hlun :l ml Smith Sii. 
Montreal, Can, . CIS Corislme Bldg, Sun F ran cj&t. < ■. Myi rocolLs Bank Bldii- 

Boston . . , Tohn Hancock fil<l£ tVasliington, I s . C.. Southern Plilf. 

Louisville . . ^ . Main Strtet Toledo. Ohio . J-rifl Street 

Cleveland , 648 Huron Rnad, S. E. Fort Wurth, Tf *,,, I ronl and Junes Ses. 

Haiti ill on, Can.. 2F-2K Jackson St-. W. 
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South America Tour 

Leaves New YorK Feb. 1st 

A few dollars a day, and a few weeks' time, are all that is 
necessary L«> see this fascinating new field of travel — leis- 
T/ iirely and in comfort. 

y l j |& 

% West Indies, Jamaica, Panama Canal 

Leave New YorK Jan- and Feb, 

H These tours include over two weeks in Jamaica, during which 

-i time all the principal beauties, of the loveliest of the West 

Indies will be seen. Those who go to Panama will be given 
ample opportunity to make a thorough inspection of the 
work on the Panama Canal. 

Other tours now booking to japan, Round the World, 
Egypt and the Holy Land, California and Honda. 

Semi faddy for itinerary of fa nr in which y&n are 
interested* Address Room fj, zey Fifth Are,, A\ K 

RAYMOND CSL WHITCOMB COMPANY 


BOSTON NBW YORK 


FBI LAP E LPH 1A CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT 



Exclusive 1ms arranged for Private families especially planned to suit 
personal requirements. Specialty 

r^ynTThe holy land 

!■ !■ V II I TURKEYand GREECE 


Through Europe in an Auto 

- FOR HIRE, the best Open and Closed 
Motor-Cars for British and Continental 
Touring. at the most reasonable 
f') inclusive tariff in Europe* Literature, 

j I h-tl Hi Aj detailed Itineraries, also copy of 
~ fcfemn klfl i “THROUGH EUROPE IN AN AUTO,” 
ffee Dn re£ l uest ‘ W r i f e us about ev£ts>- 
. JL ^ ' ' thing to do ipjih jUufortHi* abraadj 

The INTERNATIONAL AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 

46 to 50, Morning Post Buildings. Strand, Loudon, England. 


TABET’S TOURS COMPANY 


Fall and Winter Tours and Cruises. Write for parriculaiT 
Dr. mill Mrs* H. S. Faille, GlenH FjiDs T N. V 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Annual Grand Tour leaves New York J 


nil February, March, April, May. 
uue* July. Bust routes, best mnn- 
gemept, best testimonials, and 
ue lowest prices iu the world. 


AROUND THE WORLD 

Small select party leaves Jan. 6. Travel de Luxe. 

TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


TEMPLE TOURS, S Ben. 


Select limited Tours to Egypt, Pale* tine, 
Greece, etc., leave Jan. h, I". 2", 2l; Feb. 3, ] 
March 2- Itineraries are varied and inelitsiv 
detail the best. 


ORIENT 


Feb. H, *400 up Tor 

FINAL ROUND THE WORLD Ti 

W F urftpt Ti 
FRANK C, CLARK. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 


Conk's luxurious Nile steamers leave Cairo every few 
days during the season [or the First and Second Cat¬ 
aracts. the Sudan, etc. Also elegam private lAeam- 
ers and dahabeabs for families and private parties. 

J fat it rated booklets /or each series. 


THOS 


COOK & SON 


KEff YORK: Broadway, S«4 Filth Avi>. 

LOST ON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAX FRANU 5 C 0 

LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 

Cunh's Traveller's Cheques Are Go cut All Over t lie World 


Select parties. Luxurious Travel. Also,' 11 Practical Toun” 
at moderate rates. Send [nr programmes. 

De £- O T TK K TOURS € O . , Ltd. fSfrt year) 
FLATIRON Bm.lMNfL NEW YORK 
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New Orleans in the Autumn and Winter 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

The only line operating Through Pullman Car Service between New York and 
r' New Orleans* 

Three Trains Daily Without Change 
In conjunction with Penn . /?. R. 

-——- ' ■* K 9 

Exclusively Pullman Trains* . * 

Club Cars, Observation Cars, Library Cars, and Southern Railway Dining Cars* 

Punctual Service, 

Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington- 
APPLY TO ANY AGENT OF SOUTHERN RAILWAY OR CONNECTING LINES 

New York office. 264 Fifth Ave r Baltimore office. 119E. Baltimore Si r 

Philadelphia office. 628 Chestnut Sl + W«hioaton office. 705 I5ih St.. N. W. 

N, R w —Southern Railway System embraces territory offering 
unusually attractive and remunerative places for investment 
in agriculture, fruit culture, farming , and manufacturing * 





When you see the name Stiver felons on a piano, remember that it means 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who, 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano supervises 
the manufacture of every feStnts piano that leaves the factory. Under sud} 

conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the Steger factories 
the largest in the world—that these famous instruments sell at remarkably low 
prices, made possible only by the Steger policies of visible, audible result-valuation 
and small margin of profit* 


^teqer 

Pianos and Player Pianos 

PT\ r 1 ¥7* We want every music lover to have our handsomely 
mT r* F,r. illustrated free catalog, which is a real necessity to 
those contemplating the purchase of a piano. 

The J&tKpr&S&W Piano Is in a class by itself—each instrument 
St< ni 5 i the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano build - 

street ers- under tho personal supervision of J. V, Steger, the greatest 

master piano builder in the world—in the largest piano factory in Uie world— 
at Steger, Ill.—the town founded by J, V. Staffer, Tho Slrqrr fe.Stms* Pianos and 
Player Pianos are delivered anywhere in the United States free of charge- 
The greatest piano value offered. Within the easy reach of alt 

Our Plans For Payment Make Buying Convenient 

liberal allowance made, for old pianos. Write today for new Catalog 
^yours for the asking — and wilLgiye you some wonderful information. 

Stcqcr fcjScms, Steger Building, Chicago, IIL 


77te True Representatives of 
Supreme Piano Satisfaction 
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In the field or in tlie woods— 

at play or hard at work there*s com¬ 
fort and satisfaction for the wearer of 

PARIS GARTERS 

NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 

Sold 'row od the World 
Look for the name PARIS on every garter 

A. STEJN & COMPANY* Maker* 

Congreiis 5t. and Center Avt* 

CHICAGO : : ' : U. S. A* 


For Bilious Attacks and Liver Disorders. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 

Workers of Wood or Metal 

W itho u C steam pfl wer, usi n g outfj la of th CM M achiii cs. 
call bid lower, and nlote mo ttfiy f rom their jobs, 
lhanby Buy olbermean* fordoing thdr work. Altofor 

industrial Schools or Home Training. 

With them boy3 cfm acquire journeymen's' trades 
before they ,L go for themselves.’* Catalogue Free. 

W. F. A JOHN BARNES CO, 

Mo. 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 


ESS? 




STEAM HEAT 


is undoubtedly one of the best methods of wanning a house. 
’The system will bo better if equipped with 

JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


Borneo at thl Sfift/ft&s, Buda Pest. Him own 


They line heavy and consequently very Strong. M«tel and 
workmanship cf (he higher grade. 

Look carefully aver your heating speorfications. and insist 
that they ChJL for "Jenkins Bros. Valves, with Diamond 
Trade Mark. " Ii's (he surest way of obtaining satisfactory 
valve service. 

Write for new pamphlet — " Heating Specialties, " 

Jenkins Bros. 82 White St. New York 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


Interatias foods, thins* th.il ere different and '■appellsinp, dahtties 
from far lands ^described and pLr.turvd in our color booklet 
“Cresca Fotewm Luncheons," with recipes, sent for 2 c. stamp. 
CRESCA COMPANY,!mponers,358 Greenwich Sl.N.Y, 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution, of mag¬ 
nitude ia the U n bed States for tb* 
exclusive treatment ol Cancer and 
of her malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
of standing. Established 32 years.. 


For the ttcleutifin and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Re sort I nf? to 
Surgical Procedure 

Far complete in forma-den address 

BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 

PivrtL Adumn, MfrSeOchnnettS 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE s Delicious, Invigorating 


UADI If* If ’ C MALTED milk 

] WY I WY The Food-Drink for all ages. . 


D . _ # Better than Tea ot Coffee. 

maued - grain extract, in powder* A quick lunch* Keep it on your sideboard at home* 


W Avoid Imitations—Ask for ** HORUGK’S ** — Everywhere 
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All over America 


SHIRLEY R. GUARD 
Iwcm'rECT^ATStnE, N Y 


4^0 element of an investment approaches in 
IF importance that of certainty—certainty that 
^ it will conserve and return principal intact, and 
pay the contra# rate of interest. A-R-E 6’s have 
done this for nearly a quarter of a century, 

<1 They are adapt dhU„ being issued to return interest on 
current funds or to provide for saving surplus earnings, 
returning the latter with interest compounded at 
fl Their cosft cwii?er£iMity safeguards the investor 
agaiusl temporary financial need, 
tjThla Company is engaged solely in the business of 
investment and operation in New York real e#ale* a 
Stable and profitable investment field, and offers its b% 
Gold Bonds in these foms: 

m coupon bo isn& 

For those who wish to invest $1<?0 or more 

6* ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 

For those who wish to saw $$& or more a year 


*3 Dwcripdve booklets and map of New York showing location 
of properties sent on request. 

Jmmn ^ral ff sdatr tfompanp 

Capital and Surplus, $ 2 , 011 , 347.80 
Faun dad >388 Assets, $23,026,889,67 

Room 626 1 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Be sure 
! the word 

PETRIFAX 

and our 
name 
arc on 
every 
barrel, 
keg and 
can 


Certainty 

Adaptability 

Convertibility 


DEXTER BROTHERS 
PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 

should bo used on all cement, brick, and stucco exteriors. 
Without it rain and dampness arc sure to penetrate, caus¬ 
ing unsanitary conditions and perhaps damage. 

Petri fa k waterproofs the surface, will not crack, chip or 
peel, and is unaffected by climatic changes. 

Made in white and several colors. Fur natural cement 
finish specify Petrifax No. 40 . 

Write for booklet. 

Dexter Brothers Co., 116 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

rv 1 t 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y* 

-V Branch**: 2 1S Race St.. Philadelphia 


I AGENTS. -H M Hooker Co., C.hLCiigo; V li Totten, St 
| Lotiis | Carolina FortluUd Cement I'm - Arl.iiua, hir- 

mi Tig ha a; a Lt«l Montgomery. Ala., Jacksonville, I" I a., 
Chaile&ion. S. C , and New Orleans, La-.; Sherrnaii Kim- 
ba]].Sa n Francisco; Hyflse hi nutst & Co , Honolului 3Lid 
DEALERS. V* 


r ish < 2 , 

MOST 

POPULAR 

WATER 


UfifFt&vaico 


IL e “Marion 
Harland” 1 
Coffee Pot 1 

For Xmas 


Will please the whole family 
3GS mornings in the year 


The “ Marion Harland " Coffee Pot saves 40 % of 
ground coffee and will make your coffee beverage in 
five, minutes without fuss or bother, ■ No waiting—no 
machinery—no glass parts to break—no tubes to clog 
up and become foul. 'Just use water'and fine'ground 
coffee. That's all. Try one from your dealer, or the 
size you may select will be delivered express charges 
prepaid east of the Mississippi (fifty cents additional 
beyond) at the following prices; 4 cup size (1 qt,), fl.GG; 
S cup (2 qts.), fi, 90 ; 12 cup (3qts,), $ 2 . 2 Q\ Trial size, z 
cups (1 pt.), ^ 1,00* Ask for booklet, 

Marion Hatlaad wrU« : “ La my opinion it lias do equal." 

SILVER &: COMPANY 

310 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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The Howard Watch 


T HIS Christmas is surely 
the time to gratify for 
him one of his dearest 
wishes —to own a HOWARD 
WATCH . 

Not that he hasn't a watch of 
some kind already. 

But the higher up a man gets in 
the councils of the business and pro¬ 
fessional world the more HOWARD 
owners he finds among his associates. 

It is brought home to him more and 
more that the HOWARD has a distinctive 
standing among the leading men of all call¬ 
ings and occupations. 

And when a man once absorbs the pres¬ 
tige of the HOWARD—when he realizes 


what “HOWARD time” is and the service 
it performs in the world's affairs, any other 
watch becomes a good bit of a makeshift. 

Through its seventy years' career the 
HOWARD has come to be known as the 
finest practical timepiece in the world. 

A HOWARD Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch—from the 17- 
jewel (double roller) in a Crescent or Jas. 
Boss gold- filled case at $40, to the “EDWARD 
Howard" model (23-jewel, 18K solid gold 
case) at $350—13 fixed at the factory and a 
printed ticket attached. 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and 
talk to him. Not every jeweler can sell yon a 
HOWARD. The jeweler who can is a good man 
to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “'The 
Log of the HOWARD Watch/ 1 giving the record of 
hU own HOWARD in the U r S. Navy. You'll 
enjoy it. Drop us 3 post-card. Dept. V, and we'll 
send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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( V7Zevi/lon Freres 

FOUNDED 1723 

Fans 


Men's Fur-Lined Overcoats 
Fur Automobile Coats 
Women's Fur Coats and Sets 


VUerifion 

O 


Furs of all sorts wim 
this label can be bought 
in all cities and large 
towns from some leading 

merchant who represents us. These furs have behind 
them the guarantee of the largest and oldest fur house 
in the world* 

Send postal for ReviKInn Library * a «t of four little books 

with the folWins titles: 

Fur Trapjlug In the toFlb Tlw Oldttt Fur House in 111? World 

Furs from Earliest Times Mow to Select amt Care tar Furs 

We «nd books postpaid and eive lb* name of the nearest 
dtalei who sells Revillon Furs. Address Dept. Q. 

REVILLON FRERES, 19 West 34th Street, New York 

Paris London 





The 

Silver Plate 
that 

Originated 
in 1847 

No brand of 
ver plate has ever 
achieved the fame 
or established the 
wearing - quality 

reputation of that originated 
by the Rogers Bros, in 1847, 

1847 

ROGERS BROS.mK 

is the highest grade of tnple 
plate. Our process o f fi n is hm g 
closes the pores of the silver so 
that it is worked into a firm* 
hard surface that will stand 
many* years of the hardest 
kind of wear. It is known as 

"Stiver Plate 
that Wears ” 

The Gift for Any Season 
or Occasion 

Spoons, forks or serving pieces of 

1847 ROGERS BROSh ware make 

■rensiblt and serviceable gifts. 
Make your selection early while 
your dealer has a variety of 
palterns* Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for illustrated 
catalogue " M- 10.* 


MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA 

C 0 + 

(Internal] final 
Stiver Co,, 
Successor) 

Mi'fMnn, Conn* 

New York 
C lIH.'AL'jO 
Sav Fra >: cleli > 
H AMU.TON, 
Canapa 


J 






o 
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Along the Coast 

between 

New York and New Orleans 


on magnificent 10,000 tons 


Southern Pacific 


Steamship; 


it A A One 7A Round Choice of One 
Way ♦ / U Trip Way by Rail 

Includes Berth and Meals on Ship. 

Interesting Literature on Request. 

U H> NUTTING, G- P. A„ 366— H5@— or 1 Broadway, New York City 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

Leisurely Travel. Europe; and the Orient interpreted by scholars. 
Private Yacht in the Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 

Bureau of University Travel, 54 Trinity Place, Boston 


T WO magazines that 
are kept for lei¬ 
surely reading and reading 
again; 

THE CENTURY 
ST. NICHOLAS 

Their quality is invari¬ 
ably high. 

They retain their cir¬ 
culation by steady excel¬ 
lence— not by fireworks. 

They keep your ad¬ 
vertisement in good com¬ 
pany, and take it into 
good company. 


are received at par in most countries and in the rest 
ut London or N, Y. exchange rates. In payment for 
hotel service and other travel expenses, and by the 
U. S. Government for Customs Duties. They are 
safe, handy, negotiable atanytimeand everywhere. 
Take a few $10, $20, $50 and £100 cheques on your 
next trip. 

Write for information as to where these cheques 
may be obtained in your vicinity, and interesting 
booklet w The Cheque to Carry When Traveling." 


Tear Out a Cheque ^ \ 
—Pay Your Bill 


Before starting on a trip Abroad or in 
America, buy a supply of J1 A ,B. A ,' 1 Cheques 
from your Banker. To pay a bill, take a 
cheque from the wallet, counter-sign it and 
tender as money. 


AMERICAN BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVELERS' CHEQUES 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 

OR IF H€ CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
HANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NCV YORK CITY. 
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THE WAY TO THAT WINTER EDEN 

-CALIFORNIA 


C ALIFORNIA is truly a Garden of Eden I It 
beckons to you now— welcomes you to 
its flower-spangled gardens where the laughter 
of happy children, away from all thought of 
winter, mingles with the music of' birds who 
have found their paradise. 

The oranges, the roses, the sunny beaches— 

And the way to get there is as pleasant a 
story as California itself. Take the de luxe 


Golden State Limited 


via Rock Island Lines 


which leaves Chicago and St. Louis every evening by 
the direct route or lowest altitudes and within three de¬ 
lightfully memorable days lands you in Jummerland 1 
That journey ! —a pleasant miracle of modern transit, 
with'not a worth while thing missing. ' Whether in 
your wide comfortable berth, at the chef's snowy table, 
in the observation car watching the splendid panorama, 
in the barber’s chair, or listening to the Vlctrola recitals, 
your one word of gratified verdict will be JJ Perfect ! if 


The thranch fast ++ CaIifornian” and other 
^ood trains with standard and tourist sleep- 
inc cars, every day from Chicago, St, Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph. Omaha and Mem¬ 
phis, for the Pacific Coast. 

Beautiful free booklet sept on request, 

L. ,M. ALLEN 

Pas&euger Traffic Manager .' ~ ^ 

Room 252 

La Salle Station, Chicago- 1 
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Where Rolls the Mighty Oregon’ 

Returning from 


California 


SEE THE 

Columbia River Region 
Paget Sound 

Mts, Shasta, Hood, St* 
Helens, Rainier - Tacoma 
and Adams; the Siskiyou, 
Olympic, Cascade and 
Rocky Mountains. -*4 -- 

You can ride through this 

Scenic Northwest 

on the only all-first-class 
Sleeping, Observation and 
Dining Car train from and 
to the North Pacific Coast: 

'North Coast Limited' 

Three other daily electric* 
lighted flyers. Thro 1 ser¬ 
vice to and from Chicago 
■ and St. Louis. 

Iggk Write for "Eastward Through 
■2®® the Storied Northwest 11 and 

M other booklets of trip and 
i trains. Address 

Tlf>xW A M. CLELAND 

General Passenger Agent 
JRY3? ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Northern 
Pacific Ry 


Only line to Gardiner Gate-way. 
OFFICIAL Yellowstone Part 
entrance. 



[ 30 ] 



Your business 
letters should 
intensify, rath¬ 
er than depre¬ 
cate, the dig¬ 
nity, poise and 
high-character 
of your house, 
for then they 
are positive as¬ 
sets—not neg¬ 
ative non-enti¬ 
ties. They 
should be 
typed on 

Dotu) 

Our book of Old 
Hampshire iiond 
Specimens will be 
sent to any busi¬ 
ness man who will 
ask for it on his 
present letterhead 


[ 31 ] 



Every business 
man should have 
two kinds of sta¬ 
tionery, one for 
business letters 
and one for pri¬ 
vate correspond¬ 
ence. For the 
latter we make 

“The Stationery 
of a Gentleman ” 

a firm-textured 
white notepaper 
with matched en¬ 
velopes. It’s a 
man’s paper—in 
contradistinction 
to frilly, feminine 
notepaper. 

We have a sam¬ 
ple packet we 
would like to mail 
you ; ask us for it. 

Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 

The oi 1 1 v paper makers in 
the worldmaki ng bond paper 
exclusively. 
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Remington Typewriter 


is the 


Perpetual Pioneer 


PP^ ___ ■Akl 

The Afo, iO <3«d ATo. il Visible Remington Models are the latest 
expressions of Remington leadership* They represent the sum total 
of all typewriter achievement — past and present 

They contain every merit that the Remington has always had, 
and every merit that any writing machine has ever had. 

They contain, in addition, new and fundamental improvements 
that no typewriter has ever had; among them the first column 
selector, the first built-in tabulator , and the first keyset tabulator: 
The Model 11 with Wahl Mechanism is also the first Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter. These improvements are the latest con¬ 
tributions to typewriter progress, and they are Remington 
contributions—every one. 

The Remington, the original pioneer m the typewriter field, is the 
present day pioneer in all new developments of the writing machine* 


Remington Typewriter Company 

(incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 
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T HE, Santa Claus of childhood days, the fairyland of child¬ 
hood dreams, were not more wonderful than the magic of 
this modern equipage, which takes you in tranquil luxury 
wherever fancy directs. 

What more exquisite expression of the Christmas spirit could you give to wife or 
daughter than a Detroit Electric? 


It carries throughout the year — from Christmas to All models equipped with our Direct Shaft Drive 
Christmas — the holiday spirit. In it Milady travels — "Oiai&KSti. 1 

through the cold of December or the heat of August Brakes are extra powerful with double safety de- 

m stately comfort and independent privacy. vice (patented >, operated by either hand or foot, or 

Thomas A. Edison has chosen the Detroit Elec^ both. 
trie exclusively os throne cor properly made to use Wonderful springs of improved design smooth over 
efficiently the tremendous capacity of the Edison My uriBcmH . of the road. Ball bearing steering 

battery. 77ie Detroit Electric is lhe only electric knuckles make steering remarkably easy, 

pleasure car allowed to install his famous battery. Your choi „ of p„„ uraatic or Mou Cusl]ion T]lra 

Think what this means! The Edison battery in a s ATTURi E5: — Edison - nic kcl and steel: Detroit, I ,on - 

Detroit Electric safd.s 325 pounds m Weight o ite r the clad or Exidelead, Edison and Ironclad at additional com. 

lead battery and still gives much greater permanent Do not hesitate (o write us fur any information you may 

capacity. The Edison battery h On investment^ de * ire An Catalog now ready Sent on request. 
not a running expense. 

For 1912 we build one chassis in four sizes, 85- 
inch, 90-inch, 96-inch and I t2-inch wheel base, all 
with drop frames, permitting low-hung bodies. Ten \r%Mf 

stunning body designs. 

All body panels are of aluminum. The/ do not ’■ -.i+j^JLL,ECTI£IC 

check, crack or warp. That means long life, con- A J / V 

tinned beauty of finish and easy repair. All fenders ^ ^ /v “* 

are of aluminum, full skirted to protect car from dirt. ChainlcSS 

Anderson Electric Car Co. 403 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

BHANCHES:~ Ntw York, Broadway at 80th Street* Chicago. 2416 Michigan Avenue Buffalo, Brooklyn, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis. 

* Selling representatives in leading cities. 


Qg^&^LLECTRIC 

i Shaft f )rrve 

Chainless 




CRN TURY AD VER Tl SERIEN TS - CON EEC TlONS 



THE TRUTH 

about 


I N spite of rumors to the contrary, the ownership, operation 
and active management of have never left the Huyler 

family since the business was founded in 1874. 

Why false reports of this nature 
should have been circulated might 
^ be variously explained; the impor- 

^ tant fact for candy purchasers to 

/ know is that the paramount quality 

/ \Mi 7 / of Bonbons and Chocolates 

/ mij will be fully maintained. 

~ J We, the sons of John S. Huyler 

(founder), associated with him in 
' df the business for years, so pledge it. 


Candy-giving at Christmas¬ 
time is an Institution 

The custom has grown in the 
last forty years side by side with 
the growth of the Huyler busi¬ 
ness, A Christmas without snow 
is unfortunate, but a Christmas 
without Huy let’s is unthinkable. 


F. DeKLYN HUYLER, 

President 

DAVID HUYLER, 

Treasurer and Manager of Manufacturing 

COULTER D. HUYLER, 

Secretary and Manager of Stores 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET MAILED FREE 

To get the name of the Huyler agent nearest you and the story of the 
development of the Huyler business—how purity and quality are assured in all 
Huyler products, write for interesting booklet which will be sent on request. 

'efcufks? b4 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 

54 Huyler Stores in 24 Cities in the United States and Canada. Sales Agents Everywhere. 















116 CENTURY ADJERTISEMENTS-FOR THE HOME 



'T'O BE wear-proof as well as weather-proof, 
^ Roof Gardens require highest quality 
roofing. The fact that Carey 1 s is the Roofing 
best adapted for this dual service clearly 
indicates its 

Standardized Construction 

Carey Roofing Superiority is recognised everywhere 
—proved by 25 year tests, Furnished and applied, 
under our direct supervisor and guarantee, to any 
das s of b u ildings—steep or fl at su [face. Write f or 
particulars. 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. (Est. 1873) 

SO Branches. 45 IVoyiw Aoc. r Locktand, Cincinnati, 0 

Rnof Garden o/Th$ Re Soto Mineral 

k Springs Bath Hause. Rot Springy Ark, 
cover edtbif.h Carey's Hoofing, Geo, R. 

Jiiann^ Architect, Little Rock, Ark, 


DO YOU REALIZE THIS? 


Dirt, tracked in, lurks in the carpet till the 
broom raises it, as dust, (or you to breathe 
in —then settles, till the duster sets it flying. 
Thus even deadly disease may get its hold in 
your home. 

Do you know if you use electric lights the 


taken and burned. 

Do you k n ow “Santo” does a dozen 
kinds of cleaning—not merely on the surface, 
but renovating throughout— rugs, carpets, walls, 
window-frames, draperies, upholstering, shelves, 
books, etc., breathing into all the un-get-at-able 
places and removing all the dirt? 

Do you k^ow the living 41 Santo ” does 
the work? You only move the nozzle to and 
fro. The air in the home becomes so sweet 
and wholesome that the most fastidious house¬ 
keepers who k now M Santo” declare they 
never knew the meaning of “ a clean house ” 
before. 

Do you k n °w “Santo” is so light and 
safe a child can move it from room to room 
and operate it with ease ? 

Do you tnou? " Santo ” works «o economically that the 
electric current for it costs only two cents an hour? 

Do you £npu? “ Santo ** is so durably built fhet the 
manufacturers give with each cleaner a bond guaranteeing 
it a life-time? 

Do you realize that “ Santo M would be the best present 
for the whole household—a benefit and a blessing to all 
the family all the year through > 

“Santo ” stands for Sating and Safety in the Home. 

Send for booklet about the Portable ” Santo.” If build¬ 
ing, you will also be interested in thr Stationary " Santo” 
— the ” $ a nto-D u plex ” V acuu m Cl ea n e r. 


KELLER MANUFACTURING CO 

2036 Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 


\M\ uiy. W V iulX uFm-ti 


may be attached to the light socket in any 
room? Then “Santo,” like a living helper, 
extracts the dirt from deep down in fabrics 
and cracks, inhaling it all—away from your 
lungs — into its dustbag, from which all dirt is 






\fnniftt rvitfi UnitoTs Shingie Stains. Ri{fu.\- H. Wacd. An A V., 
Pittsbitrg. pti. 

Read what this Architect says about 
his own house which is stained with 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains 

■ J The shingles ul the IWof anil second Story fire SUiiied with yoci r 
brown stain ami the plaster on the outside columns with your while 
Waterproof Gem cm Stain, A number of the shingled houses cm niy 
neighborhood have been stained with creosote (?) stains tnannfai. 
tuied by.local Concerns, find their Colors are very muddy mid disa¬ 
greeable and do not seem to Stand the weather, while mi eic ha4 
retained the origin at nut.brown color which T desired, f Signed,' 

RuPUS 1). WOOD, 

It pay 5 to use a reliable, standard article with a reputation. 
Cheap, kerosene made stains waste both your money 
and Ihbnr. 

Yqu can uet Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for 
free samples of stained wood, 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
143 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 

















CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—FOUNTAIN PENS 



f eduiar; 
arety 

Se tf-nmrar 


Filling Sty! 
□ip-on-G 
50c. ettra 


No-12 $2.59 
No. II 4,00 
No. IS 5.00 
No. 1$ 6,09 


Also in Self- 
Filling Types- 
Clip - on J Cap 
25c. extra. 
In special 
Xmas Boxes, 


The Christmas Gift with 
A Culture and Refinement All Its Own 

Waterman's Ideal with its inner high quality and superior patents 
ia a gift selection that will please every one just as it would you. 
Nothing is more useful or easy to buy and send. Pens may be 
exchanged to suit the recipient. There are plain styles as well 
as gold and silver mounted. There is the same superiority in 
all. Compare the "trade-mark shown above to avoid substitutes. 

Sold by the Leading Stationers, Jewelers, etc* 

L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 

8 School Si.. Boston 11 5 So. Clark St.. Chicago Kins* way, London 

] 7 Stockton St., San Francisco 107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal 6 Ruede Hanovre, Paris 



































CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS-WOOLEN FABRICS 
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A weave that serves well both tailor and wearer 

No suit becomes you like a serge of blue* And 
of all good serges, OSWEGO SERGE is best of 
alh Whether this suit of yours be custom-made or 
ready-to-wear, it is your right to demand the cloth 
by name. 

When you order, specify OSWEGO SERGE* 

This is what your money buys; 

Sixteen ounces of pure wool to every yard ; a blue, rich in 
tone, that favors the boy of six to the man of sixty; a fabric 
that has body, quality and feel; that holds its shape, drape and 
appea rau ce. N ot o n ly a style-fabric — but etonom ical, because 
of Us price and durability* 

AmericanWoolen Company 

WmMWood, President 

In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a 
custom suit from your tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit 
from your clothier, insist on OS WEGO SERGE — 
the cloth for now. Samples furnished on request 

If unable to obtain OSWEGO SERGE, send us the name 
of your tailor or clothier, accompanied by money-order or 
check for quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will 
see that you are supplied, (3J£ yards to a suit.) 

Order the Cloth as well as the Clothes 

American Woolen Company of New York 

J, CLIFFORD WGODHULL, Selling Agent 
American Woolen Bldg., 18th to 19th St. on 4th Ave., New York 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS-FOR THE HOME 



The Charm of Refined Beauty 

is not altogether as undefined as some poets would have 
us think. The freshness and health which come from the 
use of 


Pond’s Extract 

Company's 

Vanishing Cream 

Insure a beautiful skin 

It is the finest face cream manufactured. Only the purest emollients and high¬ 
est grade of perfumes are used in its production, and these are compounded 
with the same skill that has made the Pond's Extract Company known the 
world over for its high-class products. 

This Vanishing Cream, applied with the tips of the fingers, literally vanishes, 
sinks into the skin, beautifies it, and gives to it that healthy glow that all women 
desire* 

That You May Be Convinced by an Actual Trial 

we will send you a liberal sample without charge, on receipt of your name and address and the 
name and address of your dealer. If you desire a larger sample send 4c in stamps. 

Test for yourself this cream's wonderful qualities, its delicious Jacqueminot rose fragrance, and 
its delightful effect on your skin. 

POND’S EXTRACT ft 

** The Standard for 60 Years'" 

The old family standby for cuts, burns, and 
bruises, is something that should be found in ■ 
every household* I 

The Pond's Extract Company is also producing a wry fine :;:r, | 

Talc Ponder and Toikt Soap, which are worthy of your . -jv:.?;’ f v 

cartful attention Samples of aify of them articles wilt be ; jj;L;"V:: ' 

sent on request. Mention your dealer $ name and address. j 

Pond’s Extract Company |g(iNorei : wtU 

140 Hudson Si. New York ^ — 33 ^ 


PfiNDS extract 

COMPANYs 
VANISHING 
CREAM , 
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CENTUR Y ADi EliTISEMENTS—SILf'ERWARE 



W ■ 

Xmas Table 


'WhsA pViy fpn 
f Pattern 


SiERLiNG 

Pit, ■ ' 

COP\ the Christmas dinner table, our new 
* Sterling Silver Service, The Washington, 
is ideal It makes, too, an ideal Chrisitmas gift. 

This simple, graceful pattern is redolent of 
the spirit of the Colonial period. All the ex¬ 
pert genius of our craftsmen has been lavished 
on its production, it embraces all the fea¬ 
tures that characterize the best Sterling Silver. 

TBA6e 1835 MAqK 

RWALLACE 

Silver Plate That Resists Wear 

Besides bearing the Sterling character, 1835 
K, WALLACE Sliver Plate has an addi¬ 
tional plating on the parts exposed to wear, 
| thereby increasing the wear resistance 
I three-fold. The pieces last 

I Any piece bearing our trade-mark which does 
I not give positive satisfaction in any household 
will be replaced, 

A postcard brings our interesting book "The Din- 
mg Room, Its Decorations and Entertaining," in-* 
eluding ''How to Set the Table, "by Mrs, Rorer. 

R. WALLACE &- SONS MFG. CO. 

Box 2b Wallingford. Conn. 

Mew York Chicago San Francisco London 


■l*H- 

RWALLACE 

NS-t f pUie 

















CENTURY ADI ER TI SEMEN TS - CHO COLA TE 


u Even Santa Claus 
could n T t give us any 
candy that we like 
better than Peter's 
Chocolates / 5 


The Child 
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CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS—FINE RAZORS 



GILLETTE. 


POCKET 


EDITION 


PRICK 


S5.0Q 


What to give HIM 
this Christmas— 


This yearly recurring question has a very 
simple solution. Thousands answered 
it to the complete satisfaction of both 
parties last Christmas. 


Give Him a 


Gillette Safety Razor 

It’s a gift a man really prizes, for it’s more than a souvenir. 
He’ll use it with enjoyment every day of the year, and it will 
last him a lifetime. 


The GILLETTE is distinctive. It possesses many 
unique features. It is simple, strong, safe, adjustable 
to individual faces, and ready for instant use. Then, 
there is the great GILLETTE feature of NO STROP¬ 
PING—NQ HONING, and that’s a great saving to a 
man who values his lime. 

Why not give a present of several packets of Gillette 


Blades to those of your men friends who already use 
the GILLETTE ? 1 hese blades are keener, harder, 

better than ever. Sold everywhere, 50 cents and $I.OO L 

Before selecting presents for men this Christmas, 
go to your dealer and look, over the GILLETTE 
line. There are numerous styles, ranging in price 
from $5.00 to $50,00. 



GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 

32 West Second Street BOSTON, MASS. 


If your dealer does not carry the GILLETTE line t 
send us his name and we Vi mail tjau catalog „ 


GILLETTE STANDARD SET. 
PRICE, $5.00 


NO STROPPING - NO HONING 


KNOWN THE 


ORLD OVER 




"If its a Gillette — It’s The Safety Razor if 





CENTUR y ADVERTISEMENTS-MEN’S CLOTHING 



Madison Square, New York 


C jp } r Ti yTi H.ut Sell iff at r 

HJR a storm overcoat, our ulsterette Is ideal; the adjustable collar looks well 
three ways; and feels comfortable always. 

Any dealer in our goods can show H 

















HOGGSON BROTHERS 

7 EAST FORTY-FOURTH ] oWN6n | FIRST NATIONAL BAN£ 
STREET, NEW YORK KUlLDINGj CHICAGO 








CENTURY ADVERTISEMENTS.—AUTOMOBILES 
























Winter Cruises 

Under Perfect Conditions To 

South America 


Take a Delightful Cruise to South America, by the S. S. Bluecher (12 500 tons) the 
largest cruising steamer sailing from one America to the other. Offers every luxury’and 
comfort. Leaving New York, January 20, 1912. Ports of call: PORT OF SPAIN 
PERNAMBUCO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES. (Across the Andes), PUNTAARFNAS 
(through the STRAITS of MAGELLAN,) VALPARAISO, RIO DE JANEIRO' 
BAHIA, PAR A, BRIDGETOWN and ST. THOMAS. Optional side trips everywhere’ 
Duration of cruise 5U days. Cost, $350 and up. 


WeSt IndieS , F ' VC De '' ehtf ^ Crulses t0 Panama Canal, Venezuela and Bermuda, 
c c .. U1 _ leaving New York by the Palatial Twin-screw Steamers 

S. S. Moltke (12 500 tons), 28 days, January 23, February 24, 1912 . . $150 and up. 

S' o Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, February 10, March 7, 1912 * . $125 and un 

S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 16, 1912 ....... $85 and up 

November, 1912, and February, 1913, by the Large 
Cruising Steamship Victoria Luise,” (16,500 tons). 

Grand Annual Event 

A few accommodations available on S. S. Cleveland, from San Francisco, February 6, 1912. 


Around the World 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Grand Annual Cruise to the Orient 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, S. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons). 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on a 78-Day Cruise to Madeira, Spain, 
the Mediterranean, and the Orient- Cost, $325 and upward. The “Victoria Luise 1 ’ 

is equipped with modern features providing every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 

|-| 1 r* ■ Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 

ILdiy ClI111 Auguste Vietoria,” the largest and most luxurious steamer 

of the service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, 
Electric Baths, Elevators. Will leave New York, February 14, 1912, for Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, VUlefranche (Nice), Genoa, Naples and Port Said. Time for 
sight-seeing at each port. To or from Port Said, $165 and up. To or from all other 
ports, $115 and up. 

Your comfort and pleasure assured. 

Sent! for booklets, giving information, etc. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


41-45 Broadway, New York 

St. Louir. San Francisco 


2 & 


CEN TUR Y A DEER T1SEMENTS—SOAPS 





This is the time of year when drying them, 
most youngsters suffer from That is what causes all t 

chapped hands and rough skins, —that and the use of sc 

It is easy to understand why. taining “free” alkali. 

The average American boy is You should use a pure, 

full of life. He is always doing —Ivory Soap. Youshoulc 

something or going somewhere, that, in winter, the youn 

He will wash his hands and face bers of your family t 

—when you tell him. But he is dry their hands and fa< 

apt to waste very little time in venturing out of doors. 

For bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes. Ivory Soap Is in & class by itself. 
It contains no "free"* alkali. It floats, It is pure. It lathers freely, rinses easily 
and leaves the skin soft, sweet, smooth and exquisitely clean. 
































































Unsweetened ^ 
; Sterilized 1 

I® f/Evaporated 


Libby M c Neill&l^ b y 

CHICAGO, U.SA. 


—a most convenient necessity. Keep a supply of 
Libby’s Milk in the pantry and you are prepared for 
any emergency where milk or cream is required. 

Gives a fine rich flavor to tea, 
coffee, and all cooking 

Libby', McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Absolutely 

Pure 

Milk 


Ask your 
grocer For 
Libby’s Milk 
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BAKER’S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 

is of Unequaled Quality 


por delicious natur- 
Sgb al flavor, delicate 
^^■*7 aroma, absolute pur¬ 
ity and food value, 
the most important 
requisites of a good 
cocoa,it is the stand- 
ard. 

Trade-Mark On Ev¬ 
ery Package. 

53 Highest Awards 
In Europe and 
America. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


tPBPBBIBi 8 9 B MM ■aciittii•> KR 


•*V*« llr MB % rn a, v li 

j WALTER BAKER S’ CO. LTD. I 

J DORCHESTER MASS. 

ESTABLISHED 1780 

























































